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PREFACE 

\ 


Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  founder  of  colonies  and 
reformer  of  England’s  colonial  system,  died  sixty-six 
years  ago.  The  only  previous  biography  of  him,  written 
by  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  has  long  been  out  of  print. 
The  present  work  has  been  undertaken  to  provide  for 
the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  student  a  short  account 
of  his  eventful  life,  with  extracts  from  A.  Letter  from 
Sydney ,  the  anonymous  work  which  was  written  in 
Newgate  and  which  set  him  on  the  road  to  fame  when 
it  was  published  in  1829.  Strangely  enough,  it  has  never 
been  reprinted. 

This  biography  could  not  have  been  attempted  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  Miss  Frances  Torlesse  and  Mrs. 
‘  Harold  Freeman,  nieces  of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield, 
*•  and  his  great-granddaughter,  Miss  Irma  O’Connor,  who 
^  have  placed  at  my  disposal  all  the  valuable  private  papers 
in  their  possession.  They  must  not,  however,  be  held 
1  '  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  form  of  the  work. 
^  Additional  thanks  must  be  given  to  Dr.  James  Hight  for 
placing  at  my  disposal  some  material  for  a  biography  of 
Wakefield  which  pressure  of  other  work  forced  him  to 
abandon.  The  completion  of  this  book  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  active  assistance  and  encouragement  of  my 
wife,  without  which  the  many  difficulties  which  face  any 
biographer  of  Wakefield  might  well  have  proved  in¬ 
superable.  I  must  also  acknowledge  the  ready  response 
of  New  Zealanders  in  Europe,  especially  Sir  James  Parr, 
the  High  Commissioner,  and  Mr.  Moss  Davis,  to  the  re- 
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quest  for  subscribers  to  the  limited  autographed  edition 
made  in  the  New  Zealand  News. 

“Amazing”  is  a  much  abused  adjective,  but.it  is  not 
intended  in  this  preface  to  justify  the  application  of  it 
to  Wakefield’s  career.  The  reader  will  probably  prefer 
to  judge  for  himself,  rather  than  have  the  story  sum¬ 
marized  for  him  here.  It  is  rather  with  the  practical 
results  of  Wakefield’s  ideas  and  efforts  that  I  have 
concerned  myself.  Information  concerning  the  more 
theoretical  aspects  of  his  economic  doctrines  is  accessible 
in  books  still  in  print. 

The  present  work  is  intended  to  be  a  memorial  to 
Wakefield,  and  to  be  an  effective  memorial  a  book  should 
be  widely  read.  To  be  widely  read  in  these  days  it  must 
be  reasonably  cheap.  To  be  reasonably  cheap  it  follows 
that  it  must  not  be  very  long.  Accordingly  I  make  no 
claim  to  have  written  an  exhaustive  biography.  Perhaps 
some  day  the  Empire  may  recognize  its  full  debt  to 
Wakefield  and  commission  such  a  work,  with  a  complete 
edition  of  the  statesman’s  writings.  Till  then  the  present 
sketch  may  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

A.  J.  H. 

London, 

February,  1928. 
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THE  AMAZING  CAREER  OF 
EDWARD  GIBBON  WAKEFIELD 

CHAPTER  I 
EARLY  YEARS 

In  the  career  of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  we  find 
unmistakable  traces  of  the  influences  of  heredity.  Miss 
Frances  Torlesse,  his  •  niece,  in  some  notes  written 
for  the  author’s  guidance,  expresses  the  view  that  he 
owed  more  of  his  ability  to  his  Barclay  than  to  his 
Wakefield  ancestry.  The  Barclays  trace  their  descent  to 
Theobald  de  Berkeley,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  David  I 
of  Scotland.  Alexander  de  Berkeley,  fourth  in  descent 
from  Theobald,  married  in  1351  Catherine,  sister  of 
William  de  Keith,  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland,  who  gave 
them  the  lands  of  Mathers. 

Alexander  de  Berkeley,  fourth  in  descent  from  them, 
wrote  his  name  Barclay.  He  received  a  charter,  dated 
1483,  but  the  twelfth  laird  got  into  difficulties  and  was 
forced  to  sell  his  estates.  David,  his  eldest  son,  a  volunteer 
in  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Major.  Returning  to  Scotland  in  1638,  he 
fought  in  the  Civil  War.  In  1648  he  bought  the  property 
of  Ury  from  the  Earl  Marischal.  He  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonstoun. 
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Chancellor  of  Scotland,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Princess 
Arabella,  daughter  of  James  I  of  Scotland. 

After  the  Restoration  he  was  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh 
Castle,  and  was  converted  to  the  principles  of  the  Quakers 
by  John  Swinton  of  Swinton,  a  fellow  prisoner,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Released 
in  1 666,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  management  of  his 
estate  and  the  propagation  of  his  religious  principles. 
He  died  in  1686,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert, 
who  devoted  his  life  to  spreading  the  Quaker  doctrines. 
In  his  travels  abroad  he  made  friends  with  Elizabeth,  the 
Princess  Palatine,  sister  of  Prince  Rupert,  and  her  influence 
with  Charles  II  saved  him  more  than  once  from  the 
malice  of  his  enemies. 

He  was  appointed  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  but  never 
went  there.  The  work  for  which  he  is  best  known  was 
“An  Apology  for  the  true  Christian  Divinity,  as  the 
same  is  held  forth  and  preached  by  the  People  called  in 
Scorn,  Quakers,  being  a  Full  Explanation  and  Vindica¬ 
tion  of  Their  Principles  and  Doctrines.”  Published  in 
1676,  the  Apology  attracted  much  attention,  and  is  still 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  impressive  theological  works 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

One  of  the  Apologist’s  sons,  David,  made  his  way  to 
London  and  founded  the  Barclay  banking  business.  He 
became  wealthy,  and  at  his  house  in  Cheapside  enter¬ 
tained  George  I,  George  II,  and  George  III  on  their 
I  visits  to  the  City.  One  of  his  daughters,  Katharine, 
i  married  Daniel  Bell  of  Tottenham,  and  this  marriage 
forms  the  link  between  the  Barclay  and  Wakefield 
families.  Priscilla,  the  eldest  child  of  Daniel  Bell  and 
Katharine  Barclay,  who  was  born  in  1751,  married 
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Edward  Wakefield  in  1771.  Their  grandson  was  Edward 
Gibbon  Wakefield. 

The  Wakefields  came  of  an  old  Westmorland  family, 
who  adopted  the  Quaker  principles  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Roger  Wakefield,  the  first  member 
of  the  family  whose  history  is  definitely  known,  lived 
in  the  village  of  Preston  Patrick,  six  miles  from  Kendal. 
He  married  Hannah  Preston  of  Tarleton  in  1665.  Their 
son  Roger  lived  and  died  at  Preston  Patrick,  but  his 
second  son,  Edward,  became  a  prosperous  London 
merchant.  He  married  first  Huldah  Willett,  the  daughter 
of  his  partner,  and  afterwards,  in  1748,  Isabella  Gibbon, 
who  was  distantly  related  to  Edward  Gibbon,  the 
historian. 

The  Newcastle  Journal  of  December  14,  1765,  thus 
recorded  the  death  of  this  Edward  Wakefield : 

Thursday  sennight  died  at  his  house  in  Luds  Lane,  London, 
in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Edward  Wakefield,  brother 
by  marriage  of  Mrs.  Wakefield  of  Kendal  in  Westmorland. 
He  was  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  who  by  the  most 
unparalleled  and  unwearied  activity  had  so  greatly  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  linen  manu¬ 
facture  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  that  his  death  is  a  real 
public  loss. 

Wakefield’s  Irish  property  was  bequeathed  to  his  son 
Joseph,  and  his  London  business  to  his  son  Edward, 
who  afterwards  stated  that  the  younger  children  received 
£1  j,ooo  each.  It  was  this  Edward  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
married  Priscilla  Bell. 

Though  inheriting  a  fortune,  he  failed  in  business,  and 
his  lack  of  decision  of  character  is  abundantly  evident  in 
the  diary  of  his  wife,  to  whose  influence  the  intellectual 
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ability  of  her  children  and  grandchildren  would  seem 
to  be  largely  due.  Of  Priscilla  Wakefield,  her  brother, 
Jonathan  Bell,1  wrote  in  1851,  when  he  was  82 : 

Priscilla,  like  her  mother,  not  tall,  fair  and  light  hair,  very 
expressive  countenance,  not  much  animation,  was  preceptressr 
I  may  say  to  her  sisters,  which  her  fine  talents  warranted — 
her  memory  is  stamped  to  the  world  by  her  many  valuable 
effusions,  particularly  addressed  to  young  people,  now 
become  perhaps  rather  obsolete,  but  not  less  valuable.  .  .  . 
Her  whole  life  was  a  devotion  to  benevolence !  She  married 
Edward  Wakefield  Esq.,  an  eminent  merchant  in  flourishing 
circumstances,  and  her  issue  were  three  grown  into  life — 
two  or  three  infants  dying — Edward,  Daniel,  and  Isabella. 
(I  shall  not  extend  this  record  into  a  second  generation  but  in 
a  particular  exception  such  as  this :  Edward  was  the  father  of 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  a  conspicuous  character  in  the 
year  1851.)  She  was  thorough  Quaker  in  mind  but  (incon¬ 
sistently)  extremely  fond  of  general  society  and  some  worldly 
amusement.  The  theatre  she  was  fond  of,  but  in  those  days  it 
was  an  object  of  something  like  worthy  interest.  Mrs.  Siddons, 
Ladys  Derby,  Kemble,  Parsons,  and  Bannister  were  attrac¬ 
tions  to  draw  people.  I  never  believe  they  were  of  evil  intent. 
I  have  enjoyed  many  a  play  with  her!  Her  husband  was  of  a 
Quaker  family  (I  believe)  but  he  was  of  the  world  and  his 
wife  therefore  never  put  on  Quaker  habits. 

Priscilla  Wakefield’s  devotion  to  works  of  charity  was 
as  constant  as  her  love  for  her  children  and  grand¬ 
children.  Her  writings  for  children  were  widely  read,  and 
it  was  she  who  first  gave  the  idea  of  Savings  Banks 
practical  form  in  England.  Her  journal,  parts  of  which 
survive,  provides  abundant  evidence  of  her  lovable 
nature  and  of  her  brave  struggle  against  pecuniary 
difficulties  caused  by  her  husband’s  failure  to  secure 

1  Jonathan  Bell’s  son  Edward  was  the  father  of  Sir  Francis  Dillon 
Bell,  for  many  years  Agent- General  for  New  Zealand. 
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continuously  remunerative  employment.  In  1791,  when 
only  seventeen,  her  son  Edward  married  Susanna  Crash, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  an  Essex  farmer.  Their  first  child 
was  Catherine,  and  the  birth  of  a  second  is  thus  recorded 
on  the  certificate,  the  name  of  the  parish  being  omitted : 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  the  third  month,  one  thousand 
Seven  hundred  and  ninety  six,  was  born  a  son  in  the  parish 
of  .  .  .  City  of  London  unto  Edward  Wakefield  Junior  and 
Susanna  his  wife,  who  was  named  Edward  Gibbon. 

In  her  recollections1  Miss  Frances  Torlesse  has  said: 
“Edward  Wakefield  like  his  father  married  young.  One 
day  he  walked  in  to  his  mother  and  said :  ‘Mother,  I  am 
married  P  .  .  .  Their  first  child  was  my  mother  and 
their  next  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield.  As  more  babies 
came  along  and  the  family  had  not  much  to  live  upon, 
the  good  grandmother,  Priscilla,  took  the  children  and 
brought  them  up.  The  two  elder,  my  mother  and  Edward 
Gibbon,  were  brought  up  almost  entirely  by  Priscilla 
Wakefield.” 

Priscilla’s  keen  interest  in  the  education  of  her  grand¬ 
children  is  shown  in  her  journal.  On  January  ij,  1799, 
she  wrote : 

Spent  my  time  interestingly  with  Susan  and  the  children. 
Edward’s  plans  as  usual  too  wild  for  the  promotion  of  a 
sober,  uniform  system  of  life.  I  wish  he  had  fewer  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  were  more  inclined  to  turn  his  mind  to  parental 
duties,  and  the  regular  objects  of  a  chief  of  the  family. 

Edward  Wakefield  was  first  a  farmer  and  later  a  land 
agent.  He  was  for  some  time  a  friend  of  Francis  Place, 
“the  radical,  philanthropic,  Malthusian,  utilitarian  tailor 

*  Given  to  the  writer  at  Hastings,  Sussex,  in  1926. 
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of  Charing  Cross,”1  who  described  him  as  “an  active, 
zealous  advocate  for  anything  likely,  in  his  opinion,  to 
be  useful  to  mankind,  and  especially  to  the  working 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.”  Edward  Wakefield 
introduced  James  Mill  to  Place,  and  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  highly  esteemed  by  many  of  the  foremost  thinkers  of 
the  time.  His  Account  of  Ireland  Statistical  and  Political 
published  in  two' volumes  in  1812,  is  still  of  historical 
value,  and  when  his  son  was  fighting  to  establish  his 
system  of  colonization  Edward  Wakefield’s  able  pen 
was  always  ready  to  assist  him. 

Priscilla  Wakefield  remarks  in  her  journal  in  1801: 
“Edward  dined  with  us;  he  is  warm  in  a  new  chase: 
prisons  and  workhouses  are  his  game.  May  he  be  inspired 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  human  happiness  and  virtue !” 
Philanthropic  work  was  very  congenial  to  Edward 
Wakefield,  and  with  the  influence  of  Priscilla  in  addition, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Edward  Gibbon  Wake¬ 
field,  when  he  found  his  feet  after  his  early  adventures, 
should  continue  the  family  tradition. 

Possibly  owing  to  the  lax  discipline  exercised  by  his 
father  in  the  early  years  of  his  life,  Edward  Gibbon’s 
schooldays  were  a  period  of  continual  anxiety  to  Priscilla. 
Edward  Gibbon  and  his  brothers  Daniel  and  William 
were  at  a  school  kept  by  Mr.  Haigh  at  Tottenham,  where 
another  brother,  Arthur,  joined  them  at  the  beginning 
of  1 807.  Soon  after  this  Edward  Gibbon  got  into  some 
serious  scrape  which  greatly  perturbed  Priscilla,  as  the 
following  entries  in  her  diary  for  1807  show: 

February  4. — An  early  summons  to  Haigh’s  on  account  of 
a  great  delinquency  of  dear  Edward,  almost  rendered  me 


*  Garnett,  p.  6, 
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incapable  of  application.  How  much  our  happiness  is  en¬ 
twined  in  the  good  conduct  of  those  we  value. 

February  j . — My  mind  most  painfully  engaged  on  the  per¬ 
verseness  of  dear  little  Edward ;  his  obstinacy  if  he  inclines 
to  evil  terrifies  me;  turned  to  good  it  would  be  a  noble 
firmness. 

February  8. — My  thoughts  much  occupied  with  my  little 
Edward,  whom  I  tenderly  love,  but  whose  inflexible  per¬ 
tinacious  temper  makes  me  fear  for  his  own  happiness  and  of 
those  connected  with  him. 

February  14. — My  dear  little  Edward  still  in  disgrace.  My 
heart  yearns  to  forgive  him ;  he  has  some  fine  qualities,  but  he 
is  a  character  that  requires  delicate  handling. 

April  5. — At  home  with  Mr.  Wakefield  (her  husband), 
Dan,  and  .the  children  to  whom  I  devote  my  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  with  a  hope  to  contribute  to  the  instructions  of  their 
minds  and  the  formation  of  their  principles,  as  an  object  of 
the  dearest  import  to  my  comfort. 

December  12. — Edward  Gibbon  left  Tottenham,  and  my 
protection,  for  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  Westminster 
School. 

Priscilla  followed  Edward  Gibbon’s  career  at  West¬ 
minster  with  loving  interest. 

July  11,  1810. — Anxiety  from  a  new  quarter.  All  not 
pleasant  at  Westminster. 

Eater. — Edward  and  Susan  returned  from  town  with  good 
accounts.  Edward  Gibbon  has  got  his  remove  and  all  is  well. 

September  21,  1810. — Edward  Gibbon  returned  from  an 
attempt  to  go  to  school.  His  perverseness  frustrates  his 
father’s  plans  for  him. 

September  23. — Edward  continues  obstinate  and  will  not  be 
persuaded  to  return  to  school. 

Neither  Edward  Gibbon’s  father  and  mother  nor 
Priscilla  could  overcome  his  determination  not  to  return 
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to  Westminster,  of  which  school  he  has  nothing  flattering 
to  say  in  after  years.  Finally  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
be  sent  to  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh,  “where  I 
trust,”  his  grandmother  remarked,  “he  will  be  instructed 
in  religion  and  morality  as  well  as  in  Latin  and 
Greek.” 

In  April  1811  Priscilla  received  a  letter  from  her  friend 
Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  authoress  of  Tetters  from  the 
Mountains ,  with  “a  pleasing  account  of  Edward,”  but  in 
May  came  “a  painful  account  from  Edinburgh.”  Shortly 
afterwards  there  is  a  “more  satisfactory”  letter,  but 
again  in  September  “a  painful  account  from  Edinburgh 
awakened  my  sympathy  and  overset  my  fortitude.  Wily 
should  the  misconduct  of  those  we  love  destroy  the 
happiness  they  might  share  with  us?” 

As  a  result  of  these  unpleasing  tidings,  Edward 
Wakefield  travelled  to  Edinburgh  and  brought  his  son 
home,  where  he  remained,  as  his  grandmother  remarked, 
“without  sufficient  employment  to  employ  the  talents 
and  activity  of  his  mind.  Consequently  his  present 
state  is  disadvantageous  to  himself  and  troublesome  to 
others.” 

There  was  talk  of  trying  to  find  employment  for 
Edward  Gibbon  in  the  East  India  Company,  but 
apparently  this  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  legal 
career,  for  on  October  5,  1813,  we  find  him  admitted  as 
a  member  of  Gray’s  Inn.1  The  law  did  not  detain  him 
long,  however,  for  by  1814  he  had  become  secretary  to 
the  Hon.  William  Hill,  afterwards  Lord  Berwick,  who 
was  at  that  time  envoy  to  the  Court  of  Turin.  In  October 

1  This  information  was  contained  in  a  letter  from  T.  C.  Attwood  to 
Mrs.  Freeman  of  February  23,  T909. 
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Edward  Wakefield,  in  a  letter  to  Francis  Place,  wrote  of 
his  son : 

His  fate  in  life  depends  upon  his  conduct  during  the  next 
six  months.  Should  he  settle  down  to  business  as  he  ought,  he  ^ 
will  make  a  man,  but  he  is  very  likely  to  go  off  at  a  tangent, 
and  then  I  cannot  tell  what  may  happen  to  him. 

Apparently  in  the  capacity  of  King’s  Messenger 
Edward  Gibbon  now  had  much  travelling  to  do  on  the 
Continent  at  a  time  when  Napoleon  was  still  uncrushed. 

On  July  i,  1815,  Priscilla  records  that  he  “most  unex¬ 
pectedly  arrived  in  London  with  dispatches.”  On  the 
20th  “my  dear  Edward  Gibbon  arrived  greatly  improved 
in  body  and  mind;  his  aspect  and  manner  pleased  me, 
but  what  most  delighted  me  was  his  noble  independent 
spirit.”  The  following  day  “our  dear  visitor  took  his 
leave  to  go  to  Paris,  a  city  torn  by  contending  factions. 
May  Heaven  preserve  him  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
dangers.” 

The  dangers  of  life  in  Paris  were  not  confined  to  those 
produced  by  the  uncertain  military  situation  of  the  city. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  young  Wakefield,  always 
inclined  to  be  headstrong  and  scornful  of  restraint, 
plunging  into  the  social  delights  of  Paris  to  which  his 
diplomatic  appointment  gave  him  access.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  made  acquaintances  who  were  to  exercise 
a  strong  influence  on  his  career  not  many  years  later. 
The  effect  of  his  immersion  in  the  gaiety  of  Paris  was  not 
lost  upon  his  grandmother,  who  wrote  when  he  visited 
her  early  in  1816  that  he  enjoyed  “a  respectable  and 
luxurious  situation  but  unfavourable  to  principles  and 
morals.” 

B 
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When  we  are  preparing  for  some  possible  catastrophe 
in  W akefield’s  life,  we  are  now  suddenly  confronted  with 
an  event  which,  if  all  had  gone  well,  would  have  restored 
him  to  the  ranks  of  the  well-conducted  and  extremely 
orderly  members  of  society  —  and  incidentally  might 
have  prevented  his  rise  to  fame.  The  event  is  announced 
by  Francis  Place  in  a  letter  of  August  9,  1816:  “He  is  to 
be  married  to-morrow.”  The  manner  of  the  marriage 
was  characteristic.  Wakefield  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Eliza  Susan  Pattle,  the  daughter  of  an  East  Indian 
merchant.  The  circumstances  of  the  wooing,  now  some¬ 
what  obscured  by  the  passing  of  time,  were  unquestion¬ 
ably  romantic.  Wakefield  insinuated  himself  into  the 
friendship  of  the  young  lady’s  two  uncles,  who  lived  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  by  a  pretended  partiality  for  cock- 
fighting  which  the  uncles  loved  but  which  Wakefield 
really  thought  disgusting.  Profiting  by  the  opportunities 
soon  presented  to  him,  Wakefield  arranged  an  ingenious 
scheme  of'elopement. 

On  one  fine  day  in  midsummer  two  carriages  left 
Tunbridge  Wells  at  the  same  time  and  drove  in  opposite 
directions.  One  contained  Edward  Gibbon  and  his 
sweetheart,  the  other,  persons  dressed  to  represent  them. 
The  uncles,  as  was  expected  of  them,  followed  the  wrong 
carriage*  Edward  Gibbon,  arriving  at  Ipswich  at  mid- 
night,  aroused  his  cousin  Head.  The  family  tradition  is 
that  the  young  couple  stayed  the  night  at  Ipswich,  and 
the  following  entry  in  Priscilla’s  journal  relates  to  the 
event :  “The  excellent  sermon  of  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of 
LlandafF,  interrupted  by  the  news  of  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  two  fugitives  in  whose  welfare  I  am  deeply 
concerned.” 
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The  couple  drove  on  to  Edinburgh,  where  they 
succeeded  in  getting  married  before  Eliza  s  relations, 
retracing  their  steps,  could  overtake  them.  To  make 
doubly  sure,  Edward  Gibbon  and  Eliza  were  married 
again  in  London,  and  it  is  apparently  to  this  ceremony 
that  Place  referred  on  August  9th.  On  August  7th, 
Priscilla  recorded  that  Edward,  her  son,  with  Felix  and 
William,  had  gone  to  London  to  see  Edward  and  Eliza. 

A  few  days  later,  writing  to  her  granddaughter 
Catherine,  she  says :  “I  am  charmed  with  your  account  of 
Eliza,  and  pleased  that  she  has  been  introduced  to  our 
Tottenham  friends,  but  am  hurt  that  Edward  does  not 
repose  the  most  tender  confidence  in  a  father  that  has 
done  so  much  for  him.”  Presumably  this  is  a  reference 
to  Edward  Gibbon’s  secrecy  about  the  preparations  for 
the  elopement  and  marriage. 

As  Eliza  was  a  ward  in  Chancery,  Wakefield  was 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  action  by  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  but  he  was  able  not  only  to  persuade  that  high 
dignitary  of  the  propriety  of  the  marriage,  but  also  to 
placate  his  wife’s  mother,  who  became  his  friend.  This 
was  Wakefield’s  first  notable  triumph  in  the  art  of  per¬ 
suasion  which  in  later  years  he  was  to  bring  to  so  high 
a  pitch  of  perfection. 

Early  in  the  autumn  the  young  couple  paid  a  visit  to 
Priscilla,  who  expressed  herself  in  her  journal  as  greatly 
pleased  with  Eliza.  Soon  afterwards  they  went  to  Genoa  1 
on  diplomatic  business,  and  sent  Priscilla  “a  charming  j 
present.”  The  entry  which  records  this  is  almost  the 
last  in  her  journal  which  ends  in  December  1816. 

Wakefield’s  motives  in  eloping  with  an  heiress  were 
not  unnaturally  criticized,  but  everything  goes  to  show 
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that  he  was  devoted  to  his  wife,  in  whose  character 
sweetness  and  simplicity  seem  to  have  been  admirably 
blended.  Wakefield’s  father  quotes  a  description  of 
Mr.  Hill,  Wakefield’s  employer,  which  mentions  her 
“excellent  acute  sense”  and  “kind  reserved  way” :  “She 
never  forced  it  on  you,  but  left  it  to  you  to  find  it  out ; 
he  talks  of  her  gentleness,  relates  the  impression  which 
she  made  upon  all  his  friends,  and  how  they  speak  of  her 
now;  he  says  that  he  could  relate  the  most  amiable 
stories  that  he  heard  of  her  at  Genoa  since  she  left.” 

Wakefield’s  official  career  was  favourably  influenced 
by  the  marriage.  He  was  appointed  to  Turin  as  Secretary 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Legation,  but  lived  chiefly 
at  Genoa.  His  daughter,  Susan  Priscilla,  always  known 
by  her  mother’s  pet  name,  Nina,  was  born  there  on 
December  4,  1817.  His  son,  Edward  Jerningham,  was 
born  in  London  on  June  25,  1820,  and  this  event  was 
followed  by  the  tragic  death  of  the  mother,  which  caused 
Wakefield  terrible  agony  and  to  a  certain  extent  estranged 
him  from  his  infant  son. 

His  life  and  prospects  seemed  shattered  by  the  blow 
which  had  fallen  on  him.  Though  he  had  been  married 
four  years,  he  was  yet  only  twenty-four,  and  not,  there¬ 
fore,  of  such  an  age  as  to  settle  down  quickly  after  so 
drastic  an  upheaval  in  his  life.  We  see  him  back  in  Paris 
at  the  Embassy  as  a  secretary,  and  once  more  moving  in 
the  social  gaiety  which  had  threatened  to  disturb  his 
balance  a  few  years  before.  Grief-stricken,  disappointed 
in  his  dearest  hopes,  we  can  readily  understand  the  spirit 
which  prompted  him  to  try  to  forget  the  past.  Of  the 
actual  incidents  of  his  life  in  Paris,  we  know  little  beyond 
the  fact  that  in  September  1823  he  acted  as  second  in 
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a  duel,  and  that,  in  his  more  thoughtful  moments,  he 
revealed  for  the  first  time  his  talents  for  political  writing 
and  his  ambition  for  a  political  career.  A  general  review 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
the  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  saw  him  proclaiming  the  great 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  old  parties 
for  a  new  departure  in  politics. 

A  second  essay,  Political  Creed ,  overflows  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  future  of  England : 

We  spurn  the  mawkish  affectation  that  England  has  seen 
her  brightest  day  of  civilization,  prosperity  and  glory.  We 
defy  history  to  show  us  a  country  like  England  where  all 
classes  of  people  have  been  advancing  together  in  knowledge, 
prosperity,  virtue  and  happiness.  If  it  be  true  that  our  nobles 
are  luxurious,  is  it  not  also  true  that  our  peasants  and 
mechanics  have  learned  to  read?  If  it  be  true  that  we  take 
more  pains  than  formerly  about  what  is  ornamental,  is  it  not 
also  true  that  every  day  produces  some  new  useful  invention? 
Have  not  our  merchants,  manufacturers,  farmers  and  trades¬ 
men  made  as  great  a  progress  in  knowledge  and  virtue  as  any 
other  class  of  people  in  the  arts  of  luxury?  Is  there  not  more 
sterling  sense  and  virtue  amongst  the  people  at  large  than  at 
any  period  of  our  history?  The  attainment  of  knowledge, 
virtue  and  happiness  are  so  many  arts,  and  they  have  been 
practised  in  England,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  by  all  classes  of  the  people  with  equal  success.  History 
,can  furnish  us  with  no  materials  for  the  discovery  of  what 
may  happen  to  the  English  people.  They  may  (and,  if  those 
who  conduct  their  public  affairs  do  but  assist  them,  they  will) 
reach  that  point  of  perfectipn  which  shall  enable  a  good 
patriot  to  say  without  extravagance,  “See  England  and  die.” 
Perish  then  the  miserable  despondency  of  those  who  contend  p 
that  the  decline  and  fall  of  England  have  commenced,  and 
that  her  bright  day  of  prosperity,  virtue,  happiness  and  glory 
has  passed  away  for  ever  1 
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This  passage  is  imbued  with  the  optimism  which  was 
a  chief  constituent  in  the  success  which  Wakefield  ulti¬ 
mately  achieved  and  in  the  failure  which  his  immediate 
prospects  were  soon  to  experience.  Without  optimism, 
he  could  never  have  endured  the  long,  bitter  struggle 
which  began  when  he  attempted  to  put  his  political 
ideas  into  practice.  Without  optimism,  also,  Wakefield 
could  never  have  enbarked  on  a  second  matrimonial 
adventure  which  will  always  live  in  the  records  of  famous 
trials,  and  which  appeared  to  end  effectually  any  prospects 
he  might  have  had  of  winning  a  place  in  history  as  a 
creative  thinker  and  destroyer  of  abuses. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  TURNER  ABDUCTION 

% 

To  deal  fairly  and  impartially  with  the  strange  case  of  the 
Turner  abduction,  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  annals 
of  British  trials,  is  difficult.  To  minimize  its  gravity  would 
be  easy,  but  to  do  so  would  be  to  lose  not  only  the 
dramatic  interest  of  an  extraordinary  story,  but  also  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  unfair  to  Wakefield.  Only  by  telling 
the  whole  truth  can  the  full  measure  of  his  recovery 
from  overwhelming  disaster  be  adequately  conveyed. 

In  1824,  when  Wakefield  was  still  engaged  in  diplomatic 
work  in  Paris  and  was  freely  indulging  in  the  social  life  of 
the  city,  Frances  Davies  arrived  from  England  in  the 
company  of  a  lady  who  resided  near  Macclesfield.  While 
in  Paris  Frances  contracted  a  marriage  with  Edward 
Wakefield,  Edward  Gibbon’s  father,  which  was  kept  a 
secret  for  a  considerable  time.  In  December  1825  Frances 
persuaded  her  father  to  visit  Paris,  where  Edward  Gibbon 
and  his  brother  William  were  still  residing.  There  the 
Wakefields  had  formed  a  social  coterie  which  appeared 
to  concern  itself  largely  with  the  advancement  of  Edward 
Gibbon’s  prospects  of  a  public  career. 

Soon  after  Frances,  with  her  marriage  still  unavowed, 
returned  to  Macclesfield  she  secured  an  introduction 
to  the  family  of  Mr.  Turner,  a  wealthy  manufacturer 
and  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  lived  at  Shrigley.  Visiting 
Mrs.  Turner,  Frances  learned  that  her  daughter  Ellen 
had  only  the  day  before  returned  to  school  near  Liver- 
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pool.  From  Mr.  Grimsditch,  Mr.  Turner’s  solicitor,  she 
gained  other  information  which  proved  valuable  in  form¬ 
ing  the  plan  which  now  took  shape  in  the  minds  of  the 
Wakefields. 

At  the  end  of  February  1826  Edward  Gibbon  and 
William  Wakefield  arrived  at  Macclesfield  on  a  visit  to 
Dr.  Davies,  the  father  of  Frances.  They  left  on  March  jth 
with  the  professed  intention  of  returning  to  London,  but 
on  March  7th  a  carriage  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
Misses  Daulby’s  school  near  Liverpool,  and  a  servant 
presented  the  following  note  to  Miss  Daulby : 

Shrigley, 

Monday  nighty  half -past  twelve . 

Madam, — I  write  to  you  by  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Turner,  of 
Shrigley,  who  has  been  seized  with  a  sudden  and  dangerous 
attack  of  paralysis.  Mr.  Turner  is,  unfortunately,  from  home, 
but  has  been  sent  for,  and  Mrs.  Turner  wishes  to  see  her 
daughter  immediately.  A  steady  servant  will  take  this  letter 
and  my  carriage  to  you  to  fetch  Miss  Turner;  and  I  beg  that 
no  time  may  be  lost  in  her  departure,  as,  though  I  do  not 
think  Mrs.  Turner  in  immediate  danger,  it  is  possible  she  may 
soon  become  incapable  of  recognizing  anyone.  Mrs.  Turner 
particularly  wishes  that  her  daughter  may  not  be  informed  of 
the  extent  of  her  danger,  as,  without  this  precaution.  Miss 
Turner  might  be  very  anxious  on  the  journey;  and  this 
house  is  so  crowded,  and  in  such  confusion  and  alarm, 
that  Mrs.  Turner  does  not  wish  anyone  to  accompany  her 
daughter.  The  servant  is  instructed  not  to  let  the  boys 
drive  too  fast,  as  Miss  T.  is  rather  fearful  in  a  carriage.  I  am, 
madam,  your  obedient  servant, 

John-  Ainsworth,  M.D. 

The  best  thing  to  say  to  Miss  T.  is,  that  Mrs.  T.  wishes  to 
have  her  daughter  home  rather  sooner,  for  the  approaching 
removal  to  the  new  house;  and  the  servant  is  instructed  to 
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give  no  other  reason  in  case  Miss  Turner  should  ask  any 
questions.  Mrs.  Turner  is  very  anxious  that  her  daughter 
should  not  be  frightened,  and  trusts  to  your  judgment  to 
prevent  it ;  she  also  desires  me  to  add  that  her  sister,  or  niece, 
or  myself,  should  they  continue  unable,  will  not  fail  to  write 
you  by  post. 

The  contents  of  the  letter  naturally  perturbed  Miss 
Daulby,  and  she  immediately  communicatd  with  Ellen 
Turner,  who  expressed  surprise  that  the  servant  was 
strange  to  her.  The  servant,  Thevenot,  Wakefield’s 
valet,  explained  this  by  saying  that  Mr.  Turner  had  en¬ 
gaged  him  as  butler  for  a  new  mansion.  He  added  that 
the  carriage  would  proceed  to  Manchester  to  take  up 
Dr.  Hull,  who  had  previously  attended  Mrs.  Turner, 
and  that  it  would  then  go  to  Shrigley.  Thevenot’s 
convincing  manner  imposed  on  Miss  Daulby,  and  Ellen 
was  sent  off  with  but  a  few  minutes’  delay. 

Instead  of  picking  up  Dr.  Hull,  the  carriage  stopped 
at  the  door  of  the  Albion  Hotel,  Manchester,  where 
Ellen  was  shown  into  a  private  room.  Here  Wakefield’s 
own  “Statement  of  Facts”  may  be  quoted : 

On  reaching  the  Inn,  I  introduced  myself  to  her,  not  by 
telling  her  my  name,  nor,  indeed,  any  otherwise  than  by 
saying  that  the  carriage  would  be  ready  in  a  moment.  I  then 
talked  of  her  journey,  of  the  rain,  of  a  curious  clock  which  we 
could  see  from  the  Inn  windows,  and,  indeed,  of  anything 
that  might  prevent  her  asking  questions  for  which  I  could 
have  no  answers.  She  was  not  in  the  least  alarmed,  but 
answered  me  cheerfully  and  aptly  upon  every  subject.  In  ten 
minutes  the  carriage  was  ready.  She  held  my  arm  whilst  I 
stood  in  the  hall  talking  to  a  waiter,  joined  me  in  wishing  the 
landlady  good  day,  and  entered  the  carriage  amidst  a  crowd 
of  idle  gazers,  whom  my  hurried  arrival  had  collected  round 
the  Inn. 
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She  had  very  often  been  at  Manchester,  and  knew  per¬ 
fectly  that  the  horses’  heads  were  turned  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  road  to  Shrigley.  When  I  entered  the  carriage, 
the  wooden  blinds  were  raised.  I  lowered  them,  fearing  that 
such  an  appearance  of  concealment  might  excite  curiosity; 
and,  after  asking  her  if  she  had  forgotten  nothing,  ordered 
the  boys  to  drive  on.  The  first  thing  I  said  to  her  in  the 
carriage  was,  “Do  you  know  why  you  have  been  sent  for 
from  school?”  “Yes,”  she  said,  “Miss  Daulby  told  me, 
though  she  was  desired  not  to  tell  me,  that  my  mother  is  ill.” 
I  immediately  assured  her  that  this  was  not  the  case;  that  I 
had  reasons  for  deceiving  Miss  Daulby;  that  Mrs.  Turner 
was,  I  believed,  quite  well ;  and  that  she  should  have  a  full 
explanation  bye  and  bye.  She  seemed  gratified  to  learn  that 
her  mother  was  not  ill,  and  neither  expressed,  nor  showed, 
the  slightest  anxiety  to  know  more. 

I  then  exerted  every  power  of  my  mind  to  amuse  and 
please  her.  My  great  object  was  to  draw  her  out ;  to  see  what 
sort  of  a  mind  she  had;  to  learn  what  had  been  her  education, 
and  what  were  her  opinions,  manners,  habits.  ...  A  state  of 
high  excitement  caused  my  spirits  to  overflow.  She  was 
almost  equally  elated.  We  talked  and  laughed  incessantly. 
Never  in  my  life  did  I  say  so  much  in  the  same  time.  All 
subjects  came  under  discussion, — the  gravest  and  the  most 
ridiculous,  the  most  important  and  the  most  trifling.  Her 
quickness,  imagination,  and  good  sense,  astonished  and 
delighted  me.  Instead  of  having  to  bring  my  conversation 
down  to  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  school  girl,  I  found  that 
I  could  talk  at  random,  and  that  she  understood  every  word 
I  said.  She,  too,  was  gratified  to  discover  that  I  enjoyed  her 
display  of  a  natural  wit  and  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  with 
which  she  is  gifted.  Marriages,  it  is  said,  are  made  in  Heaven. 
Ours  was  made  by  the  first  two  hours  of  our  conversation. 

No  one  can  imagine  the  pains  that  I  took  to  know  my  future 
wife;  and,  finding  her,  as  I  did,  all  that  is  delightful,  how  I 
strove  to  interest  her,  and  to  make  her  pleased  with  me.  That 
I  succeeded  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  when,  having  made  up 
my  mind  to  propose  marriage  to  her,  I  asked  her  whether  she 
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knew  where  she  was  going.  She  said,  “No,  but  I  suppo it  you 
do?  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  told.  I  rather  enjoy  the  uncer¬ 
tainty.”  I  informed  her  that  she  was  going  into  Yorkshire, 
and  that  she  would  probably  meet  her  father  at  Huddersfield. 
“Very  well,”  she  replied ;  and  she  then  reverted  to  the  con¬ 
versation  which  had  been  broken  off  by  my  question.  This 
occurred  after  we  had  left  Manchester  about  three  hours. 

At  Huddersfield  there  was,  of  course,  no  sign  of 
Mr.  Turner,  but  Ellen  consented  to  travel  on  through 
the  night  with  Wakefield  alone.  When  they  reached 
Kendal  in  the  morning,  Wakefield  debated  with  himself  • 
as  to  whether  he  should  undeceive  Ellen  about  the 
strategem  he  had  used.  After  a  struggle  with  himself,  he 
rejected  the  use  of  the  argument  that  they  had  travelled 
by  night  alone,  and  he  finally  employed  another  device. 
He  stated  that  the  Bank  of  Danby  and  Kyle  at  Maccles¬ 
field  had  failed,  and  that  his  uncle,  a  banker  at  Kendal, 
had  lent  her  father  £60,000.  This  partly  relieved  him, 
but  the  Blackburn  bank  had  also  failed,  and  her  father 
was  completely  ruined.  His  uncle  could  turn  Mr.  Turner 
out  of  doors,  but  Wakefield  would  be  his  friend. 

Mr.  Grimsditch,  Mr.  Turner’s  solicitor,  had  hit  upon 
a  plan,  Wakefield  went  on,  which  would  make  everything 
right.  Settlements  were  to  be  drawn  up  and  property 
transferred  to  her,  so  that  her  estate  would  belong  to 
her  husband,  whoever  he  might  be.  Mr.  Grimsditch  had 
proposed  that  Wakefield  should  marry  her,  but  as  he 
had  never  seen  her,  he  had  rejected  the  proposition. 
His  uncle  had  insisted  on  his  seeing  her,  and  it  now 
remained  for  her  to  give  her  answer. 

Anxious  to  help  her  father,  Ellen  eagerly  agreed  to 
the  suggestion,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  had 
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been  very  favourably  impressed  by  Wakefield.  She 
seemed  to  enter  very  cheerfully  into  the  arrangements 
for  the  marriage.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Wakefield’s 
description  of  the  last  stages  of  the  journey : 

As  we  passed  the  mountains  of  Westmorland,  we  pro¬ 
jected  a  summer  visit  to  the  Lakes.  Near  Carlisle,  and  on  the 
Border,  it  was  impossible  to  speak  of  anything  but  Waverley 
and  Walter  Scott,  and  the  last  hour  of  our  journey  to  Gretna 
was  occupied  in  telling  stories  of  the  hair-breadth  ’scapes  of 
run-away  couples,  and  in  all  but  boisterous  mirth  at  the 
anticipated  surprise  of  her  Cheshire  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances,  when  they  should  hear  of  her  marriage.  When  near 
Gretna,  I  found  that  she  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
marriage  service,  having,  as  she  told  me,  “often  read  it, 
little  thinking,  then,  that  she  should  want  it  so  soon.” 

The  marriage  ceremony  at  Gretna  Green  was  performed 
by  David  Laing,  the  famous  blacksmith,  and  Wakefield 
stated  afterwards  that,  in  order  to  gratify  one  of  Ellen’s 
“romantic  whims,”  he  arranged  that  the  ceremony  should 
be  somewhat  more  formal  than  was  usual  or  necessary  at 
Gretna :  “She  performed  her  part  in  it  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness;  giving  steadily,  and  with  evident  signs  of 
feeling,  right  answers  to  the  solemn  questions  of  the 
marriage  service;  and,  when  I  first  called  her  my  wife, 
she  embraced  me  with  as  much  tenderness  as  if  I  had 
been  the  long  cherished  object  of  her  choice.” 

After  the  marriage,  Wakefield  drove  with  Ellen  to 
London  and  thence  to  Dover,  as  he  stated  that  he  had 
an  appointment  to  keep  in  Paris  in  the  following  week. 
After  a  few  hours  in  Dover,  they  travelled  by  the  packet- 
boat  to  Calais.  Meanwhile  all  was  confusion  at  Shrigley. 
For  some  days  the  circumstances  of  the  abduction  were 
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completely  unknown  to  Ellen's  friends,  but  then  Miss 
Diulby  discovered  that  she  had  not  reached  Shrigley, 
and  a  hue  and  cry  immediately  began.  The  pair  were 
traced  to  Manchester  and  to  Huddersfield,  but  at  this 
point  the  trail  was  lost,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner  were 
in  a  state  of  absolute  despair,  having  no  idea  what  had 
happened  to  their  daughter.  Soon  they  received  a  letter 
from  Wakefield,  written  at  Carlisle,  begging  that  they 
would  make  themselves  easy  in  mind  as  he  had  married 
their  daughter.  Mr.  Turner,  almost  distracted,  immedi¬ 
ately  set  out  for  London  to  seek  police  help.  He  soon 
found  that  Wakefield  had  left  for  France,  and  sent  his 
brother  with  a  police  officer  from  Bow  Street  in  search 
of  him.  They  were  armed  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Canning, 
the  Prime  Minister,  to  the  British  Ambassador  in  France. 

In  the  meantime  Wakefield  had  written  to  Mrs. 
Turner  from  Calais  in  order  to  reassure  her  as  to  her 
daughter’s  safety  and  happiness.  He  took  all  the  blame 
of  the  affair  upon  himself  so  far  as  “over-persuasion” 
was  concerned,  and  added  that  it  would  be  his  anxious 
endeavour  to  promote  Ellen’s  happiness  by  every  means 
in  his  power. 

There  are  two  versions  of  what  occurred  at  Calais 
when  Mr.  Robert  Turner  and  Mr.  Critchley,  another  of 
Ellen’s  uncles,  arrived.  One  account  states  that  they  met 
Wakefield  and  Ellen  walking  on  the  pier,  and  that  Ellen,  ’ 
crying  out,  “Good  God  1  here’s  my  undel”  rushed  from 
Wakefield  to  her  Uncle  Robert  and  declared  how  rejoiced 
she  was  that  he  had  come  to  convey  her  home.  Wakefield 
then  appealed  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  town  as  to 
whether  any  person  could  be  hurried  out  of  the  country 
against  their  will.  The  mayor  immediately  interfered. 
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but  when  he  applied  to  Ellen  to  ascertain  her  feelings  she 
clung  to  her  uncle  and  exclaimed  that  she  wished  to 
avoid  the  sight  of  Wakefield.  On  Wakefield  urging  that 
she  was  his  wife,  Ellen  cried  out :  “No,  no,  I  am  not  his 
wife!  He  carried  me  away  by  fraud  and  stratagem.  He 
forced  me  to  accompany  him  to  Gretna  Green ;  and  there, 
in  the  presence  of  a  third  party,  I  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  him  as  my  husband,  and  to  be  called  his 
wife.  By  the  same  forcible  means  I  was  compelled  to 
quit  England  and  trust  myself  to  the  protection  of  this 
person,  whom  I  never  saw  till  I  was  taken  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  now  never  wish  to  see  again.”  Wakefield, 
finding  his  plans  completely  frustrated,  said  to  the  uncle : 
“Then,  sir,  you  may  dispose  of  your  niece  as  you  think 
proper,  but  you  receive  her  at  my  hands  as  a  pure  and 
spotless  virgin.”  Wakefield  also  drew  up  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  declaring  that  no  familiarities  whatever  had  passed 
between  him  and  the  young  lady,  and,  having  signed  it, 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  young  lady. 

There  are  several  improbabilities  in  this  account,  and 
i  Wakefield’s  own  account  of  the  events  probably  gives 
:  the  best  idea  of  what  actually  happened  at  this  extra- 
t  ordinary  meeting : 

On  the  xjth  of  March,  the  Dover  packet  brought  a  friend 
for  whom  I  was  waiting,  and  my  wife’s  uncles.  All  the  news¬ 
paper  accounts  of  our  meeting  are  mere  inventions.  They 
went  to  the  Hotel  Meurice,  where,  I  was  told,  they  had  asked 
for  me,  I  proceeded  there,  but  not  finding  them,  returned  to 
the  Hotel  Quillacq,  and  was  then  informed  that  Mr.  Robert 
Turner  and  Mr.  Critchley,  together  with  a  lawyer,  and 
several  Bow  Street  officers,  were  coming  to  arrest  me  on  a 
charge  of  abduction,  and  that  Mrs.  Turner  was  dangerously 
ill.  My  carriage  and  passports  were  ready,  and  I  could  have 
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escaped  to  the  world’s  end  with  my  wife ;  but  I  really  wished 
to  meet  her  uncles;  and  even  if  I  had  not  so  wished  the 
account  of  Mrs.  Turner’s  situation  would  have  fixed  me  to 
the  spot. 

I  sent  to  Messrs.  Turner  and  Critchley  to  say  that  I  awaited 
them.  When  they  appeared,  I  begged  for  a  short  conversation 
with  them  before  they  should  see  their  niece.  My  object  in  desiring 
to  see  them  first,  was  to  tell  them  the  whole  truth,  and  to 
entreat  that,  for  her  sake,  they  would  not,  as  she  was  now  my 
wife,  give  her  a  bad  opinion  of  me.  They  turned  a  deaf  car 
to  all  that  I  could  say  upon  that  subject,  seemed  convinced 
that  the  marriage  was  null  and  void,  and  urged  me,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  Mrs.  Turner’s  most  dangerous  illness,  and  Mr. 
Turner’s  abject  distress,  to  put  no  obstacle  to  the  return  of 
their  daughter  to  England.  I  could  not  hesitate  for  a  moment. 
I  led  her  to  them,  and  left  her  with  them  for  some  time.  On 
my  return,  I  found  her  as  much  convinced  as  they  were  that 
we  were  not  married. 

I  then,  seeing  their  misery,  hastened  to  afford  them  all  the 
comfort  in  my  power,  by  taking  them  into  their  niece’s  bed¬ 
room,  and  assuring  them  that  that  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  entered  it.  Mr.  R.  Turner  asked  me  if  I  had  any  objection 
to  write  what  I  had  stated?  “Not  the  slightest,”  I  replied,  “if 
you  think  that  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner” ; 
and  I  immediately  wrote  a  strong  declaration  to  the  effect  of 
what  I  had  just  assured  them.  Mr.  R.  Turner  and  Mr.  Critchley 
will  bear  Witness  that  I  did  not  do  this  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  or  to  obtain  credit  or  favour  for  myself;  but  that,  seeing 
*  their  conviction  that  no  marriage  had  taken  place,  and  induced 
by  their  repeated  assertions  to  entertain,  myself,  a  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  I  did  it  voluntarily  and  calmly,  merely  to  give  the 
whole  family  some  consolation  in  their  distress. 

There  was  then  some  desultory  conversation  about  arrest¬ 
ing  me.  This  I  knew  was  out  of  the  question,  but  I  offered,  if 
the  lawyer  would  undertake  that  I  should  be  bailed,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  immediately  to  London.  He  would  not  give  me  an 
assurance  to  that  effect.  I  therefore  declined  returning  to 
England  immediately;  but  I  assured  Messrs.  Turner  and 
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Critchley,  that  I  would  certainly  appear  there  very  soon,  and 
meet,  manfully,  though  submissively,  the  worst  consequences 
of  what  I  had  done. 

In  England  there  was  not  unnaturally  some  doubt  as 
the  appropriate  legal  method  of  dealing  with  the  parties 
to  a  transaction  which  would  have  been  pronounced 
incredible  if  described  in  the  pages  of  a  novel.  Eventually, 
however,  warrants  had  been  issued  against  the  Wake¬ 
fields,  and  on  one  of  these  William  had  been  arrested 
at  Dover  soon  after  Edward  Gibbon  had  proceeded  to 
France.  He  was  conveyed  before  the  Cheshire  magistrates 
and  examined  at  great  length.  Finally  he  was  committed 
to  Lancaster  Castle  to  await  trial,  the  magistrates  refusing 
to  grant  bail.  He  was  brought  before  the  King’s  Bench 
on  the  first  day  of  the  Easter  Term,  and  was  then  admitted 
to  bail  in  a  personal  recognizance  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  and  with  two  sureties  to  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  pounds  each.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  re¬ 
turned  to  England  voluntarily  to  face  the  consequences 
of  his  folly. 


CHAPTER  III 


TRIAL  OF  THE  WAKEFIELDS 

At  the  Lancaster  Assizes  of  August  1826  indictments 
were  preferred  against  Edward  Gibbon  and  William 
Wakefield.  Edward  Gibbon  was  accused  of  having,  at 
Liverpool,  “feloniously  carried  away  one  Ellen  Turner, 
spinster,  then  a  maid  and  heir-apparent  unto  her  father, 
William  Turner,  Esq.,  for  the  sake  of  the  lucre  of  her 
substance;  and  for  having  afterwards  unlawfully  and 
against  her  will  married  the  said  Ellen  Turner.”  A 
similar  indictment  was  preferred  against  William,  and  the 
two  brothers,  with  Frances  Wakefield,  their  stepmother, 
and  Thevenot,  their  servant,  were  also  indicted  for  a 
conspiracy.  The  grand  jury  returned  true  bills  in  both 
cases,  but  reduced  the  first  offence  to  a  misdemeanour. 
The  three  Wakefields  pleaded  not  guilty  and  applied  for 
a  postponement  of  the  trial. 

The  case  aroused  the  greatest  interest  throughout  the 
country.  The  Times  remarked  on  August  9th:  “We 
understand  all  the  lodgings  in  Lancaster  are  engaged 
during  the  Assizes  by  visitors,  whose  curiosity  has 
induced  them  to  be  present  at  Mr.  Wakefield’s  trial.” 
A  week  later  The  Times  said :  “The  personal  appearance 
of  E.  G.  Wakefield  is  not  at  all  prepossessing.  There 
is  much  doggedness  and  inflexibility  in  his  countenance 
and  none  of  that  je  ne  scai  quoi  air  of  gentility  which  is 
said  to  be  so  irresistible  in  captivating  the  fair  sex.  His 
brother  is  a  little  better  looking.” 

c 
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Mr.  Justice  Park  declined  to  postpone  the  trial,  but  it 
was  only  after  tedious  legal  preliminaries  that  the  trial 
proper  actually  began.  On  August  21st  the  court  was 
crowded  to  the  doors  in  the  anticipation  that  the  trial 
of  William  Wakefield  would  come  on.  When  his  name 
was  called,  however,  it  was  found  that  he  was  not  present. 
The  crowd  was  bitterly  disappointed,  and  the  judge  made 
an  order  that  the  recognizances  of  bail  should  be  estreated. 

1  It  was  not  until  March  23,  1827,  that  the  three  defendants 
actually  stood  their  trial  at  Lancaster. 

The  event  caused  great  excitement  in  the  place  and 
throughout  England.  A  Lancaster  correspondent  of  the 
Macclesfield  Courier  wrote : 

All  is  busde  and  excitement  here.  The  most  complete 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  accommodation  and 
convenience  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press,  and  the  parties 
who  are  concerned  in  the  trial.  Last  evening  Mr.  Brougham 
came  into  court  with  a  request  from  Mr.  Scarlett  that  the 
learned  judge  would  so  far  indulge  him  as  to  allow  the  trial 
not  to  come  on  till  nine  o’clock  this  morning,  on  account  of 
his  indisposition,  to  which  his  Lordship  assented.  .  .  .  All 
parties  are  anxious  to  see  Miss  Turner,  who  appears  to  me 
to  have  considerably  improved  in  personal  appearance  since 
the  last  assizes.  .  .  .  E.  G.  W.  has  been  here  all  the  week,  and 
has  not  confined  himself  to  the  house,  but  might  be  seen 
promenading  in  every  direction. 

From  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  trial  Lan¬ 
caster  was  seething  with  excitement  “On  no  former 
occasion,”  we  read  in  the  Macclesfield  Herald,  “was  the 
interest  so  much  excited  as  by  the  trial  of  the  Wakefields.” 
There  was  a  formidable  array  of  counsel  during  the  trial. 
Mr.  Sergeant  Cross  and  Brougham  appeared  for  the 
prosecution,  while  Scarlett,  the  most  famous  criminal 
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lawyer  of  the  day,  appeared  with  Coltman,  Parke  and 
Patteson  for  the  defence.  All  four  became  eventually 
judges  of  the  High  Court. 

The  names  set  out  in  the  indictment  were : 

Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  late  of  Manchester,  gentleman ; 
William  Wakefield,  late  of  the  same  place,  gentleman ;  Edward 
Thevenot,  late  of  the  same  place,  labourer;  Edward  Wake¬ 
field,  late  of  the  same  place,  gentleman,  and  Frances,  the  wife 
of  the  said  Edward  Wakefield. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Cross,  addressing  the  jury,  said : 

Gentlemen,  the  female  of  the  name  of  Wakefield  was  the 
chief  and  infamous  contriver  of  all  this  mischief.  She  had  the 
chance  to  become  acquainted  with  this  family  during  a  tour 
in  France.  In  Paris  she  met  the  defendants  and  was  married 
to  the  father.  This  marriage  was  accomplished,  I  am  told, 
without  the  knowledge  of  anybody  in  Macclesfield  and  even 
without  the  privity  of  her  own  father,  who  is  a  respectable 
old  gentleman,  a  clergyman.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  defend¬ 
ants  were  assisted  both  before  and  after  the  transaction  of 
the  outrage,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  trial,  by  a  daughter- 
in-law  of  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Norwich,  a  man  of  great 
piety,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  she  did  not  have  his  great  Christian 
example  before  her,  to  check  her  entrance  into  a  scheme  like 
this.1 

The  defendants  arrived  from  France,  I  think,  on  the  first  of 
March  last  year.  The  female  defendant  took  an  opportunity 
of  calling  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Grimsditch,  Mr.  Turner’s 
solicitor,  and  part  of  her  conversation  on  that  occasion  was  a 
string  of  inquiries  about  Mr.  Turner’s  family,  and  she  then 
got  all  the  information  she  could  upon  the  subject  of  that 
family.  At  another  time  she  threw  herself  in  Mr.  Grimsditch’s 
way,  and  asked  further  questions,  when  she  learned  that  on 

*  The  Bishop’s  relative,  then  Miss  Bathurst,  was  a  member  of  the 
Wakefield  circle  in  Paris,  and  she  apparently  set  herself  to  find  rich  wive* 
for  Edward  Gibbon  and  William. 
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the  Monday  following  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Grimsditch  were 
to  depart  for  London.  She,  among  other  questions,  inquired 
about  Mrs.  Turner’s  health,  and  Mr.  Grimsditch  frankly  told 
her  that  the  lady  was  not  well,  that  she  had  a  complaint  which 
was  treated  as  a  determination  of  blood  in  the  head,  but 
which,  in  his  own  private  opinion,  was  a  paralytic  affection. 
You  will  observe  that  this  is  a  very  material  fact  for  your 
consideration,  as  on  it  you  will  find  founded  that  pretence 
upon  which  they  got  Miss  Turner  from  her  school. 

Sergeant  Cross  then  detailed  the  movements  of  the 
Wakefields  prior  to  the  abduction,  and  read  the  letter 
which  Thevenot  had  delivered  at  the  school.  He  went  on : 

Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  insured  his  introduction  of 
himself  by  a  circumstance  which  by  a  peculiarity  received 
some  effect  and  credit.  Mr.  Turner  had,  a  short  time  before, 
said  to  his  daughter  jokingly,  in  allusion  to  the  banks  which 
had  stopped  payment,  “I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  stop  pay¬ 
ment,  and  if  I  do  I  must  take  you  from  school.”  This  was  in 
reference  to  a  conversation  between  him  and  his  daughter 
about  a  young  lady  who  was  taken  from  school  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  failure  of  the  banks  destroying  her  father’s 
income. 

The  journey  to  Gretna  Green  and  the  pursuit  of 
Wakefield  were  then  described,  and  Sergeant  Cross  went 
on  to  refer  to  Wakefield’s  attitude  at  Calais : 

He  talked  very  highly,  gendemen,  threatened  violent 
measures,  and  said  he  would  not  give  her  up,  as  she  was  his 
wife.  Although  the  lamentable  delusion  under  which  he  was 
labouring  was  explained  to  him,  he  still  insisted  upon  his 
right  to  the  young  lady.  She  was  amazed  at  the  abominable 
trick  that  had  been  practised  upon  her,  and  testified  her 
abhorrence  of  it  by  instantly  quitting  the  guilty  conspirator 
and  seeking  refuge  in  the  arms  of  her  father. 
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As  Ellen’s  father  did  not  go  to  Calais,  there  is  some 
discrepancy  in  the  prosecution's  statement  on  this  point. 

After  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Grimsditch,  and  other  witnesses 
had  given  evidence,  Ellen  Turner  was  called.  A  legal 
argument  upon  the  question  of  the  admissibility  of  a 
wife’s  evidence  in  a  prosecution  against  her  husband 
ensued,  and  was  settled  by  the  judge  in  favour  of  the 
prosecution. 

Ellen,  whose  appearance  in  court,  The  Times  remarked, 
created  a  great  sensation,  was  called  again.  Now  sixteen 
years  of  age,  she  was  described  as  “a  pretty,  genteel  girl.” 
She  made  the  following  reference  to  the  deception  con¬ 
cerning  her  father’s  alleged  bankruptcy : 


He  said  it  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Grimsditch  that  he 
(Wakefield)  should  be  my  husband,  that  then  the  property 
would  be  mine,  and  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  turn  papa 
out  of  doors  if  I  liked,  but  of  course  I  should  not  think  of 
doing  that.  This  passed  on  the  stage  from  Kendal  to  Carlisle. 
I  gave  no  answer  to  the  proposal  then.  Mr.  Wakefield  fre¬ 
quently  said  he  was  desirous  of  knowing  what  conclusion  I 
had  come  to.  He  said  that  I  should  see  my  papa  soon,  and 
then  I  could  consult  him.  After  we  had  left  Carlisle,  Mr.  W. 
Wakefield  said  that  he  had  something  of  importance  to  com¬ 
municate  to  his  brother.  He  then  told  him  that  he  had  seen 
my  papa  at  Carlisle,  that  Mr.  Grimsditch  was  with  him,  and 
that  he  was  then  concealed  in  a  small  room  at  the  back  of  the 
house — that  he  had  made  two  attempts  that  day  to  cross  the 
borders  but  could  not.  Mr.  W.  Wakefield  said  that  my  papa 
requested  me,  if  I  ever  loved  him,  that  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  accept  Mr.  Wakefield  as  a  husband.  I  then  consented.  I  was 
induced  to  consent  by  the  fear  that  if  I  did  not  my  papa  would 
be  ruined.  I  believed  what  they  had  told  me.  We  then  went 
into  Scotland.  I  then  repeated  my  consent  in  the  presence  of 
some  persons  there. 
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Mr.  Scarlett  then  questioned  Miss  Turner : 

In  Scotland  some  form,  some  ceremony  of  marriage  passed, 
did  it  not? — Yes. 

And  you  received  a  ring? — Yes. 

That  ring  was  too  large,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

And  another  was  purchased  at  Calais? — Yes. 

You  dined  in  Scotland,  did  you  not? — Yes. 

You  then  believed  yourself  the  lawful  wife  of  Mr.  Wake¬ 
field?— I  did. 

Did  you  write  a  letter  to  your  mother  from  Calais? — I  did. 

And  in  it  you  used  the  name  of  Wakefield? — I  did. 

Addressing  the  jury  for  the  defendants,  Mr.  Scarlett 
said  that  it  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Wakefield  that  his  act 
was  wrong.  He  wished  that  Miss  Turner  had  not  been 
called,  for  he  would  then  have  been  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  making  those  remarks  upon  her  conduct 
which  he  now  felt  compelled  to  offer.  That  the  young 
lady  had  concurred  in  promoting  the  marriage  from  the 
first  stage  from  Manchester  down  to  the  period  of  the 
marriage  itself,  he  would  show  by  incontrovertible 
evidence.  Witnesses  would  show  that  Miss  Turner  had 
been  full  of  gaiety  and  alacrity,  and  that  she  had  never 
ceased  from  expressing  her  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
It  would  be  proved  that,  before  her  marriage,  she  had 
sat  upon  Mr.  Wakefield’s  knee,  and  that  she  had  gone 
through  the  ceremony  not  only  without  reluctance,  but 
with  an  impatience  seldom  witnessed  even  at  the  place 
where  her  marriage  had  been  celebrated. 

Linton,  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Gretna,  and  his  sister 
gave  evidence  of  the  cheerfulness  with  which  Ellen  had 
gone  through  the  ceremony. 

David  Laing,  “the  celebrated  blacksmith,”  was  then 
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examined.  “Somebody  had  dressed  him,”  The  Times  * 
remarked,  “in  a  black  coat  and  velvet  waistcoat  and 
breeches  of  the  same  colour,  with  a  shining  pair  of  top 
boots — the  shape  of  his  hat,  too,  resembled  the  clerical 
fashion.”  Laing’s  “ludicrous  expression”  of  gravity  and 
the  quaintness  of  the  phraseology  which  he  used  occa¬ 
sionally  convulsed  the  court  with  laughter.  He  had 
been  in  his  early  days  a  pedlar,  but  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  carried  off  to  sea  by  the  press-gang.  His  ship  was 
boarded  by  Paul  Jones,  the  pirate,  and  the  captives  landed 
at  a  French  port.  Making  his  way  back  to  England, 
Laing  decided  to  try  his  luck  in  the  lucrative  trade  of 
celebrating  marriages  over  the  border.  For  forty-five 
years  he  continued  in  this  occupation. 

His  evidence  established  the  fact  that  Miss  Turner 
had  apparently  been  agreeable  to  the  match,  and  that  he 
had  joined  her  hand  with  Wakefield’s  and  heard  their 
acknowledgment  in  the  customary  form.  The  young  lady, 
he  said,  gave  him  a  pound,  and  afterwards  “embraced 
her  husband  very  agreeably.”  Wakefield  had  paid  him 
between  thirty  and  forty  pounds  “for  the  job.” 

The  jury  retired  about  7.30  p.m.,  and  returned  in 
fifty  minutes  with  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  all  the 
defendants.  The  case  was  almost  the  only  topic  of 
conversation  throughout  the  month  in  England.  The 
Times  gave  nine  columns  to  the  report  of  the  trial,  an 
enormous  amount  in  view  of  the  small  size  of  the  paper 
in  those  days. 

On  the  morning  after  the  trial,  Edward  Gibbon  and 
William  Wakefield  were  committed  to  Lancaster  Castle 
until  they  could  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  for  judgment.  When  this  occurred,  on  May  14, 
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1827,  affidavits  were  put  in  on  their  behalf,  declaring  that 
William  had  acted  entirely  under  his  brother’s  guidance. 
Edward  Gibbon  also  swore  that  the  expenses  of  the 
trial  had  exceeded  three  thousand  pounds.  He  could  pay 
no  more  without  sacrificing  his  children’s  interests  under' 
their  mother’s  settlement.  This  he  would  never  do,  so 
that  fine  would  be  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  perpetual 
imprisonment.  He  prayed  that  this  might  not  be  imposed 
upon  him. 

After  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  pressed  for  the 
severest  penalty  allowed  by  law,  Mr.  Justice  Bayley 
sentenced  Edward  Gibbon  to  imprisonment  in  Newgate 
for  three  years  and  William  to  imprisonment  in  Lancaster 
Castle  for  the  same  time.  Frances  Wakefield  was  not 
brought  up  for  judgment. 

On  May  15  th  Mr.  Turner  presented  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Redesdale 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  annul  the  marriage  between 
Ellen  Turner  and  Wakefield  was  granted.  Two  days 
later  the  House  of  Lords  considered  a  petition  from 
E.  G.  Wakefield  praying  for  permission  to  be  heard  per¬ 
sonally  at  the  bar  against  any  Bill  to  annul  his  marriage. 
The  petition  was  granted,  but  the  Bill  became  law  in  due 
course.  Its  first  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
moved  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Freed  from  her  strange 
alliance,  Ellen  Turner  in  1829  married  Mr.  Legh,  a 
member  of  an  old  Cheshire  family.1 

So  ended  a  remarkable  episode  in  legal  history  and  in 
the  life  of  Wakefield.  He  was  attacked  bitterly  by  the 
Press  and  the  people  of  Britain,  and  it  is  difficult,  perhaps, 

*  She  died  in  childbirth  in  1831.  David  Laing,  the  blacksmith,  caught 
a  chill  on  the  way  back  from  the  trial  and  died  soon  afterwards,  aged 
seventy-two. 
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to  imagine  how  he  ever  came  to  think  that  he  could 
succeed  in  his  plan  of  marrying  Ellen  Turner.  He  would 
certainly  have  abandoned  it,  even  at  the  last  moment 
before  telling  Ellen  the  story  of  the  bankruptcy,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  strange  turn  of  fate  which  ordained 
that  she  should  seem  perfectly  content  to  go  with  him. 
But  the  scheme  was,  from  first  to  last,  a  foolish  and 
impossible  one,  concocted  in  the  unreal  atmosphere  of 
that  gay  Parisian  circle  in  which  the  Wakefields  moved. 

In  the  comments  which  every  newspaper  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  most  of  the  other  publications,  made 
on  the  case,  we  find  the  money  motive  advanced  as  the 
dominant  one  in  Wakefield’s  mind.  The  view,  though 
natural,  is  not  quite  accurate,  for  it  was  ambition  rather 
than  avarice  which  prompted  the  young  man  to  seize 
the  slender  opportunity  of  public  advancement  which 
presented  itself.  Even  in  the  hectic  atmosphere  of  Paris, 
he  had  evolved,  as  we  have  seen,  definite  political  ideas, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  Parliamentary  career  for  him  was 
freely  discussed  by  his  friends.  The  Turner  project  was 
to  some  extent  influenced  by  Wakefield’s  desire  to  be¬ 
come  Member  of  Parliament  for  Macclesfield  and  help  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  silk-weavers  there.  This  desire 
stimulated  the  fantastic  .plan  which  in  its  outcome  seemed 
to  wreck  for  ever  any  chance  of  a  public  career  for 
Wakefield.  From  the  luxuries  of  Paris  Wakefield  was  to 
endure  the  hardships  of  Newgate.  We  shall  see  that  his 
experiences  in  that  abode  of  crime  and  misery  are  as  full 
of  dramatic  interest  as  the  episode  which  brought  them 
about. 


CHAPTER  IV 


NEWGATE 

Newgate  Prison  a  century  ago  was  not  a  pleasant 
place.  It  was  notorious  for  its  mismanagement,  and  its 
effect  on  the  apparently  gay  and  shiftless  Wakefield 
might  well  have  been  dreaded  by  his  relatives.  But 
early  in  his  experience  of  prisons,  in  a  letter  from  Lan¬ 
caster  Castle,  he  wrote  to  Frances  Wakefield : 

You  ought  to  know  how  little  I  care  for  personal  luxuries. 
Air,  exercise,  water,  privacy  and  books  are  all-sufficient  for 
any  man  of  common  sense  and  courage.  I  have  all  these,  so  I 
give  you  my  word  that,  could  I  forget  what  others  feel  for 
me,  I  should  at  this  time  be  as  much  at  my  ease  as  I  ever  was 
in  my  life. 

In  another  letter  to  Frances  from  the  same  place 
he  says : 

Some  of  my  unknown  correspondents  write  law  to  me, 
some  consolation,  some  love,  and  one  an  offer  of  marriage  I 
Without  something  to  live  for  I  should  be  very  unhappy,  so  I 
have  a  cat  with  one  woolly  draggle  of  a  kitten,  and  a  root  of 
grass  which  grows  in  a  hole  in  a  wall,  and  which  I  watch  and 
nurse  as  if  it  were  a  cutting  from  the  Tree  of  Life.  My  fellow 
prisoners  are  a  stout  Wigan  engineer,  confined  for  three  years 
unjustly,  a  Manchester  thief,  and  a  miserable  Irishman,  one 
Patrick  Blake,  who,  “Please  your  honour  and  long  life  to 
your  honour,”  expects  to  be  hanged  for  a  violent  highway 
robbery.  The  magistrates  come  to  stare  at  me,  so  I  compel 
them,  by  standing  and  staring  formally  with  my  hat  on,  to  be 
regularly  introduced  by  the  turnkey. 
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When  he  arrived  at  Newgate,  Wakefield  found  himself 
in  less  pleasant  surroundings  than  at  Lancaster  Castle, 
but  there  was  not  in  those  days  daily  manual  labour  to 
exhaust  the  prisoner.  Wakefield  could  have  his  children 
to  see  him,  and  this  was  undoubtedly  a  great  source  of 
comfort  to  him.  To  his  grandmother,  Priscilla  Wakefield, 
he  wrote  on  February  27,  1 828  : 

My  confinement  is  in  some  respects  very  advantageous  to 
them  (the  children),  as  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend  to 
their  education,  which  is  proceeding  to  my  heart’s  content. 
Their  progress  during  the  last  six  months  surprises  even  me, 
who  am  bound  to  think  my  own  children  prodigies.  Your  list 
of  Catherine’s  children  is  enough  to  brighten  one;  but  I  know 
you  think  a  numerous  family  a  great  advantage;  that  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  opinion  of  yours  in  which  I  cannot  agree 
with  you.  What  should  I  do,  for  instance,  with  six?  Why  they 
must  eat  each  other,  for  I  could  not  keep  them.  But,  to  show 
you  that  I  do  not  altogether  disagree  with  you,  I  will  add  that 
I  should  like  to  have  forty  daughters  with  as  many  thousands 
a  year  to  divide  amongst  them  at  my  death,  or  their  marriages. 
I  know  you  would  quote  the  bundle  of  sticks,  but  if  all  the 
sticks  are  rotten,  that  is,  poor,  what  becomes  of  the  argument? 

Both  my  children  are  learning  to  draw,  and  are  as  fond  of 
it  as  I  used  to  be  when  I  scrawled  upon  everything  in  your 
Tottenham  house.  What  a  number  of  recollections  that  word 
brings  to  my  mind!  among  which  your  incessant  care  and 
kindness  hold  the  highest  place.  Mrs.  Fry  came  to  see  me  the 
other  day,  and  made  me  think  of  you  and  the  old  house,  and 
that  pond  which  you  used  to  dread  so  much.  You  do  not 
remember,  I  daresay,  so  I  will  tell  you  that  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  being  on  a  visit  to  you,  he  gave  me  half  a  crown  and 
told  me  to  throw  it  into  that  same  pond.  I,  being  six  years  old, 
thought  him  a  very  honest  man,  and  concluded  that  the 
money  was  bad,  and  that  he  wished  it  to  be  thrown  away. 
Away  I  threw  it  therefore,  and  came  back  from  the  pond, 
quite  proud  of  my  share  in  so  honest  an  action.  What  I  had 
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done  coming  out,  Mr.  Fry  gave  me  another  half-crown,  which 
I  kept.  And  at  night,  as  if  there  could  be  no  good  without 
evil  in  this  world,  I  went  to  sleep  Chuckling  over  the  idea 
that  I  had  got  five  shillings  out  of  my  father’s  enemies,  as 
from  something  I  heard  during  the  day  I  imagined  our 
cousins  Fry  to  be.  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  recollec¬ 
tion? 

I  hope  you  heard  of  Torlesse’s  visit  to  me  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  advising  me  to  send  my  daughter  abroad,  upon 
which  subject  he  didn’t  open  his  mouth.  His  silence  did  him 
honour ;  and  I  hope  he  was  not  blamed  for  the  fruitlessness  of 
his  journey.  If  he  were,  it  was  unfairly,  for  had  he  talked  till 
now  he  must  still  have  gone  back  to  report  no  progress.  If 
anyone  were  to  ask  me  for  my  teeth  or  half  my  limbs,  I  might 
perhaps  part  with  them,  but  my  daughter  1  What  could  have 
put  it  into  their  heads  ? 

i  The  care  of  his  children,  who  were  in  rooms  near 
the  prison,  at  first  absorbed  Wakefield’s  whole  attention, 
\  but  later  he  passed  to  a  closer  consideration  of  the  fate 
of  those  about  him.  His  cousin,  Elizabeth  Fry,  the 
renowned  social  worker,  one  of  whose  many  visits  to 
,  him  is  recorded  in  his  letter  to  Priscilla,  probably  did 
much  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  the  reform 
of  criminal  law  and  administration.  In  his  essay,  The 
Condemned  Sermon ,  which  he  wrote  in  1830  and  published 
in  Popular  Politics  in  1837,  Wakefield  draws  a  terrible 
picture  of  the  scene  in  Newgate  chapel  on  the  Sunday 
before  prisoners  are  to  be  executed — not  a  detail  of 
which,  he  states,  he  has  not  himself  witnessed. 

The  four  prisoners  on  the  particular  morning  he 
selects  are  a  youth  about  eighteen  years  old  condemned 
for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  goods  valued  at  more 
than  £5,  a  burglar,  a  sheep-stealer,  and  a  clergyman  con- 
.  victed  of  forgery.  The  service  begins : 
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They  sing  the  Morning  Hymn,  which  of  course  reminds 
the  condemned  of  their  prospect  for  to-morrow  morning. 
Eight  o’clock  to-morrow  morning  is  to  be  their  last  moment. 
They  come  to  the  burial  service.  The  youth,  who,  alone  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  is  both  able  and  willing  to  read, 
is,  from  want  of  practice,  at  a  loss  to  find  the  place  in  his 
prayer-book.  The  ordinary  observes  him,  looks  to  the 
sheriffs,  and  says  aloud,  “the  Service  for  the  Dead.”  The 
youth’s  hands  tremble  as  they  hold  the  book  upside-down. 
The  burglar  is  heard  to  mutter  an  angry  oath.  The  sheep- 
stealer  smiles,  and,  extending  his  arms  upwards,  looks  with  a 
glad  expression  to  the  roof  of  the  chapel.  The  forger  has 
never  moved. 

Let  us  pass  on.  All  have  sung  the  “Lamentation  of  a 
Sinner,”  and  have  seemed  to  pray,  “especially  for  those  now 
awaiting  the  awful  execution  of  the  law.”  We  come  to  the 
sermon. 

The  ordinary  of  Newgate  is  an  orthodox,  unaffected  Church 
of  England  divine,  who  preaches  plain  homely  discourses, 
as  fit  as  any  religious  discourse  can  be  fit  for  the  irritated 
audience.  The  sermon  of  this  day,  whether  eloquent  or  plain, 
useful  or  useless,  must  produce  a  striking  effect  at  the  moment 
of  its  delivery.  The  text  without  another  word  is  enough 
to  raise  the  wildest  passions  of  the  audience,  already  fretted 
by  an  exhibition  of  gross  injustice,  and  by  the  contradiction 
involved  in  the  conjunction  of  religion  with  the  taking  away 
of  lives.  “The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  heart:  a  broken 
and  contrite  heart,  O  God  1  thou  wilt  not  despise.”  For  a 
while  the  preacher  addresses  himself  to  the  congregation  at 
large,  who  listen  attentively — excepting  the  clergyman  and 
the  burglar,  of  whom  the  former  is  still  rolled  up  at  the 
bottom  of  the  condemned  pew,  whilst  the  eyes  of  the  latter 
are  wandering  round  the  chapel,  and  one  of  them  is  occa¬ 
sionally  winked,  impudently,  at  some  acquaintance  amongst 
the  prisoners  for  trial.  At  length  the  ordinary  pauses :  and 
then,  in  a  deep  tone,  which,  though  hardly  above  a  whisper, 
is  audible  to  all,  says:  “Now  to  you,  my  poor  fellow-mortals, 
who  are  about  to  suffer  the  last  penalty  of  the  law.”  But  why 
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should  I  repeat  the  whole?  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  in  the 
.same  solemn  tone  he  talks  for  about  ten  minutes  of  crimes, 
punishments,  bonds,  shame,  ignominy,  sorrow,  sufferings, 
wretchedness,  pangs,  childless  parents,  widows,  and  helpless 
orphans,  broken  and  contrite  hearts,  and  death  to-morrow 
morning  for  the  benefit  of  society.  What  happens  ?  The  dying 
men  are  dreadfully  agitated.  The  young  stealer  in  a  dwelling- 
house  no  longer  has  the  least  pretence  to  bravery.  He  grasps 
the  back  of  the  pew ;  his  legs  give  way ;  he  utters  a  faint  groan, 
and  sinks  on  the  floor.  Why  does  no  one  stir  to  help  him? 
Where  would  be  the  use?  The  hardened  burglar  moves  not, 
nor  does  he  speak ;  but  his  face  is  of  an  ashy  paleness :  and,  if 
you  look  carefully,  you  may  see  blood  trickling  from  his  lip, 
which  he  has  bitten  unconsciously,  or  from  rage,  or  to  rouse 
his  fainting  courage.  The  poor  sheep-stealer  is  in  a  frenzy.  He 
throws  his  hands  far  from  him  and  shouts  aloud,  “Mercy, 
good  Lord!  mercy  is  all  I  ask.  The  Lord  in  His  mercy  cornel 
There !  there !  I  see  the  Lamb  of  God !  Oh,  how  happy !  Oh ! 
this  is  happy  1”  Meanwhile,  the  clergyman,  still  bent  into  the 
form  of  a  sleeping  dog,  struggles  violently, — his  feet,  legs, 
hands,  and  arms,  even  the  muscles  of  his  back,  move  with  a 
quick  jerking  motion,  not  naturally,  but,  as  it  were,  like  the 
affected  parts  of  a  galvanized  corpse.  Suddenly  he  utters  a 
short,  sharp  scream,  and  all  is  still. 

The  silence  is  short.  As  the  ordinary  proceeds  “to  con¬ 
clude”  the  women  set  up  a  yell,  which  is  mixed  with  a  rustling 
noise,  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  those  whose  hysterics 
‘  have  ended  in  fainting.  The  sheriffs  cover  their  faces ;  and  one 
of  their  inquisitive  friends  blows  his  nose  with  his  glove.  The 
keeper  tries  to  appear  unmoved ;  but  his  eye  wanders  anxiously 
over  the  combustible  assembly.  The  children  round  the  com¬ 
munion  table  stare  and  gape  with  childish  wonder.  The  two 
masses  of  prisoners  for  trial  undulate  and  duly  murmur; 
while  the  capital  convicts,  who  were  lately  in  that  black  pew, 
appear  faint  with  emotion. 

This  exhibition  lasts  for  some  minutes,  and  then  the  con¬ 
gregation  disperses;  the  condemned  returning  to  the  cells; 
the  forger  carried  by  turnkeys;  the  youth  sobbing  aloud 
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convulsively,  as  a  passionate  child;  the  burglar  muttering 
curses  and  savage  expressions  of  defiance;  whilst  the  poor  - 
sheep-stealer  shakes  hands  with  the  turnkeys,  whistles 
merrily,  and  points  upwards  with  madness  in  his  look. 

No  man  could  witness  such  scenes  without  receiving 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression.  They  provided  Wakefield 
with  the  material  which  he  used  in  his  work  Facts 
delating  to  the  Punishment  of  Death  in  the  Metropolis , 
published  in  1831,  which  had  an  immediate  effect  in 
calling  public  attention  to  the  scandalous  frequency  of 
death  sentences  for  comparatively  light  offences.  Wake¬ 
field  learned  much  of  the  terrible  effect  of  the  death 
sentence  on  the  minds  of  the  condemned.  He  befriended 
a  military  officer  named  Montgomery  who  had  to  commit 
suicide  to  avoid  the  death  penalty,  although  the  Bank  of 
England  which  he  had  defrauded  was  willing  that  the 
sentence  should  be  mitigated.  In  a  letter  to  Wakefield, 
read  at  the  inquest,  Montgomery  wrote :  “But  for  your 
note,  but  for  the  pressure  of  your  hand,  last  Saturday 
evening  would  have  ended  the  dreadful  tragedy.  God  bless 
you  1  May  you  find  such  a  friend  as  your  heart  deserves  l” 

In  Newgate  Wakefield  showed  those  qualities  which 
were  to  win  him  fame  and  which  had  lain  dormant  in 
his  youth  when  pleasure  and  amusement  had  apparently 
dominated  his  desires.  He  now  proved  himself  to  possess 
the  faculty  of  entering  into  the  sorrows  of  his  fellow- 
men,  of  examining  the  causes  of  their  sorrows,  and  of 
forming  plans  for  decreasing  the  flow  of  human  misery 
into  the  gloomy  confines  of  Newgate.  Of  his  work  on 
The  Punishment  of  Death  the  Athenaum  said : 

Out  of  evil  comes  good,  for  to  Mr.  Wakefield’s  three 
years’  imprisonment  in  Newgate  we  are  indebted  for  this 
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judicious  and  serviceable  publication.  Mr.  Wakefield  has 
laboured  wisely  and  diligently  to  atone  for  the  wrongs  he 
committed,  and  every  good  man  will  be  content  to  forget 
that  he  ever  erred. 

The  Spectator  was  equally  emphatic : 

Many  men  of  distinguished  talents  and  acknowledged 
wisdom  have  reasoned  against  the  necessity  or  the  utility  of 
the  infliction  of  death,  without,  however,  producing  much 
effect  on  the  mass  of  public  opinion.  Antiquity — which  is  an 
argument  against  rather  than  for  the  punishment — has  lent  its 
venerable  sanction  to  it;  and  the  authority  of  writers  and 
reasoners  has  been  condemned  as  being  urged  on  behalf  of  a 
dangerous  theory.  A  voice  has,  however,  risen  from  amidst 
the  very  centre  of  crime,  misery  and  wretchedness.  A  strange 
offence  against  society  threw  an  enlightened  reasoner,  an 
active  inquirer,  an  acute  observer,  into  the  place  which  is,  as 
it  were,  the  nucleus  of  metropolitan  crime.  The  imprison- 
^ment  of  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  in  Newgate,  will 
probably  prove  a  source  of  the  most  essential  benefit  to  the 
country.  With  a  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  an  activity  of  mind 
which  we  cannot  but  respect,  forgetful  of  his  own  misfor¬ 
tunes,  he  appears  to  have  instantly  turned  to  his  task  of  doing 
the  greatest  good  open  to  him  in  his  position.  ...  If  ever 
man  redeemed  the  wrong  he  had  done  society,  by  conferring 
upon  it  a  vast  benefit,  it  is  Mr.  Wakefield.  We  would  call  upon 
all  generous  minds  to  forget  that  this  ingenious  and  enlight¬ 
ened  inquirer  had  ever  been  detained  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison,  except  for  the  purpose  of  a  philosophical  investiga¬ 
tion. 

But  Wakefield’s  writings  on  the  punishment  of  death, 
though  powerful  and  very  important,  were  not  the  main 
fruit  of  his  own  punishment.  He  gazed  at  the  actual 
results  of  the  criminal  system  and  regretted  them.  He 
examined  at  first  hand  the  working  of  transportation  as 
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a  preventive  of  crime,  and  talked  with  men  who  had 
"  defied  the  law  and  returned  from  the  convict  colonies. 
pFrom  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  punishment  as  a 
preventive  measure  he  went  on  to  consider  the  effect 
of  the  practice  of  transportation  on  the  colony  to  which 
the  criminals  were  sent.  He  then  studied  the  writings  of 
economists  and  the  pages  of  blue  books  in  an  attempt 
to  evolve  an  alternative  system  to  that  of  convict  coloni¬ 
zation.  When  the  vision  of  a  different  order  of  things 
did  occur  to  him,  he  lacked  neither  the  strength  of 
intellect  to  work  out  its  details  nor  the  strength  of  will 
\to  surmount  the  great  obstacles  in  his  path.  The  extent 
of  his  achievement  may  best  be  measured  by  a  survey  of 
the  system  which  he  set  himself  to  destroy. 
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Wakefield  began  to  think  of  the  subject  of  colonization 
yj for  two  probable  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  he  might 
have  been  transported  himself,  and  secondly,  it  was 
possible  that  the  colonies  might  furnish  him  with  the 
means  of  a  political  career  now  denied  to  him  in  England. 
He  read  widely  on  the  subject  of  transportation  and 
migration,  and  was  soon  struck  by  the  phenomenon  of 
the  scarcity  of  labour  which  was  associated  with  the 
foundation  of  new  colonies.  When  and  how  he  conceived 
his  ideas  of  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  in  his  inquiries  he  must  have  read  of  the 
practice  in  the  United  States  of  selling  land  instead  of 
giving  it  away.  He  must  also  have  read  that  passage  in 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
publish  an  edition,  which  runs : 

Every  colonist  gets  more  land  than  he  can  possibly  culti¬ 
vate.  He  has  no  rent  and  scarce  any  taxes  to  pay.  No  landlord 
shares  with  him  in  its  produce,  and  the  share  of  the  sovereign 
is  commonly  but  a  trifle.  He  has  every  motive  to  render  as 
great  as  possible  a  produce,  which  is  thus  to  be  almost  entirely 
his  own.  But  his  land  is  commonly  so  extensive,  fb:- to  bn  II 
his  own  industry  and  with  all  the  industry  of  other  people  he 
can  get  to  employ,  he  can  seldom  make  it  prod  :  t'-~j  i.c  ;:h 
part  of  what  it  is  capable  of  producing.  He  is  eager,  therefore, 
to  collect  labourers  from  all  quarters,  and  to  toward  them 
with  the  most  liberal  wages.  But  those  liberal  \*agcs,  joined 
to  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  land,  soon  make  those  labourers 
leave  him,  in  order  to  become  landlords  thems  eivt.p  and  to 
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reward,  with  equal  liberality,  other  labourers,  who  soon  leave 
them  for  the  same  reason  that  they  left  their  first  master. 

The  idea  of  selling  land  at  a  price  sufficient  to  prevent 
labourers  becoming  landowners  too  quickly  became  the 
basis  of  the  Wakefield  system  which  was  destined — after 
a  long  struggle — to  change  the  whole  colonial  policy  of 
England. 

That  policy  Wakefield  attacked  with  unparalleled 
vigour.  Canada  he  found  divided  into  two  provinces, 

-  both  discontented.  Newfoundland  was  regarded  merely 
as  a  fishing-vessel,  colonization  being  discouraged.  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  presented  racial  problems  of  an 
intricate  kind.  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  were  convict  colonies,  which  gave  Wakefield  all 
the  material  he  needed  for  his  attack  on  the  existing 
system.  A  new  colony  founded  at  Swan  River  (Western 
Australia)  gave  him  a  splendid  chance  of  constructive 
criticism.  Why  had  the  colony  failed  to  realize  the 
expectations  of  its  founders?  Wakefield  threw  himself 
into  the  task  of  giving  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question. 

The  investigations  involved  him  in  many  considera¬ 
tions  besides  the  mere  question  of  the  disposal  of  land. 
There  existed  in  the  colonies  no  really  representative 
government.  In  some  of  them  legislative  power  was 
vested  in  the  governor,  his  council  and  an  assembly,  but 
the  governor  was  the  sole  possessor  of  executive  power, 
and  the  council  was  responsible  to  him  alone.  In  the 
other  colonies  there  was  no  representation  of  the  settlers ' 
at  all. 

What  a  chance  was  thus  presented  to  a  reformer  with 
sufficient  imagination  and  energy  to  grasp  his  oppor- 
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tunity!  Wakefield  seized  the  chance  with  both  hands, 
seeing  in  the  labour  before  him  a  glorious  opportunity 
of  vindicating  his  reputation  and  atoning  for  his  folly. 
Lying  in  Newgate,  he  drew  a  picture  of  life  in  New 
South  Wales,  so  vivid  in  its  general  outline,  so  accurate 
in  its  details — largely  owing  to  his  personal  contact  with 
transported  convicts  who  had  found  their  way  back  to 
England- — that  it  was  generally  accepted  as  the  work  of 
an  actual  settler.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  Sketch  of  a 
Proposal  for  Colonizing  Australasia ,  Wakefield  gave  the 
world  the  first  rough  draft  of  his  system  which  he 
elaborated  in  a  series  of  eleven  letters  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  published  in  August,  September,  and  October 
1829,  and  in  book  form  in  the  same  year  as  A  "Letter from 
Sydney,  the  Principal  Town  of  Australasia:  Edited  by  Robert 
Gouger;  Together  with  the  Outline  of  a  System  of  Colonisation. 
Samuel  Sidney,  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Wakefield 
system,  remarks  in  The  Three  Colonies  of  Australia ,  that 
this  little  book  produced  a  sensation  in  the  literary  and 
political  world  of  London. 

Its  style  may  be  illustrated  by  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  introduction : 

I  have  to  give  you,  in  general  terms,  my  opinion  of  Eastern 
Australia,  and  of  the  prospects  which  this  penal  settlement 
offers  to  emigrants  of  a  class  above  “convicts,  labourers, 
mechanics,  and  desperate  or  needy  men.”  All  that  you  read 
in  the  works  of  Wentworth  and  Cunningham,  as  to  the 
healthfulness  and  beauty  of  the  climate,  is  strictly  true.  There 
are  scarcely  any  diseases  but  what  result  immediately  from 
intemperance.  Dropsy,  palsy,  and  the  whole  train  of  nervous 
complaints  are  common  enough;  but  then,  drunkenness  is 
the  vice  par  excellence  of  the  lower  orders ;  and  the  better  class 
of  settlers  have  not  learned  those  habits  of  temperance  which 
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arc  suited  to  the  climate  of  Naples.  The  two  classes  often 
remind  me  of  English  ’Squires  and  their  grooms,  as  I  used  to 
see  them  at  Florence,  just  after  the  peace ;  the  masters  drinking 
at  dinner,  because  they  were  abroad,  and  after  dinner  because 
they  were  Englishmen ;  the  servants  drinking  always,  because 
wine  and  brandy  were  cheap.  Perhaps  a  generation  must  pass 
away  before  the  people  here  will  accommodate  their  habits  to 
the  climate,  which  is  that  of  Italy,  without  either  malaria  or 
the  sirocco. 

The  full  importance  of  this  remarkable  work  may  beN 
gathered  from  the  extracts  which  appear  at  the  end  of 
this  book.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  here,' that  Wakefield  ( 
requited  that  all  future  grants  of  land  should  be  paid  1 
for ;  that  a  tax  should  be  levied  on  the  actual  rent  of  all 
lands  already  granted,  or  to  be  granted  throughout  the 
Australasian  settlements ;  that  the  revenue  thus  obtained 
should  form  an  Emigration  Fund,  to  be  used  for  con¬ 
veying  British  labourers  to  the  colony  free  of  charge; 
that  money  should  be  raised  on  the  security  of  the 
Emigration  Fund;  that  the  supply  of  labourers  should 
as  nearly  as  possible  be  proportioned  to  the  demand 
for  labour  at  each  settlement ;  that  there  should  be  equal 
numbers  of  emigrants  of  both  sexes,  an  absolute  pre¬ 
ference  being  given  to  young  persons;  and  that  any 
surplus  of  the  proceeds  from  the  land-tax  and  sales  of 
land  should  be  employed  in  relief  of  other  taxes.  Wake¬ 
field  omitted  from  this  sketch  of  his  principles  the  price 
of  £z  per  acre  for  land  which  he  had  set  out  in  the 
Sketch  of  a  Proposal  for  Colonizing  Australasia.  'He  now 
took  up  the  attitude  that  his  “sufficient”  price,  which 
was  to  become  famous,  could  be  determined  only  by  ^ 
local  condi tions.vl 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  revolution  — 
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implied  in  the  Wakefield  principles.  To  us  it  seems 
purely  a  matter  of  course  that  land  should  be  sold  instead 
of  being  given  away,  but  when  Wakefield  was  writing 
fin  Newgate,  free  gifts  of  great  tracts  of  land  were  the 
acknowledged  method  of  disposing  of  colonial  territories. 
These  gifts  were  a  form  of  patronage  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day  might  be  expected  to  maintain  jealously 
^against  the  encroachment  of  reformers,  especially  when 
led  by  one  whose  folly  had  debarred  him  from  a  career 
in  the  House  of  Commons. rThe  difficulties  in  his  path 
might  well  have  deterred  Wakefield,  but  with  supreme 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  own  reasoning,  he  pressed 
forward  to  the  fight  against  vested  interests  with  a  vigour 
which  attracted  disciples  to  him  and  caused  the  Spectator 
to  act  as  the  champion  of  his  views  even  while  he 
was  still  in  Newgate?  The  Spectator  on  March  13,  1830, 
drew  a  comparison  between  the  measures  advocated  by 
Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  the  arch-priest  of  emigration,  and 
those  of  Wakefield,  the  apostle  of  the  new  colonization. 
The  writer  said  that  Horton  had  apparently  never  seen 
the  scheme  which  the  author  of  the  Letter  from  Sydney 
had  unfolded.  “We  look  upon  this  scheme,”  he  remarked, 
“as  one  of  the  highest  examples  of  human  ingenuity.” 

Wilmot  Horton  was  a  very  well-meaning  man,  who 
saw  in  emigration  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  surplus 
population,  but  whose  method  may  be  described  in  brief, 
in  Charles  Buller’s  phrase,  as  “the  shovelling  out  of 
paupers.”  Horton  became  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
War  and  the  Colonies  in  1822.  He  thought  that  by 
reducing  the  supply  of  labour  in  England  by  migration, 
the  wages  of  the  labourers  remaining  could  be  raised 
to  an  adequate  standard.  His  scheme  was  confined  to 
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paupers,  and  the  Government  was  to  establish  them  on 
the  land,  advancing  money  to  the  parishes  on  the  security 
of  the  poor  rate.  There  was  no  consideration  in  the 
scheme  of  the  possibility  of  differences  in  type  among 
the  emigrants,  and  it  was  left  to  Wakefield  to  point  out 
that  such  a  consideration  was  of  paramount  importance.  — 
Horton  looked  on  emigrants  as  a  separate  class  of  people.  I 
Wakefield  regarded  them  as  ordinary  human  beings 
differing  as  much  among  themselves  as  from  other  people. 
The  Government’s  practical  experiments  in  “Wilmot 
Hortonism”  were  not  extensive  enough  to  prove  whether 
the  system  was  capable  of  producing  beneficial  results 
in  proportion  to  the  necessary  expenditure,  but  Horton 
continued  to  agitate  for  the  establishment  of  his  system 
on  a  large  scale.  He  wished  to  enable  parishes  to  mortgage 
their  poor  rates  in  order  to  provide  “for  their  able- 
bodied  paupers  by  colonization  in  the  British  Colonies.^ 
He  found,  however,  that  public  indifference  to  the  subject  1 
of  emigration  was  too  strong  for  him  to  overcome. 
Wakefield  himself,  with  incomparably  greater  powers  of 
persuasion,  found  the  fight  against  this  indifference  a ^ 
long  and  bitter  one. 

He  wrote  for  the  Spectator  an  article  on  “The  Cure  and  j 
Prevention  of  Pauperism  by  Means  of  Systematic  Coloniz¬ 
ation,”  which  appeared  on  April  3,  1830 : 

The  sole  motive  of  emigration  is  the  desire  to  better  one’s 
condition.  No  one  will  emigrate  until  that  desire  becomes 
stronger  than  attachment  for  country.  But  is  this  to  be  re¬ 
gretted?  Is  it  at  all  desirable  that  a  strong  temptation  should 
be  held  out  to  the  emigration  of  the  middle  classes,  who,  if 
they  should  emigrate  in  large  numbers,  would  constantly 
abstract  large  masses  of  capital  from  the  country?  ...  It 
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is  quite  needless  to  prove  that  the  constant  and  permanent 
abstraction  of  capital  from  any  State  must  be  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial.  The  distance  of  the  colonies,  therefore, 
operates  beneficially  to  the  parent  State,  when,  by  acting  on 
the  love  of  country,  it  checks  the  immigration  of  those  who 
arc  not  miserable.  Our  own  Governments,  however,  appear 
to  have  thought  quite  otherwise,  for,  as  far  as  any  deliberate 
purpose  can  be  discovered  in  the  various  modes  of  coloniza¬ 
tion  which  have  been  adopted  from  the  plantation  of  Virginia 
to  the  new  settlement  of  Western  Australia,  that  purpose 
seems  to  have  been  to  tempt  persons,  not  paupers,  to  abstract 
capital  from  the  country.  .  .  .  It  is  proposed  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  require  a  considerable  price  for  all  future  grants  of 
land  without  exception,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
should  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  emigration.  .  .  .  Con¬ 
centration,  we  repeat  once  more,  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  scheme.  In  a  waste  country,  the  concentration  of  the 
people  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  some  restriction  on  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  waste  land. 

This  passage  shows  that  the  complete  “Wakefield 
System”  was  gradually  evolved,  for  a  leading  principle 
of  Wakefield’s  later  projects  was  the  inducement  held 
out  to  people  with  capital  to  go  out  as  colonists.  The 
development  was  perfectly  natural.  When  Wakefield 
wrote  his  first  pamphlets  and  articles,  the  colonies  and 
emigration  were  so  unpopular  that  to  ask  people  of 
capital  and  education  to  become  colonists  would  have 
been  futile.  Wakefield  recognized  this,  and  it  was  his 
growing  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  securing  in  a  new 
land  a  combination  of  the  elements  which  existed  in  the 
old  that  induced  him  to  engage  in  plans  for  new  colonies 
which  could  be  guided  along  the  right  paths  of  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  very  beginning. 

Wakefield  was  released  from  prison  in  May  1830. 
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After  a  short  rest  at  his  cousin  John  Head’s  Ipswich 
home,  where  his  grandmother,  Priscilla  Wakefield,  was 
now  living,  he  set  to  work  to  establish  a  society  which 
should  help  to  propagate  his  views  and  substitute 
systematic  colonization  on  a  large  scale  for  mere  emigra¬ 
tion.  Describing  the  society  in  1847,  Wakefield  wrote: 

They  were  an  unknown  and  feeble  body,  composed  chiefly 
of  very  young  men,  some  of  whose  names,  however,  have 
long  ceased  to  be  obscure,  whilst  others  are  among  the  most 
celebrated  of  our  day.  They  used  to  say  at  the  time,  that  they 
were  an  exceedingly  small  minority,  as  indeed  they  were ;  for 
whilst  the  outside  number  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  did 
not  pass  a  dozen,  the  great  public  was  either  hostile  or  utterly 
indifferent  to  their  views.  The  objectors  formed  two  distinct 
classes.  Belief  in  the  doctrine  of  superabundant  population 
was,  at  that  time,  confined  to  a  few;  and  even  these  denied 
the  possibility  of  a  superabundance  of  capital.  Thus  some  took 
offence  at  the  notion  of  sending  people  out  of  the  country; 
and  others  contended  that  the  grand  object  in  our  political 
economy  should  be,  instead  of  sending  capital  abroad,  to 
accumulate  the  utmost  quantity  at  home.  But  all  the  objectors 
united,  though  comprising  nearly  everybody  who  noticed 
the  subject,  were  far  from  numerous.  The  public  at  large 
cared  nothing  about  the  matter,  and  could  not  be  brought  to 
take  the  slightest  interest  in  it.  If  opponents  had  been  many 
and  much  in  earnest,  converts  would  not  have  been  wanting; 
the  general  inattention  was  too  complete  for  an  opposition 
that  might  have  proved  useful.  We  could  not  even  get  up  a 
controversy,  except  with  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  and  Colonel 
Torrens ;  to  which,  though  it  put  an  end  to  our  infant  society, 
the  public  was  utterly  indifferent. 

The  Society  was  called  the  National  Colonization 
Society,  and  it  absorbed  an  earlier  Emigration  Society 
which  Robert  Gouger,  a  convert  to  Wakefield’s  views, 
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had  formed  in  the  previous  year.  The  new  Society  had 
at  first  only  about  a  dozen  members,  but  it  gradually 
expanded,  Wakefield  giving  a  list  of  forty-two  members 
in  England  and  America  in  1833.  Charles  Buller, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  John  Hutt,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  Sir  J.  C. 
Hobhouse,  and  Colonel  R.  Torrens  were  in  this  list. 

In  its  first  pamphlet,  A  Statement  of  the  Principles  and 
Objects  of  a  Proposed  National  Society  for  the  Cure  and  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Pauperism  by  Means  of  Systematic  Colonisation,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1830,  the  Society  set  out  as  the  main  principles 
of  “systematic  colonization”  the  “selection,  concentration, 
and  the  sale  of  waste  land  for  the  purposes  of  emigration.” 
To  promote  these  principles  the  Society  issued  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  pamphlets,  and  Wakefield,  either  the  anonymous 
author  or  the  secret  instigator  of  the  great  majority  of 
them,  began  to  play  that  difficult  role  behind  the  scenes 
which  he  was  so  thoroughly  to  master  in  the  next  few 
years.  In  these  early  days  after  his  liberation  it  was  im¬ 
portant  that  his  name  should  not  openly  be  associated 
with  this  new  theory.  It  had  difficulties  enough  to  face 
without  incurring  the  penalty  which  would  be  imposed 
by  the  publication  of  the  name  of  its  author.  Wakefield 
gloried  in  his  anonymity.  He  made  an  art  of  it.  Neither 
disdain  nor  derision  could  deter  him  from  the  path  he 
had  marked  out  for  himself.  Western  Australia  furnished 
the  text  for  his  arguments,  and  he  laboured  to  show  that 
the  colony  was  doomed  from  the  start  by  the  free  grants 
of  land  which  had  been  made  by  the  Government. 
When  the  French  Revolution  of  1830  was  followed  by 
a  change  of  Government  in  England,  Lord  Goderich 
(afterwards  Lord  Ripon)  became  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  and  the  Colonies,  while  Lord  Ho  wick  (afterwards 
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Lord  Grey)  became  Under-Secretary.  Here  was  a  chance 
which  the  reformers  were  quick  to  seize.  Wakefield’s 
basic  principle  of  the  sale  of  waste  lands  was  adopted  in 
Colonial  Office  regulations  for  the  sale  of  land  in  New 
South  Wales  dated  January  20,  1831.  These  required  that 
all  lands  not  already  appropriated  should  be  submitted 
for  sale  by  auction  at  a  price  not  less  than  five  shillings 
an  acre. 

These  new  regulations  were  only  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  they  were  undoubtedly  an  attempt  to  put 
into  practice  the  Wakefield  theory,  and  the  very  fact 
that  such  was  the  case  was  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
reformers  and  swell  their  ranks.  Wakefield,  writing  in 
England  and  America,  ascribed  the  change  to  the  French 
Revolution : 

Whatever  the  people  of  Canada  and  of  the  English  settle¬ 
ments  in  Australia  may  gain  by  the  check  which  has  been  put 
upon  official  jobbing  in  the  disposal  of  waste  land,  they  owe, 
not  very  remotely,  to  the  workmen  of  Paris  or  M.  de  Polignac. 
For  this  great  improvement  they  are  more  immediately 
obliged  to  Lord  Howick;  to  the  leading  members  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  Mr.  John  Sterling,  Mr.  Hutt,  now  M.P. 
for  St.  Albans ;  and  more  especially  to  Mr.  Robert  Gouger, 
the  secretary  of  the  Society,  whose  efforts  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  its  whole  plan  have  been  unceasing  for  several 
years. 

While  a  beginning  had  thus  been  made,  the  Society 
itself  was  disrupted  by  the  untimely  action  of  Mr.  Wilmot 
Horton,  who,  apparently  jealous  of  interference  in  his 
own  preserves,  “became  a  member  of  the  Society,  and 
then  broke  it  .  up  by  getting  into  the  chair  at  a  public 
meeting,  and  zealously  condemning  the  objects  of  those 
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with  whom  he  had  professed  to  unite  himself.”  The 
public  meeting  took  place  on  May  26,  1830. 

Reform  of  Parliament  now  occupied  public  attention 
so  completely  that  Wakefield  and  the  colonial  reformers 
found  additional  difficulties  in  their  way.  Wakefield  him¬ 
self  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
It  was  only  natural  that  one  whose  ideas  on  colonial 
self-government  were  so  enlightened  should  be  in  favour 
of  self-government  for  the  people  of  England.  In  his 
collection  of  essays,  Popular  Politics,  printed  in  1837, 
but  written  much  earlier,  he  outlines  the  progress  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  When  the  King  called  upon  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  form  a  Ministry,  many  supposed  that  the 
constitution  was  saved.  He  goes  on : 

By  habit  and  perhaps  by  instinct  Wellington  was  a  pure 
Conservative.  He  had  been  used  to  power,  he  delighted  in 
power,  and  valued  the  constitution  as  it  gave  power  to  a  few 
over  the  many;  but  that  a  mere  soldier,  so  ignorant  and  even 
illiterate,  should  have  understood  the  nature  of  that  most 
complex  machine,  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe.  At  all  events, 
he  humoured  the  liberal  House  of  Commons  by  taking  some 
liberal  colleagues,  and  soon  struck  the  constitution  a  mortal 
blow. 

The  blow  to  the  old  constitution  was  Catholic  emanci¬ 
pation,  and  it  made  Wellington  extremely  popular : 

Humane,  liberal,  wise,  when  he  proposed  the  Bill,  he  was 
now  the  greatest  statesman  of  his  age  or  any  age ;  he  had  won 
a  civic  crown  more  durable  than  his  martial  laurels ;  his  name 
would  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  his  country  and  mankind.  These  are  some  of  the  terms,  in 
which  His  Grace  was  thanked  for  his  part  in  the  first  obvious 
blow  given  to  the  old  English  constitution. 
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After  the  resignation  of  Wellington,  the  Whig  Cabinet 
produced  their  Reform  Bill  on  March  i,  1831 : 

The  Conservatives,  including  those  who  had  quarrelled 
with  Wellington  on  account  of  Catholic  relief,  were  delighted 
with  the  Bill :  they  chuckled,  and  laughed,  and  clapped  their 
hands.  Was  there  ever,  said  they,  anything  so  extravagant? 
The  Whigs  must  be  mad:  thank  God  they  had  gone  far 
enough.  Such  a  Bill !  revolutionary  was  too  good  an  epithet 
for  it.  So  ridiculous,  so  preposterous  a  Bill  would  not  be  read 
a  first  time.  The  Whigs  must  resign ;  they  had  cut  their  own 
throats ;  nothing  could  be  better. 

The  feeling  of  the  moderate  reformers  was  expressed  by 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  England,  a  Whig,  but  leaning  to 
utilitarian  opinions  (Mr.  John  Smith,  the  banker,  of  London). 
He  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Bill  took 
away  his  breath.  Perhaps  he  was  affected,  not  so  much  by  the 
Bill  itself,  as  by  the  evidence,  which  the  introduction  of  such 
a  Bill  by  the  Cabinet  furnished,  of  the  force  of  the  popular  will. 

The  decided  enemies  of  the  constitution,  having  carefully 
examined  the  Bill,  said — It  is  a  good  first  step :  pass  it,  pass  it  1 

Regarding  universal  suffrage  as  the  logical  outcome 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  Wakefield  discusses  some  methods 
of  postponing  such  suffrage.  The  opening  of  buildings 
like  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  Tower  to  the 
public  without  payment,  the  provision  of  parks  in  the 
East  End  of  London,  and  free  postage  are  the  methods  he 
mentions.  He  goes  on : 

This  principle  is  not  new :  it  is  eighteen  hundred  years  old 
at  least:  meaning,  do  as  you  would  be  done  by.  For  proclaiming 
this  principle,  Christ  was  crucified,  Paul  striped,  and  Sidney 
beheaded.  For  neglecting  this  principle,  England  was  punished 
by  losing  the  affection  of  America,  the  French  nobility  by  the 
loss  of  their  estates,  Charles  Stuart  and  Louis  Capet  by  the 
loss  of  their  heads.  Do,  one  might  say  to  those  who  will  soon 
direct  the  House  of  Commons,  do  unto  the  poorer  class  as 
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you,  being  in  their  place,  would  have  them  in  your  place  do 
unto  you.  Honestly,  steadily,  boldly,  abjuring  deceit,  hesita¬ 
tion  and  fear,  follow  up  this  generous  principle  of  legislation, 
and  the  poorer  order  will  wait  for  universal  suffrage  though 
miserable  for  a  time,  still  with  patience. 

Wakefield’s  father  was  just  as  interested  in  the  political 
struggle.  From  The  Times  report  of  the  London  Political 
Union  meeting  held  at  Saville  House,  Leicester  Square, 
on  May  9,  1832,  we  find  that  he  seconded  a  resolution 
“that  the  betrayal  of  the  cause  of  the  people  was  not 
attributable  to  Lord  Grey  or  his  administration,  but  the 
base  and' foul  treachery  of  others.”  The  following  extract 
from  his  speech  shows  that  Edward  Gibbon’s  powers  of 
vigorous  utterance  were  to  some  extent  hereditary : 

At  the  Mary-le-bone  Reform  meeting  he  called  William  IV 
the  great  Reformer,  but  he  would  never  do  so  again  until  he 
redeemed  his  character;  he  would  call  him  plain  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  that.  He  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  Tories  whose  situations  gave  them  access  to 
him,  and  by  female  powers  (loud  cries  of  “hear”)  who,  if  they 
ever  stepped  from  their  domestic  sphere,  ought  to  do  so  for 
the  purposes  of  beneficence.  As  to  the  reverend  hypocrites 
(great  cheers),  as  for  those  knaves  in  lawn,  who  united  with 
the  Waverers  to  trip  up  the  Ministry,  he  would  not  waste 
time  by  descanting  on  the  demerits  of  that  mass  of  iniquity 
which  was  comprised  in  the  title  of  church  militant,  and  which 
they  were  ready  to  display  in  the  basest  of  all  crusades, — that 
against  the  rights  of  their  fellow-subjects.1 

1  In  the  division  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Second  Reform  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  October  8,  1831,  the  Bill  was  defeated  by  forty-one 
votes.  If  the  twenty-one  bishops  who  voted  against  it  had  voted  for  it, 
the  Government  would  have  won.  “The  concentrated  hatred  of  the 
Englishman  for  privileged  parsondom  burst  on  the  heads  of  the  de¬ 
voted  twenty-one.”  (J.  R.  M.  Butler,  The  Passing  of  the  Great  Reform 
Bill,  p.  296.)  On  the  early  morning  of  May  9th  William  IV  had  written 
to  Lord  Grey  intimating  that  he  would  not  create  peers  sufficient  to  pass 
the  Bill  and  accepting  the  Cabinet's  resignation, 
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With  the  ultimate  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  stage 
was  partially  cleared  for  the  movement  which  aimed  at 
putting  Wakefield’s  ideas  into  practice.  The  project  of 
colonizing  South  Australia  now  held  a  reasonable  chance 
of  securing  a  fair  share  of  public  attention. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

FOUNDING  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

One  of  the  first  persons  to  adopt  the  Wakefield  principles 
of  colonization  was,  as  we  have  seen,  Robert  Gouger, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Robert  Owen,  and  was  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problem  of  providing  for  the  unemployed 
population  of  Britain.  Gouger  had  seen  in  colonization 
a  possible  remedy  for  the  country’s  ills,  and  he  decided 
to  go  to  Swan  River  with  the  first  settlers.  Wakefield, 
however,  who  was  persuaded  even  at  this  early  date 
that  the  system  of  free  grants  would  make  success 
impossible  for  the  colonists,  dissuaded  him  from  going. 
Gouger  then  set  himself  to  propagate  the  ideas  of 
Wakefield  with  an  energy  in  the  face  of  opposition 
which  won  from  Wakefield  the  tribute  in  England  and 
America  that  his  long  contests  “with  the  judgments  of 
ignorance,  the  insults  of  pride,  and  the  delays  of  idleness 
should  be  a  lesson  of  encouragement  to  the  advocates  of 
useful  projects.” 

When  Captain  Sturt’s  explorations  in  South  Australia 
became  known  in  England  in  1831,  Gouger,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Wakefield,  tried  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
Government  for  a  scheme  to  colonize  the  territory. 
In  a  letter  to  T.  F.  Elliot  of  the  Colonial  Office  he 

mentioned  for  the  first  time  the  real  author  of  the 

• 

principles  he  advocated.  The  letter,  dated  July  29,  1831, 
is  as  follows :  “I  am  now  at  liberty  to  reveal  his  name, 
and  do  it  to  you  with  great  pleasure,  as  you  may  perhaps 
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be  glad  to  make  use  of  his  very  extensive  knowledge  of 
colonization  generally.  It  is  Mr.  Edward  G.  Wakefield, 
the  author  of  a  book  just  published  on  the  Punishment 
of  Death,  and  whose  name  you  must  remember  to  have 
heard  of  in  connection  with  the  abduction  of  Miss  Turner 
some  years  since.” 

The  Spectator ,  on  September  io,  1831,  described  the 
project  thus : 

Colonization,  worthy  to  be  so  described,  has  never  been 
pursued  by  any  modern  Government ;  but  the  Ministry  which 
reforms  our  system  of  representation  is  about  (so  we  arc 
informed)  to  take  a  first  step  in  this  vast  improvement  of  our 
political  economy.  .  .  .  The  project  is  fully  described  in  a 
pamphlet,  of  which  a  copy  is  before  us,  entitled  A  Pro¬ 
posal  to  His  Majesty s  Government  for  founding  a  Colony  on  the 
Southern  Coast  of  Australia.  One  of  its  most  active  pro¬ 
moters  is  Colonel  Torrens,  a  gentleman  whose  knowledge  of 
political  economy  everyone  will  admit,  and  who  for  several 
years  has  given  peculiar  attention  to  the  subject  of  Coloniza¬ 
tion.  Lord  Howick,  also,  we  imagine  (though  this  does  not  * 
appear  in  the  pamphlet),  patronizes  the  measure :  since  to  him 
our  colonies  in  Australia  and  Canada  are  already  indebted  for 
the  adoption  of  half  of  the  proposed  system,  namely,  the  freer 
and  universal  sale  of  waste  land  at  a  fixed  minimum  price. 

When  the  proposal  was  referred  to  Lord  Howick,  he 
gave  a  tentative  and  unofficial  approval  of  the  scheme, 
provided  that  certain  alterations  were  made.  Accordingly 
it  was  provided  that  the  male  adult  population  should 
be  10,000  instead  of  5,000  before  a  legislative  assembly 
should  be  summoned,  and  that  the  Governor  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Crown  instead  of  the  proposed 
Chartered  Company. 

The  Spectator  reported  on  October  29,  1831,  that  the 
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proposals  in  this  form  had  been  adopted,  but  events 
proved  that  the  writer  was  unduly  optimistic.  Lord 
Goderich  intimated  on  May  30,  1832,  that  he  could  not 
consent  to  the  project.  The  revival  of  the  scheme  is 
noted  in  Gouger’s  private  journal  on  June  22,  1833, 
when  he  states  that  “it  appeared  desirable  to  make  an 
attempt  to  found  a  colony  upon  the  southern  part  of 
Australia,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  testing  certain 
principles  of  colonization,  but  as  affording  another 
outlet  for  the  superabundant  capital  and  population  of 
Great  Britain.”  On  the  following  day,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  W.  W.  Whitmore,  M.P.,  Gouger  submitted  proposals 
for  a  charter.  He  trusted  “that  Government  will  not 
object  to  them,  as  all  the  parts  to  which  they  formerly 
objected  are  now  left  out,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
Governor  and  the  mode  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  are  left  entirely  at  their  discretion.” 
Some  of  the  proposals  included  in  the  scheme  for  a 
charter  for  a  South  Australia  Land  Company  were : 

(1)  The  sale  of  all  land  in  the  colony  at  or  above  a 
fixed  minimum  price. 

(2)  The  employment  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  in 
the  conveyance  to  the  colony  of  young  pauper  labourers 
of  both  sexes  in  equal  numbers. 

On  July  5  th  a  committee  meeting  was  held,  and  it  was 
decided  to  approach  the  Government  for  its  consent  to 
the  formation  of  a  colony  of  South  Australia  by  means 
of  a  joint  stock  company.  Replying  for  the  Government 
on  August  22, 1833,  Mr.  Stanley  said  he  saw  no  objection 
to  selling  to  a  company  a  large  tract  of  land  at  a  minimum 
price  of  js.  an  acre,  and  agreeing  that  within  certain 
limits  no  land  should  be  sold  by  the  Government  below 
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that  price.  He  raised  certain  other  questions  in  his  letter 
to  which  the  committee  replied,  but  could  get  no  satis¬ 
faction  from  the  Government  for  some  time. 

The  next  impetus  to  the  scheme  came  from  the 
publication  of  Wakefield’s  work  "England  and  America. 
Gouger  remarks  in  his  journal  that  from  October  nth 
to  November  27th  “no  very  important  step  was  taken 
towards  founding  the  colony,  with  the  exception  of  the 
publication  of  England  and  America ,  which  has  been 
favourably  reviewed  in  many  papers.  On  this  the  rooms 
at  4,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  were  taken.” 

England  and  America  was  written,  Wakefield  remarked 
in  his  preface,  with  two  objects  in  particular:  “To  lay 
before  Americans  a  sketch  of  the  political  condition  of 
England,  and  before  the  English  an  explanation  of 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  social  state  of  America; 
secondly,  to  point  out  the  means  of  removing  those 
causes  which  are  productive  of  great  evil  to  both 
countries.”  He  drew  a  picture  of  England  as  a  land  of 
extremes — of  great  wealth  and  of  great  misery.  It  was 
a  land  of  low  wages  and  low  profits,  while  America  was 
a  land  of  high  wages  and  high  profits.  Capital  and  labour 
were  superabundant  in  England,  land  was  superabundant 
in  America.  He  wrote : 

A  history  of  colonization  would  show  that  all  new  colonies, 
having  a  vast  territory  at  their  disposal,  have  prospered  or 
languished  according  as  the  Governments  by  which  they  were 
founded  took  care,  or  neglected,  to  dispose  of  the  land  to  be 
colonized  with  a  view  to  combination  of  power  among  the 
colonists.  In  the  case  of  the  last  colony  founded  by  England 
the  greatest  pains  were  taken  to  disperse  the  colonists,  to  cut 
up  their  capital  and  labour  into  the  smallest  fractional  parts, 
whence  a  miserable  failure  with  all  the  elements  of  success. 
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A  good  system  of  disposing  of  waste  lands,  he  argued, 
was  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  colonies.  Land  must 
be  sold,  he  reiterated,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  prevent 
labourers  from  becoming  landowners  too  soon  and  to 
prevent  undue  dispersion  of  the  settlers.  These  objects 
were  in  themselves  the  reason  for  the  “sufficient  price.” 
The  revenue  which  it  entailed  was  purely  incidental. 
Wakefield  thought  that  this  revenue  might  best  be 
utilized  in  answer  to  his  question:  “How  may  a  colony 
advantageously  pay  for  the  immigration  of  labour? 
that  is,  build  a  bridge,  as  it  were,  toll-free,  for  the  passage 
of  poor  labourers  from  an  old  country  to  the  colony?” 
The  difficult  part  of  the  question  was  to  decide  what  the 
“sufficient  price”  should  be.  In  his  earliest  writings 
Wakefield  had  suggested  £1  an  acre,  but  he  soon  took 
the  view  that  the  price  could  be  determined  only  by 
local  conditions.  In  England  and  America  he  expressed 
the  view  that  public  auction  at  a  fixed  upset  price  would 
be  the  best  method  of  determining  the  sufficient  price 
in  each  colony,  but  he  afterwards  revised  this  view  on 
the  ground  that  auction  would  unnecessarily  deprive 
the  settler  of  a  certain  amount  of  his  capital.  The  Wake¬ 
field  system  gradually  developed  as  the  years  went  on. 
It  was  no  fixed,  unalterable  doctrine  that  Wakefield 
preached,  though,  characteristically  enough,  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  treat  each  stage  in  its  evolution  as  final. 

There  is  one  reference  in  England  and  America  which 
is  very  interesting  in  view  of  what  was  to  follow. 
Wakefield  described  the  Duke,  as  we  have  seen,1  as  a 
mere  soldier,  “so  ignorant  and  even  illiterate.”  By  a 
strange  irony  it  was  the'  Duke  of  Wellington  who  was 
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to  be  the  means  of  giving  Wakefield’s  views  their  first 
practical  test. 

The  prospectus  of  the  South  Australian  Association 
was  issued  from  No.  7 ,  Adelphi  Chambers,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  on  December  26,  1833.  The  Provisional 
Committee  consisted  of  W.  W.  Whitmore,  M.P.  (Chair¬ 
man),  George  Grote  (Treasurer),  Robert  Gouger 
(Secretary),  Charles  Buller,  M.P.,  J.  A.  Roebuck,  M.P., 
G.  Poulett  Scrope,  M.P.,  Nassau  Senior,  Colonel  Torrens, 
and  fifteen  others.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  was,  of 
course,  in  the  background,  but  his  principles  were  in  the 
foreground  of  the  prospectus.  Reviewing  its  proposals, 
the  Spectator  expressed  the  opinion  on  January  4,  1834, 
that  they  stood  more  chance  with  Mr.  Stanley  than  they 
had  done  with  Lord  Goderich.  The  writer  doubted 
whether  “Mr.  Hay,  the  Tory  Under-secretary  for  the 
Colonies  .  .  .  will  be  able  to  lead  Mr.  Stanley  by  the 
nose  as  he  led  Lord  Goderich.  .  .  .  Mr.  Stanley,  not¬ 
withstanding  some  defects,  is  a  man ;  while  Lord 
Goderich,  with  the  most  amiable  disposition,  is, 
begging  his  pardon,  ‘an  old  woman.’  ” 

On  January  31st  Mr.  Stanley  received  a  deputation  for 
the  Committee,  which  included  Grote,  Rowland  Hill,  and 
Gouger.  He  intimated  that  the  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  government  of  the  colony  must  come  from  some 
other  source  than  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales. 

Another  draft  charter  was  forwarded  to  Stanley 
on  February  22nd.  The  signatures  now  included  those 
of  Molesworth  and  Wakefield’s  brother  Daniel.  On 
March  12th  Gouger  wrote  in  his  journal: 

Saw  Lefevre  (of  the  Colonial  Office).  Wakefield  has  urged 
me  to  say  little  to  Lefevre  about  the  plan  of  the  charter  and 
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simply  to  ask  for  an  answer.  Immediately  on  entering  the 
room,  however,  he  began  to  talk  about  the  objection  which 
Stanley  entertained  to  the  plan,  viz.  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
missioners  with  the  delegation  of  extensive  powers.  .  .  . 
Lefevre  called  the  measure  a  most  seductive  one,  and  remarked 
that  if  the  Colony  were  successful,  as  he  fully  believed  it  would  be, 
that  other  Colonies  would  wish  to  be  under  our  orders.  This  showed 
the  feeling  which  Wakefield  has  always  said  was  the  guiding 
principle  at  the  Colonial  Office. 

On  March  17th  Stanley  intimated  several  objections 
he  entertained  to  the  proposals  of  the  Association,  and 
Gouger,  “after  much  consultation  with  Edward  and 
D.  Wakefield,”  sent  a  private  and  confidential  letter  to 
Mr.  Lefevre  “without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  the 
Committee.”  The  letter  proposed  that  money  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Colonial  Government  should  be  raised 
on  the  security  of  the  Colonial  revenues.  A  further 
memorandum  contained  the  proviso  that  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  all  the  means  the  produce  of  the  sales  of  land 
might  be  applied  to  the  expenses  of  local  government. 

The  paramount  influence  of  Wakefield  is  seen  in  the 
following  extract  from  Gouger’s  journal  of  May  20th: 

Edward  Wakefield  thinks  I  have  lost  sight  of  the  principle 
of  colonization  in  allowing  the  introduction  of  any  clause 
making  the  immigration  fund  applicable  to  any  other  purpose 
than  the  conveyance  of  labourers.  He  maintains  that  ...  a 
premium  is  offered  for  the  failure  of  other  means  by  the 
introduction  of  such  a  power.  I  shall  therefore  alter  the  paper 
I  gave  Lefevre. 

After  much  weary  manoeuvring,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  strain  of  negotiating  was  telHng  on  the  nerves 
of  the  reformers.  On  April  29,  1834,  Gouger  records  in 
his  diary : 
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Saw  Edward  Wakefield.  We  disagreed  materially  on  the 
mode  of  going  to  work  after  the  Act  of  Parliament  should  be 
brought  in,  and  this  led  to  much  unpleasant  talk  between  us. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  sketch  the  conversation  and  its  results. 
The  sooner  forgotten  the  better. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Stanley  was  succeeded  as' Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  by  Mr.  Spring-Rice,  and  it  was 
feared  that  all  the  work  of  the  reformers  might  have 
to  be  done  over  again.  However,  the  new  Secretary,  who 
had  been  at  school  with  Wakefield  at  Westminster, 
proved  amenable,  and  at  last  “A  Bill  to  erect  South 
Australia  into  a  British  province,  and  to  provide  for  the  ^ 
colonization  and  government  thereof”  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  Here  its  passage  was  com¬ 
paratively  easy,  but  Wakefield  in  a  confidential  letter 
to  Leigh  Hunt  dated  August  18,  1834,  three  days  after 
the  Bill  received  the  Royal  assent,  gives  a  vividly  interest¬ 
ing  glimpse  of  those  subterranean  methods  which  were 
necessary  to  the  success  of  his  schemes.  After  stating 
that  he  had  found  from  inquiries  that  the  Bill  was  doomed 
in  the  Lords,  he  goes  on : 

It  appeared  to  me  that  the  only  chance  was  to  make  a 
friend  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  For  this  purpose  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  was  taken.  It  proved  successful.  You  know 
that,  while  Mr.  Lefevre  set  this  affair  on  its  legs,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  he  alone,  prevented  it  from  being  knocked 
down.  There  would  have  been  no  Act  of  Parliament  but  for  ' 
his  decided  support  in  stopping  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
half  a  dozen  of  the  Tory  leaders.  ...  In  the  course  of  the 
measures  taken  to  make  a  friend  of  the  Duke,  it  was  said  to 
some  of  his  close  friends  and  to  himself,  that  the  colonists 
would  not  be  ungrateful  for  his  support;  that  they  would 
probably  name  their  chief  town  after  him.  Nothing  positive, 
nothing  so  precise  as  the  words  above,  but  an  intimation,  a 
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sort  of  understanding  from  which  it  would  be  most  easy  to 
depart,  but  which,  for  that  very  reason,  ought  to  be  the  more 
religiously  observed.  You  will  think  so,  Mr.  Lefevre  will  think 
so ;  and  so  would  Mr.  Rice,  if  he  did  but  know  all  that  passed. 

Still  it  may  be  asked  what  business  had  I  to  interfere?  The 
answer  is — All  hands  in  a  storm.  To  prevent  a  wreck.  I, 
helping,  promised  salvage  to  others,  who  saved  the  ship ;  and 
if  the  owners  object  to  the  terms,  I  point  to  their  vessel  safe 
in  port.  It  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  blamed.  I  did  for  the  best ;  should  be 
ready,  if  the  subject  would  bear  it,  to  prove  the  whole  state¬ 
ment,  and  shall  be  vexed  to  death,  if  merely  because  the 
delicacy  of  the  case  forbids  proof  and  publicity,  the  faint 
promise  be  not  kept.  On  account  of  its  faintness  it  ought  to 
be  observed  like  a  Bond.  In  all  this,  there  is  nothing  like 
respect  for  the  man.  I  heartily  dislike  him,  and  never  call  him 
by  any  other  name  than  Old  Wooden  Head;  but  the  military 
colonists  do  respect  him,  and  a  colony  is  of  no  party. 

Disappointment  and  delay  still  awaited  the  South 
Australian  promoters.  Wakefield  wrote  thus  to  Leigh 
Hunt  at  the  time : 

After  passing  the  Stanley  Bar,  escaping  the  Sands  of  the 
Commons,  and  steering  through  the  dangerous  rocks  of  the 
Lords,  the  Colony  is  in  danger  of  being  drowned  by  arriving,  if 
not  within,  still  close  upon  the  rainy  season.  Every  day  lost 
now  is  worth  a  month,  considering  the  vast  difference  between 
summer  and  winter  during  the  weak  infancy  of  a  nation. 
Well,  it  is  shameful  that  such  delay  should  occur  without  an 
object,  but,  at  the  Colonial  Office,  Right  and  Wrong  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  only  rule  for  getting  on  there ,  is 
Importunity,  which  includes  a ‘good  deal  of  impudence.  Mr. 
Rice  must  be  pressed.  Not  this  or  that  man,  but  the  abstract 
Colonial  Minister  of  England  necessarily  attends  from  time  to 
time  only  to  that  affair  which  presses  most.  Don’t  forget  Old 
Wooden  Head.  Can’t  you  get  an  interview  with  Rice  on  that 
account  and  then  press  about  time? 
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The  Commissioners  were  not  appointed  by  Mr. 
Spring-Rice  before  he  left  office.  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
the  new  Secretary  of  State,  and  Gouger  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  January  16,  1835,  asking  him  to 
bring  the  matter  of  appointing  the  Commissioners  before 
Aberdeen.  As  a  result,  Torrens  and  Gouger  met  the 
new  Secretary  on  January  23rd,  and  he  agreed  to  consider 
any  list  of  Commissioners  they  should  submit.  A  list 
was  submitted  on  February  7th,  but  in  defining  the 
precise  responsibilities  of  the  Commissioners  much  more 
valuable  time  was  wasted.  The  delay  was  intolerable  to 
Wakefield  and  his  daughter  Nina,  now  seventeen,  who- 
wrote  enthusiastically  to  her  aunt,  Catherine  Torlesse,  in 
August  1834: 

In  common  with  papa  and  Dodo  (Daniel),  my  mind  has 
been  so  completely  engrossed  for  the  last  six  months  with  the 
old  subject  of  the  new  colony  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
think  of  anything  besides.  You  remember  how  hot  we  were 
about  it  when  we  last  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
(which  is  now  two  years  and  a  half  ago),  and  you  must 
have  heard  how,  shortly  afterwards,  our  sanguine  hopes 
of  success  were  upset  by  His  Majesty’s  Government,  to  the 
great  damage  of  our  loyalty.  Well,  then,  you  can  easily 
imagine  our  joy,  mingled  with  eagerness  and  anxiety,  when, 
after  another  trial  and  another  failure,  the  plan  has  at  last  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  new  Colonial  Minister,  has  been 
made  law  by  the  Parliament,  and  is  certain  of  being  carried 
into  effect  immediately.  In  the  spring  of  1832  I  wrote  you  a 
letter  telling  you  that  the  colonists  were  soon  coming  to  the 
practical  part  of  their  scheme  and  expressing  the  warmest  wish 
of  us  all  emigrating  to  Spencer’s  Gulph.  I  was  wrong  in  think¬ 
ing  the  termination  of  our  toil  was  at  hand  ;  we  had  to  go 
through  two  more  years  of  tedious  expectation;  harassing 
procrastination,  uphill  labours  and  chilling  disappointments, 
the  very  thoughts  of  which  make  me  feel  sick ;  but  at  length 
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we  have  triumphed  over  all  our  open  and  hidden  foes,  we  are 
within  an  ace  of  the  goal,  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  wrest  the 
prize  from  us,  and  again,  I  hope  more  truly,  I  say  that  the 
colonists  are  at  the  practical  part  of  their  work.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  have  not  changed  my  mind  as  to  emigration;  I  still 
wish  very  much  to  go  out,  especially  if  you  were  going,  and 
even  more  than  when  I  saw  you. 

In  a  letter  to  her  friend  Rosabel  Attwood,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Attwood,  M.P.,  on  September  4,  1834,  Nina 
wrote  a  description  of  an  expedition  in  the  ne  w  land  which 
shows  that  she  inherited  her  father’s  power  of  painting 
pictures  of  things  she  had  seen  only  in  imagination : 

The  explorers  travel  through  forests,  across  rivers,  and  over 
vast  plains,  which  have  never  been  seen  before ;  making  maps 
and  taking  sketches  as  they  go  along;  amused  at  every  mile 
with  some  new  feature  in  the  country  they  pass  through,  and 
every  now  and  then  enlivened  by  petty  accidents  or  the  jokes 
of  the  excited  young  people  of  the  party.  An  exploring  expedi¬ 
tion  is  like  a  donkey  excursion  on  a  large  scale,  but  you  have 
the  extra  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  run  the  risk  of 
some  little  danger,  and  that  you  are  enjoying  a  pleasure  which 
cannot  be  enjoyed  by  anybody  in  England.  Think  of  standing 
on  a  high  hill  and  looking  for  leagues  in  every  direction  with¬ 
out  seeing  a  human  being,  or  any  animal  except  a  few  quiet 
kangaroos  and  emus,  and  hearing  no  noise  but  the  rustling  of 
the  trees  and  the  bubbling  water  of  the  little  cascade  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  or  the  bustle  of  your  party  pitching  their  tents 
for  the  night  on  the  hillside,  and  preparing  for  supper  a  fat 
Wallabee  kangaroo  which  one  of  the  sportsmen  of  the  party 
shot  that  morning  as  they  were  traversing  some  beautiful 
grass  plains. 

Nina’s  glowing  hopes  were  doomed  to  tragic  disap¬ 
pointment.  Her  father,  who  loved  her  more  than  anything 
else  on  earth,  wrote  to  Mrs.  Attwood  on  October  1 8th : 
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My  dear  child  is  declared  to  have  a  mortal  complaint  of  the 
lungs.  Two  or  three  months  is  all  the  time  that  I  can  expect 
to  keep  her  in  England ;  but  a  vague  hope  is  held  out  to  me 
that  a  warm  climate  may  save  her.  Of  course  I  am  on  the 
point  of  removing  her;  but  of  giving  her  even  that  poor 
chance  I  am  not  sure,  so  great  is  her  weakness  and  rapid  the 
sinking  of  all  her  bodily  powers.  She  is  reduced  to  a  skeleton, 
but  is  patient,  cheerful,  rational,  and  fearless.  Heart-broken 
myself,  I  am  obliged  to  laugh  and  play  with  her  as  when  she 
was  quite  well. 

Wakefield  took  Nina  to  Lisbon,  but  her  case  was 
hopeless.  She  died  on  February  12,  1835.  It  was  two 
months  before  her  grief-stricken  father  could  write  to 
his  sister : 

More  than  once  of  late  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  write  to  you, 
and  I  should  not  have  got  courage  to  do  so  now  if  I  had  not 
promised  to  convey  to  you  the  kindest  expressions  of  regard 
which  were  uttered  by  dear  Nina  on  the  very  last  day  of  her 
life.  It  was  only  then  that  she  became  entirely  conscious  of  her 
situation.  She  desired  me  to  give  you  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and 
to  tell  you  that  in  her  last  moments  she  thought  of  you  with 
the  tenderest  affection.  Indeed,  the  prospect  of  dying  seemed 
to  strengthen  the  strong  love  which  she  bore  to  all  whom  she 
loved  at  all.  She  forgot  nobody  of  those  for  whom  she  had 
ever  felt  regard.  Of  you  she  spoke  frequently,  and  made  for 
you  with  her  poor  starved  hands  a  little  packet  of  her  hair, 
which  I  shall  send  to  you  when  I  am  able  to  open  the  box 
that  contains  it.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  As  you  did  not 
know  her  when  she  was  no  longer  a  child,  when  she  had 
become  my  friend  and  partner  in  every  thought  and  object  of 
interest,  you  cannot  sympathize  with  me,  you  cannot  estimate 
my  loss.  The  vulgar  notion  of  death  has  no  terrors  for  me ; 
but  I  feel  half  dead  myself,  having  lost  her  for  whom  alone  of 
late  years  I  have  lived.  The  world  seems  a  blank.  But  prob¬ 
ably,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  I  shall  find  other  objects 
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of  interest.  To  make  a  beginning,  I  intend  that  henceforth 
Edward  shall  live  with  me. 

Wakefield  arrived  back  from  Lisbon  early  in  April, 
bringing  with  him  a  little  Portuguese  girl  who  had 
helped  to  cheer  Nina’s  last  days.  He  educated  her,  and  she 
afterwards  went  to  New  Zealand,  marrying  a  prosperous 
merchant  of  Wellington. 

Gouger  notes  in  his  journal  for  April  ioth: 

Torrens  has  seen  Edward  Wakefield  who  has  just  returned 
from  Lisbon.  Wakefield  sayS  he  shall  not  in  any  way  interfere 
in  the  business  and  that  with  him  (Torrens)  the  management 
of  the  commission  must  rest. 

Doubtless  Wakefield,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  Nina’s  death,  relaxed  his  grip  on  South  Australian 
affairs  to  a  certain  extent. 

On  April  27,  1835,  Mr.  Charles  Grant  (afterwards 
Lord  Glenelg),  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  approved  of 
the  list  of  South  Australian  Commissioners,  and  they 
were  gazetted  on  May  5  th.  On  the  following  day  Gouger 
notes  in  his  diary : 

Colonel  Torrens,  Hutt,  Angas,  and  Rowland  Hill  dined 
with  me  to-day.  After  dinner  Hill  read  his  proposed  terms  for 
selling  land;  these  were  violently  opposed  by  Torrens,  who 
has  a  mortal  antipathy  to  the  auction  plan.  Hutt  differed  from 
Torrens’  view  as  also  from  that  of  Angas,  who  maintains  that 
the  tender  is  useless  and  the  auction  the  only  fair  plan.  I  fear 
there  will  be  some  difficulty  in  bringing  these  views  into 
anything  like  harmony. 

On  May  nth  the  Commissioners  fixed  the  price  of 
land  at  12s.  an  acre.  On  May  25th  Wakefield  wrote  to 
Gouger  from  Brighton ; 
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Unable  to  tell  whether  you  are  party  to  the  plan  for  making 
123.  the  minimum  price  for  land,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say, 
but  must  say  something.  ...  I  have  always  thought  £z  the 
very  lowest  price  that  ought  to  be  required  for  the  object  in 
view.  .  .  .  If  they  start  with  1 2s.  the  Colony  will  be  a  second 
Swan  River,  and  if  you  support  that  price,  many  people  will 
naturally  suppose  that  I  do.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  a  year  or 
two  hence  that  I  wish  to  guard  myself  from  even  a  seeming 
participation,  through  you,  in  an  experiment  which,  in  my 
opinion,  must  fail.  The  principle  is  mine,  and  I  have  a  right 
to  defend  it  from  the  injury  which  it  would  sustain  if  the 
Colony,  with  1 2s.  for  land,  were  considered  a  fair  trial  of  the 
principle.  .  .  .  You  will,  I  hope,  see  my  object  in  this  dis¬ 
tinction.  If  our  connection  had  continued,  I  should  have  said : 
“Speak  outl  battle  for  the  truth;  be  no  party  to  an  ordinary 
new  colony.”  .  .  .  On  your  own  account,  I  long  to  add 
'  some  of  the  arguments  by  which,  just  this  time  six  years  ago, 
you  were  induced  to  abstain  from  going  to  ruin  at  the  Swan 
'  River. 

Wakefield  had  elaborated  his  objections  to  the  price 
of  1 2S.  an  acre  in  a  letter  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
October  20,  1834,  signed  “Kangaroo.”  This  letter  con¬ 
tains  a  decisive  answer  to  those  critics  who  have  said 
that  the  object  of  the  Wakefield  system  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  labourers  from  becoming  landowners.  Wakefield 
asks,  “What  is  too  high  a  price?”  and  replies : 

The  answer  is — such  a  price  as  would  prevent  labourers 
from  becoming  landowners  after  they  had  worked  two  or 
three  years  for  hire.  No  price  less  effective  than  that  can  be 
too  high.  Taking  three  years  for  the  period,  and  40s.  per  week 
as  wages,  then,  if  the  labourer  could  quit  his  master  in  half  a 
year,  with  land  at  1 2s.,  the  price  of  land  ought  to  be  six  times 
1 2s.  or  £3  12s.  .  .  .  Lord  Goderich  and  Lord  Howick,  in 
fixing  5  s.  per  acre  as  the  upset  price  for  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  professed  to  carry  into  effect  the  main 
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principles  of  the  Colonization  Society  of  1830.  Either  they 
were  afraid  to  act  on  a  principle  which  they  acknowledged, 
or  they  did  not  understand  it.  The  mode  of  selling  land  in 
those  colonies  is  a  mockery  of  the  plan  which  it  professes 
to  be.  Fortunately  the  Commissioners  for  colonizing  South 
Australia  are  not  the  sort  of  men  to  shrink  from  carrying  out 
their  own  principle  or  to  stop  short  through  ignorance  of 
the  consequences  to  which  it  leads. 

On  May  30,1835,  Gouger  wrote  in  his  diary :  “Rowland 
Hill  has  to-day  received  a  long  letter  from  Edward 
Wakefield,  still  urging  the  old  topic  (£2  an  acre  for 
land)  and  speaking  of  me  as  his  mere  delegate  in  the 
previous  Committees  I  This  gentleman  will  not  let  me 
get  away  without  a  downright  quarrel  with  him,  and  Hill 
himself  thinks  he  wishes  to  quarrel  with  him.” 

In  the  course  of  a  letter  to  Wakefield  sent  on  the 
same  day,  Gouger  wrote : 

I  am  now,  as  much  as  ever,  an  advocate  for  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  a  high  price  of  land,  that  is,  such  a  price  as  will, 
by  continuation  of  labour,  enable  the  purchaser  to  cultivate 
his  land  advantageously.  What  the  price  is  you,  as  well  as  I, 
maintain  must  be  left  to  experience  to  determine:  we  agree 
that  it  is  better  to  begin  at  a  price  decidedly  too  low,  than  at 
one  decidedly  too  high.  So  far  principle.  Now  for  expediency. 
I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  if  anything  like  the  price  you 
mention  in  your  letter  signed  “Kangaroo”  be  fixed  by  the 
Commissioners,  the  colony  will  never  be  founded,  for  no  one 
will  buy  land  at  that  price,  unless  it  be  a  joint-stock  company, 
which  shall  have  power  given  it  to  take  the  site  of  the  town — 
nor  do  I  think  £2  an  acre  can  be  obtained.  To  enable  the 
Commissioners  to  do  anything,  therefore,  I  have  been  induced 
to  agree  to  12s.  for  land  until  the  conditions  of  the  Act  be 
complied  with,  on  the  understanding  that  the  price  is  then  to 
be  considerably  increased. 
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Wakefield  replied : 

How  do  you  know  that  nobody  will  buy  land  at  a  sufficient 
price?  That  experiment  has  not  yet  been  tried.  That  experi¬ 
ment  may  be  tried  here  without  risk  to  anyone.  We  wholly 
disagree,  you  see,  on  what  you  call  principle.  I  must  now 
consider  you  as  one  of  the  opponents  of  my  principle.  ...  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  having  spoken  to  the  Commissioners, 
as  you  have  thereby  saved  me  and  my  plan  of  colonization 
from  all  responsibility  as  to  the  success  of  this  undertaking. 
My  firm  belief  is  that,  if  the  Commissioners  should  act  in 
agreement  with  you,  the  first  expedition  will  prove  a  lament¬ 
able  failure.  You  and  I  have  foretold  as  much,  and  for  the 
very  reasons  which  I  still  urge. 

The  estrangement  of  Wakefield  from  the  South 
Australian  Commissioners  and  his  former  disciples  on 
the  question  of  the  “sufficient  price”  was  very  unfortunate 
in  its  immediate  results.  Colonel  Torrens  on  June  20th 
asked  Gouger  to  meet  the  Wakefields  at  a  reconciliation 
dinner,  but  this  he  refused. 

“I  told  Torrens,”  Gouger  wrote  in  his  journal  for  that 
day,  “that  I  never  again  would  meet  them  as  friends; 
if  I  met  them  in  public  life  for  the  furtherance  of  a 
public  object,  well  and  good;  but  I  would  not  meet 
them  in  private  life.” 

The  South  Australian  Commissioners  were  now  faced 
with  the  duty  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  required  by  the 
Government  before  any  of  their  Acts  should  be  valid. 
They  had  to  sell  £35,000  worth  of  land  and  invest 
£20,000  in  the  name  of  the  trustees.  Land  was  at  first 
offered  at  £1  per  acre,  but  at  the  end  of  two  months 
only  half  the  necessary  quantity  had  been  sold.  This  was 
no  fault  of  Wakefield’s,  of  whose  activities  we  get  an 
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interesting  glimpse  in  a  letter  from  W.  Weinholt 
to  Oscar  de  Satge,  dated  August  28,  1901,  in  which 
he  says : 

I  spent  some  days  three  and  twenty  years  ago  at  Pisa  with 
a  man  (then  seventy)  of  the  name  of  Trotter,  a  charming  man, 
who  had  passed  a  good  part  of  his  life  in  South  Australia.  He 
told  me  that  in  the  thirties  he  was  one  evening  in  a  street  (I 
forget  which)  running  from  the  Strand  to  the  River  where 
Wakefield  held  a  meeting  and  there  was  a  map  on  the  table 
of  the  city  of  Adelaide,  then  a  sandhill,  the  streets  laid  out 
with  one-acre  allotments  for  the  building  sites  and  120  lots 
suburban  farms — each  at  £1  an  acre;  and  the  tickets,  num¬ 
bered,  were  put  into  a  hat  and  handed  round  for  drawing 
among  the  subscribers.  He  took  two  town  and  two  country 
tickets,  and  one  of  his  city  acres  was  well  placed;  he  had  a 
year  previous  to  talking  to  me  let  one  third  of  that  allotment 
to  a  Bank  on  a  ground  rent  lease  of  £650  per  annum.  He  was 
quite  a  rich  man,  and  one  of  the  many  who  owed  so  much  to 
Wakefield. 

As  even  Wakefield’s  personal  efforts  to  sell  the  land 
were  not  sufficiently  successful,  Mr  George  Fife  Angas 
then  came  forward  with  a  scheme  for  the  formation 
of  a  joint-stock  company  to  purchase  the  requisite 
amount  of  land.  Accordingly  on  January  22, 
1836,  the  South  Australian  Company  was  formed 
with*  a  subscribed  capital  of  £200,000.  Land  was  to 
be  bought  at  12s.  an  acre,  as  it  seemed  evident 
that  there  were  no  more  purchasers  at  £1  per  acre, 
and  as  an  inducement  to  capitalists  to  invest  in  the 

company.  .  . 

What  Wakefield  thought  of  this  alteration  in  the  price 

may  readily  be  imagined.  It  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
his  guiding  principle.  Henceforth  his  interest  in  South 
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Australia  was  merely  that  of  a  spectator.  The  hope  that 
his  ideas  would  be  put  into  practice  was  to  a  great 
extent  disappointed,  and  it  was  left  to  him  merely  to 
draw  lessons  from  the  early  disasters  and  trials  which 
afflicted  the  colonists. 

In  its  ultimate  results,  Wakefield’s  separation  from  t 
the  South  Australia  project  was  fortunate.  Instead  of 
absorbing  himself  in  the  prospects  of  one  colony,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  out 
his  ideas  in  another  land. 

Though  the  “sufficient  price”  was  not  applied  in  \ 
South  Australia,  his  principle  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
land  sales  should  be  applied  to  immigration  was  main¬ 
tained,  while  the  quality  of  the  settlers  was  esteemed 
more  than  mere  quantity.  Colonel  Torrens,  the  Chairman 
of  the  South  Australian  Commissioners,  had  thoroughly 
mastered  the  Wakefield  system,  and  he  fought  hard  to 
maintain  what  he  believed  to  be  “the  first  principles  of 
colonization.”  But  under  the  divided  control  of  Com-  ( 
missioners  and  Colonial  Office,  which  was  emphatically 
no  part  of  the  Wakefield  system,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
the  first  years  of  the  colony  ended  in  confusion  and 
bankruptcy.  The  result  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  of 
the  four  men  who  founded  South  Australia  Edward  » 
Gibbon  Wakefield  was  decidedly  the  most  important. 
Robert  Gouger  worked  patiently  for  years  to  bring 
Wakefield’s  idea  into  practice.  George  Fife  Angas  risked 
his  fortune  in  the  success  of  the  Company  which  solved 
the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  a  certain  quantity  of  land. 
Colonel  Torrens,  as  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners,  did 
invaluable  work  in  keeping  his  colleagues  on  the  right 
path.  But  the  mind  of  Wakefield  was  the  directing  force 
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of  the  whole  movement.  He  had  seen  the  vision  of  a 
new  age,  and  he  was  given  the  power  to  enlist  the  services 
of  men  worthy  to  bring  his  dreams  into  effect.  His  mind 
was  soon  to  be  turned  to  a  new  land  where  his  ideas 
might  be  realized. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  NEW 'ZEALAND 

New  Zealand's  immunity  from  regular  colonization 
after  the  visits  of  Captain  Cook  was  in  large  measure 
due  to  the  ferocity  of  the  Maoris.  The  massacre  of  the 
French  navigator,  Marion  Dufresne,  with  a  detachment 
of  his  men,  on  June  12,  1771,  was  an  important  factor 
in  deterring  the  French  for  some  time  from  attempting 
to  found  a  colony  in  New  Zealand.  Whaling  and  sealing 
attracted  a  number  of  adventurers,  who  were  reinforced 
by  escaped  convicts  from  the  penal  settlements  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  A  missionary 
settlement  planted  by  Samuel  Marsden  had  not  succeeded 
in  controlling  the  elements  of  disorder  and  anarchy 
which  existed  in  the  country,  and  the  necessity  for  some 
constituted  authority  became  increasingly  apparent. 
Lord  Durham,  then  Mr.  Lambert,  was  concerned  in  1825 
with  an  attempt  to  colonize  New  Zealand,  which  failed 
because  the  emigrants  were  terrified  by  the  natives,  most 
of  them  not  remaining  long  in  the  country. 

Eventually  anarchy  in  New  Zealand  reached  such  a 
pitch  that  James  Busby  was  appointed  British  Resident 
in  1832.  He  was  instructed  that  it  was  his  duty  “to  rescue 
the  natives  of  these  extensive  islands  from  the  evils  to 
which  their  intercourse  with  Europeans  had  exposed 
them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avert  from  the  well- 
disposed  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  settled  in  New 
,  Zealand  the  fatal  effects  which  would  sooner  or  later 
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flow  from  the  continuance  of  such  acts  of  unprincipled 
and  sanguinary  violence.”  Busby’s  mission  failed  com¬ 
pletely  because  he  had  no  power  by  which  to  impose 
his  authority.  His  difficulties  were  added  to  by  the 
appearance  on  the  scene  of  the  Baron  Charles  de  Thierry, 
who,  as  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge  in  1822,  had 
acquired  claims  to  land  in  New  Zealand  from  three 
Maori  chiefs  who  were  then  at  Cambridge  to  assist  in 
the  preparation  of  a  vocabulary  of  their  language. 

The  Baron  had  first  approached  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  concerning  a  scheme  for  colonizing  his  land,  but 
being  looked  upon  as  a  “scheming  visionary”  he  had 
turned  his  attention  to  France  and  Holland.1  On 
September  14,  1835,  he  informed  Busby  that  he  was  on 
his  way  to  New  Zealand  to  establish  a  sovereign  govern¬ 
ment  there.  Busby’s  reply  was  to  secure  on  October  28th 
from  thirty-five  Maori  chiefs  a  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  much  criticized  as  implying  a  non-existent  unity 
among  the  natives,  but  possibly  the  only  safeguard  against 
foreign  schemes  which  Busby  could  adopt.  The  Baron’s 
next  move  was  an  “Address  to  the  White  People  of 
New  Zealand,”  in  which  he  promised  many  benefits  to 
the  subjects  of  his  future  kingdom,  including  an  assembly 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  month  of  six  respectable 
men  selected  by  the  body  of  the  settlers  to  deliberate 
with  the  Baron  on  the  affairs  of  the  community. 

At  the  time  the  French  menace  seemed  very  real  to 
Busby,  and,  as  it  happened,  the  Baron’s  claims  played  a 
very  important  part  in  determining  France  to  send  out 
colonists  to  New  Zealand.  Other  eyes,  however,  were 

»  Details  of  the  Baron’s  application  to  Holland  in  1824  were  given  by 
Mr.  John  de  la  Vallettc  in  a  letter  to  The  Tims  of  March  4,  1927. 
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also  turned  on  that  beautiful  land.  Edward  Gibbon 
Wakefield  had  at  one  time  entertained  ideas  of  going  to 
South  Australia,  as  is  shown  by  his  letter  of  December  x  1, 
1835,  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Torlesse: 

Tell  Charles  (Mr.  Torlesse)  that  the  colony  of  South  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  on  the  point  of  departing.  The  Commission  have  sold 
all  the  land  required  by  the  Act,  and  have  raised  without  diffi- 
culty  the  fund  for  Government  expenses.  They  have  got  a 
man-of-war  for  the  Governor  and  chief  officer,  and  a  company 
with  a  large  capital  has  been  formed  for  colonizing  the  new 
Province.  The  Buffalo ,  the  ship  given  by  the  Admiralty,  will 
depart  with  the  Governor  and  officers  on  the  14th  January, 
and  two  other  ships  bought  by  the  Company.  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  go  myself  for  a  year  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  beginnings. 

Wakefield  changed  his  mind,  and  to  this  is  probably 
due  the  fact  that  New  Zealand  is  to-day  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  methods  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the 
colonies,  appointed  in  June  1836,  Wakefield  said: 

Very  near  to  Australia  there  is  a  country  which  all  testimony 
concurs  in  describing  as  the  fittest  country  in  the  world  for 
colonization,  as  the  most  beautiful  country  with  the  finest 
climate,  and  the  most  productive  soil;  I  mean  New  Zealand. 
It  will  be  said  that  New  Zealand  does  not  belong  to  the 
British  Crown,  and  that  is  true,  but  Englishmen  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  colonize  New  Zealand.  New  Zealand  is  coming  under 
the  dominion  of  the  British  Crown.  Adventurers  go  from 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  make  a 
treaty  with  a  native  chief,  a  tripartite  treaty,  the  poor  chief 
not  understanding  a  word  about  it.  But  they  make  a  contract 
upon  parchment,  with  a  great  seal :  for  a  few  trinkets  and  a 
little  gunpowder  they  obtain  land.  After  a  time,  in  these  cases, 
after  some  persons  have  settled,  the  Government  at  home 
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begins  to  receive  hints  that  there  is  a  regular  settlement  of 
English  people  formed  in  such  a  place ;  and  then  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  home  generally  has  been  actuated  by  a  wish  to 
appoint  a  Governor,  and  says,  “This  spot  belongs  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  we  will  send  out  a  Governor.”  The  act  of  sending  out 
a  Governor,  according  to  our  Constitution,  or  law,  or  prac¬ 
tice,  constitutes  the  place  to  which  the  Governor  is  sent  a 
British  province.  We  are,  I  think,  going  to  colonize  New 
Zealand,  though  we  be  doing  so  in  a  most  slovenly  and 
scrambling  and  disgraceful  manner. 

Wakefield’s  evidence  before  this  Committee  was 
easily  the  most  notable  event  in  its  proceedings.  It  was 
published  separately  in  1841  for  the  Government  of 
Texas,  with  notes  by  Daniel  Wakefield,  as  the  result  of 
correspondence  between  General  Hamilton,  diplomatic 
representative  of  Texas  in  England,  and  Edward  Gibbon 
Wakefield,  which  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  influence 
that  the  new  ideas  had  obtained.  General  Hamilton,  in 
a  letter  to  Wakefield  of  February  2 3,  1841,  said  that  he 
wished  to  publish  his  evidence  separately,  and  added : 

Texas,  in  the  crisis  of  her  revolution,  destitute  of  money, 
was  compelled  to  pay  the  expenses  of  her  war  with  Mexico  by 
the  issue  of  land  scrip.  This  issue  has  now  ceased.  She  still  has 
a  public  domain  of  15  0,000,000  acres  of  as  fine  land  as  any  in 
the  world,  100,000,000  of  which,  by  climate,  soil  and  surface, 
are  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  European  coloni¬ 
zation.  Under  a  good  system  of  management,  this  public 
property  will  constitute  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of 
population,  revenue,  and  wealth.  You  will,  therefore,  render 
to  that  country  an  essential  service,  and  to  me  a  distinguished 
mark  of  your  kindness,  if  you  will  place  at  my  disposal  not 
only  your  testimony  on  this  subject,  but  also  such  further 
reflections  as  may  occur  to  you  and  as  you  may  deem  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  the  important  objects  to  which  I  have 
referred. 
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Replying  from  Broad  Street  Buildings  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  24th,  Wakefield  said : 

Examination  before  a  Committee  of  Parliament  seems  to 
me  a  very  inefficient  method  of  stating  a  new  theory.  The 
witness  who  has  no  power  over  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  is 
questioned  in  the  most  disorderly  manner  by  a  variety  of 
persons ;  some  of  whom  know  but  little ;  and  others  nothing 
at  all  of  the  subject  in  hand.  The  “Evidence,”  as  we  call  it,  is 
accordingly  like  anything  but  a  regular  treatise :  it  has  neither 
beginning,  nor  middle,  nor  end :  its  several  parts  are  without 
any  just  proportion,  almost  without  relation  to  each  other: 
and  the  whole  forms  an  incoherent  mass,  of  which  the  author, 
when  he  comes  to  read  it,  is  apt  to  feel  heartily  ashamed. 
Such  utter  confusion  was  averted  in  this  instance  by  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Ward ;  who,  having  himself  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  road  which  the  inquiry  ought  to  have  taken,  was 
able  to  recal  [j/V]  the  witness  from  many  out-of-the-way  paths 
into  which  he  was  led  by  other  members  of  the  Committee. 
Still,  the  disquisition,  if  so  it  may  be  termed,  is  to  my  mind 
very  unsatisfactory.  I  am  told,  on  the  other  hand,  by  com¬ 
petent  judges,  that  the  dramatic  form  of  viva  voce  examina¬ 
tion  lends  an  interest  and  reality  to  Parliamentary  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  which  in  some  measure  compensate  for  the  great 
fault  of  disorder ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  badgering 
of  the  witness  by  members  who  disagree  with  him  is  a  severe 
trial  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine. 

In  the  course  of  his  letter  he  wrote : 

Much  has  been  justly  said  of  the  superior  security  of  free 
over  slave  labour ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that  a  country 
having  the  privilege  to  choose  between  the  two  would  prefer 
the  former.  There  are  many  considerations  connected  with 
the  geographical  position  of  Texas  that  give  additional  force 
to  this  preference.  By  making  land  comparatively  dear,  you 
will  make  labour  plentiful ;  and  if  you  wish  to  accelerate  the 
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progress  of  that  best  kind  of  colonization  which  consists  in 
making  land  dear  and  labour  plentiful,  through  restricting  the 
appropriation  of  waste  lands,  the  means  of  that  restriction — 
namely,  the  putting  a  considerable  price  on  your  public  lands 
— will  furnish  you  with  ample  funds  for  importing  popula¬ 
tion  from  Europe.  Within  a  few  months  steam  navigation 
will  reduce  by  more  than  half  the  distance  between  England 
and  Texas.  Your  climate  is  perfectly  suitable  to  emigrants 
from  this  country.  With  the  same  language,  the  same  system 
of  law,  and  nearly  the  same  free  institutions,  these  two  coun¬ 
tries  may  be  rendered,  by  means  of  systematic  emigration, 
like  one  in  respect  of  a  common  interest ;  but  in  order,  as  it 
were,  to  build  a  bridge  between  them,  you  must  form  a  due 
estimate  of  the  value  of  your  public  domain  and  its  potency 
as  an  instrument  of  colonization.  Trusting  that  the  circulation 
in  Texas  of  the  opinions  which  I  have  been  led  to  form  on 
this  subject,  may  as  you  flatter  me  by  supposing,  contribute 
in  some  degree  to  this  result.  .  .  . 

Wakefield’s  evidence  before  the  Committee,  which 
included  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Mr.  Hutt,  and 
Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  was  begun  on  June  22,  1836.  In 
reply  to  a  question  as  to  what  he  considered  the  most 
striking  case  of  evil  resulting  from  too  great  a  profusion 
in  granting  land,  he  said : 

The  most  striking,  because  it  happens  to  be  the  last,  is  the 
new  settlement  of  Swan  River  in  Western  Australia.  That 
colony,  which  was  founded  with  a  general  hope  in  this 
country,  amongst  very  intelligent  persons  of  all  descriptions, 
that  it  would  be  a  most  prosperous  colony,  has  all  but  perished. 
It  has  not  quite  perished,  but  the  population  is  a  great  deal 
less  than  the  number  of  emigrants ;  it  has  been  a  diminishing 
population  since  its  foundation.  The  greater  part  of  the 
capital  which  was  taken  out  (and  that  was  very  large)  has 
disappeared  altogether,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  labourers 
taken  out  (and  they  were  a  very  considerable  number)  have 
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emigrated  a  second  time  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New 
South  Wales.  The  many  disasters  which  befel  this  colony  (for 
some  people  did  actually  die  of  hunger),  and  the  destruction 
of  the  colony  taken  out  to  the  Swan  River,  and  the  second 
emigration  of  the  people  who  went  out,  appear  to  me  to  be 
accounted  for  at  once  by  the  manner  in  which  land  was 
granted.  The  first  grant  consisted  of  j 00,000  acres  to  an 
individual,  Mr.  Peel.  That  grant  was  marked  out  upon  the 
map  in  England;  500,000  acres  were  taken  round  about  the 
port  or  landing-place.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  Mr.  Peel  to 
cultivate  500,000  acres,  or  a  hundredth  part  of  the  grant;  but 
others  were  of  course  necessitated  to  go  beyond  his  grant, 
in  order  to  take  their  land.  So  that  the  first  operation  in  that 
colony  was  to  create  a  great  desert,  to  mark  out  a  large  tract 
of  land  and  to  say,  “this  is  a  desert — no  man  shall  come  here ; 
no  man  shall  cultivate  this  land.”  So  far  dispersion  was  pro¬ 
duced,  because  upon  the  terms  upon  which  Mr.  Peel  obtained 
his  land,  land  was  given  to  the  others.  The  Governor  took 
another  100,000  acres,  another  person  took  80,000  acres;  and 
the  dispersion  was  so  great  that,  at  last,  the  settlers  did  not 
know  where  they  were ;  that  is,  each  settler  knew  that  he  was 
where  he  was,  but  he  could  not  tell  where  anyone  else  was ; 
and,  therefore,  he  did  not  know  his  own  position.  That  was 
why  some  people  died  of  hunger ;  for  though  there  was  an 
ample  supply  of  food  at  the  Governor’s  house,  the  settlers  did 
not  know  where  the  Governor  was,  and  the  Governor  did  not 
know  where  the  settlers  were.1 

When  asked  by  Mr.  Gladstone  whether  he  still  thought 
that  the  change  made  by  Lord  Ripon’s  land  regulations 
of  1831  were  an  improvement,  Wakefield  replied:  “I  do 
not  think  that  it  was ;  I  think  that  it  so  completely  failed 

1  Wakefield’s  account  of  the  Swan  River  settlement  is  by  no  means 
entirely  correct.  Peel’s  first  grant  of  land  was  500,000  acres,  but  he 
obtained  only  250,000  acres  eventually.  A  great  part  of  the  Governor’s 
grant  of  100,000  acres  was  100  miles  away  from  Swan  River.  But  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  method  of  disposing  of  land  on  easy  terms 
and  in  large  grants  was  responsible  for  the  colony’s  slow  progress. 
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of  that  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  its  object,  the 
raising  of  the  price,  that  I  do  not  consider  it  an  improve- 
men.”  Mr.  Gladstone  rejoined :  “You  would  consider 
it  an  improvement  in  so  far  as  it  contained  a  recognition 
of  a  principle  which  you  think  to  be  a  sound  one?” 
Wakefield  replied:  “I  do  not  think  it  did  contain  a 
recognition  of  that  principle;  but  it  assumed  to  do  so. 
The  principle  is  a  sufficient  price.  Any  price  short  of  a 
sufficient  price  is  not  a  recognition  of  the  principle :  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  very  reverse.” 

Pressed  by  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  to  say  whether  he  did 
not  consider  £2  an  acre  a  sufficient  price  for  land, 
Wakefield’s  reply  was  characteristic : 

The  Honourable  Member  seems  to  have  fixed  upon  the 
price  of  £2,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  that  may  have 
arisen  from  his  recollection  of  an  anonymous  work  upon  this 
subject,  which  was  published  three  years  ago;  a  work  of 
which  the  whole  aim,  scope,  and  tenor  was  to  establish  the 
expediency  of  a  sufficient  price  for  waste  land  in  all  our 
colonies.  The  anonymous  author  of  that  work,  which  was 
entitled  England  and  America ,  very  soon  after  it  was  published 
received  a  letter,  from  which,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Committee,  I  will  read  a  few  words.  I  would  beg  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  work  had  but  one  object,  and 
there  is  not  a  page  in  it,  nor  a  line  in  it,  that  tended  to  any 
other  object  than  that  of  establishing  the  expediency  of  a 
sufficient  price  for  waste  land.  The  words  of  the  letter  are : 
“I  cannot  remember  ever  reading  any  work  with  greater 
interest,  or  more  thoroughly  going  along  with  any  author  in 
his  views,  opinions,  and  sentiments,  than  I  have  done  on  this 
occasion.  I  have  been  long  a  zealous  friend  of  colonization,  as 
the  one  great  cure  of  our  economical  evils,  and  the  solution 
of  all  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  political  economy,  but 
the  notions  which  were  but  vaguely  floating  in  my  mind,  I 
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find  methodized  and  arranged  in  a  more  lucid  and  convincing 
order  in  your  work ;  a  work  which  I  trust  will  fix  the  attention 
of  the  public  on  this  great  subject,  and  secure  the  adoption  of 
a  wise  and  effectual  system  of  colonization  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country.”  That  letter  has  the  signature  of  the 
Honourable  Member  who  has  recently  asked  me  a  great  many 
questions,  of  which  the  apparent  tendency  is  to  call  in  ques¬ 
tion  that  principle  of  colonization  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
work  which  I  have  mentioned  to  establish. 

'England  and  America ,  of  course,  was  Wakefield’s  own 
work,  and  his  preservation  of  anonymity  still  persisted, 
though  all  of  his  hearers  doubtless  knew  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  book.  The  Committee’s  report  was  a 
triumph  for  Wakefield,  for  it  was,  in  effect,  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  his  system.  It  affirmed  the  principle  of 
Lord  Ripon’s  regulations  of  1831 — that  land  should  be 
disposed  of  by  auction  at  a  minimum  upset  price — and 
recommended  that  it  should  be  established  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  order  to  give  it  “a  character  of  permanency 
and  stability  which  it  does  not  possess  at  present.” 

His  principle  thus  affirmed  by  a  Select  Committee, 
Wakefield  was  now  to  have  an  opportunity  for  putting 
it  into  practice.  Before  another  Select  Committe  in  1 840 
he  stated  that  the  New  Zealand  Association  of  1837 

grew  out  of  an  inquiry  by  the  House  of  Commons  into  the 
subject  of  colonization,  by  a  Committee  called  the  Committee 
on  Colonial  Lands ;  but  the  real  subject  of  the  inquiry  was 
colonization;  and  in  consequence  of  a  question  which  was 
put  to  me  as  a  witness  before  that  Committee  I  gave  some 
account  of  the  then  existing  state  of  the  Islands  of  New 
Zealand,  and  spoke  of  them  as  a  country  extremely  eligible  for 
the  purpose  of  British  colonization ;  provided  some  regular 
system  should  be  adopted  in  place  of  the  lawless  practices 
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that  were  then  going  on,  and  which  I  described.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  statement,  a  member  of  the  Committee  (Mr. 
Francis  Baring)  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  afterwards 
other  persons ;  and  we  determined  to  form  an  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining,  if  possible  from  Parliament  (for  we 
thought  that  it  could  not  be  done  without  the  aid  of  Parlia¬ 
ment),  some  regulation,  both  for  the  colonization  and  the 
government  of  the  islands,  to  take  the  place  of  the  irregular 
practices  which  were  then  on  foot. 

The  early  stages  of  Wakefield’s  work  to  establish  a 
colony  in  New  Zealand  are  described  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Charles  Torlesse,  dated  May  12, 

1837 : 

I  have  set  on  foot  a  new  measure  of  colonization  on  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  worked  so  well  for  South  Australia.  The 
country  is  New  Zealand — one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the 
world,  if  not  the  finest  for  British  settlement.  A  New  Zealand 
Association  is  now  in  the  course  of  formation :  it  will  com¬ 
prise  a  more  influential  body  than  that  which  founded  South 
Australia.  The  colony — that  is,  the  body  of  capitalists  who 
will  first  emigrate — is  already  considerable  and  comprises 
persons  qualified  for  every  occupation  but  one.  We  have  no 
clergyman.  The  New  Zealanders  are  not  savages  properly 
speaking,  but  a  people  capable  of  civilization.  A  main  object 
will  be  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  for  inducing  them  to  em¬ 
brace  the  language,  customs,  religion,  and  social  ties  of  the 
superior  race.  The  missionaries  have  already  done  something 
towards  this  object — more  than  could  have  been  expected 
considering  that  they  have  always  been  thwarted  by  English 
settlers  and  visitors  not  under  the  restraint  of  any  authority. 
We  want  a  missionary  at  heart,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
system  for  operating  on  the  minds  of  the  natives — a  man  of 
high  feelings,  great  zeal,  and  superior  talents — a  sort  of  Mr. 
Nottidge  but  young  and  strong.  Arthur  fancies  that  Mr. 
Morley  would  not  dislike  such  an  undertaking,  and  I  know 
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that  his  wife  would  enter  into  such  views.  We  should  raise 
funds  here  so  as  to  insure  the  clergyman  a  becoming  income, 
and  should  build  here  a  church  large  enough  for  the  whole 
body  of  first  Settlers,  in  which  we  should  wish  the  clergyman 
to  preach  upon  the  subject  of  the  colony.  Will  you  mention 
the  subject  to  Morley  or  to  any  other  person  whom  you  may 
think  well  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking?  If  you  should 
meet  with  one,  let  him  come  to  town,  and  inquire  for  himself  , 
into  the  whole  matter.  But  he  must  be  a  superior  man ;  and  if 
he  have  a  wife,  she  must  be  superior  too. 

Captain  Arthur  thinks  of  commanding  the  first  expedition, 
and  my  own  thoughts  are  turned  in  that  direction.  For  me, 
all  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  foundation 
shall  be  laid — if  it  be  very  good — superior  to  any  other  thing 
of  the  sort — then  I  become  one  of  the  builders  of  the  super¬ 
structure. 

'H 

While  Wakefield’s  views  on  colonization  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Colonial 
Lands,  there  was  another  movement  of  the  time  which  t 
had  an  opposite  tendency.  A  Select  Committee  of  the  * 
House  of  Commons  investigated  in  1836  the  condition 
of  native  races  which  had  come  into  contact  with  white 
men,  and  expressed  the  view  that  “it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  devise  a  system  of  intercourse  with  uncivilized  nations 
more  consonant  to  justice  and  humanity,  more  in  union 
with  the  high  character  which  Great  Britain  ought  to 
maintain,  and  more  conducive  to  her  real  interests  than 
that  which  has  hitherto  been  adopted.”  Giving  evidence 
before  the  Committee  on  June  8, 1836,  Dandeson  Coates, 
Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  expressed 
the  view  that  the  British  Government  should  extend  its 
influence  over  the  New  Zealand  chiefs.  He  went  on : 

But  in  saying  that,  I  wish  to  add  most  distinctly  a  protest, 
if  I  might  venture  to  employ  such  a  term,  against  the  coloni- 
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zation  of  New  Zealand  on  the  part  of  the  Government; 
because,  though  I  do  not  conceive  colonization  to  be  neces¬ 
sarily  productive  of  disastrous  consequences,  yet  it  has  so 
generally  led  to  that  result  that  there  is  nothing  I  should 
deprecate  more  than  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand  by  this 
country.  ...  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  matter  of  deep  importance 
to  this  country  to  secure  a  friendly  influence  over  the  chiefs 
of  New  Zealand,  and  the  more  so  because  I  believe  that 
other  Powers  have  at  various  times  contemplated  obtaining 
an  ascendancy  in  New  Zealand  by  colonizing  it. 

Another  Committee,  in  a  report  of  June  26,  1837,  said : 

Our  penal  colonies  have  been  the  inlet  of  incalculable 
mischief  to  this  whole  quarter  of  the  world.  It  will  be  hard, 
we  think,  to  find  compensation  not  only  to  Australia,  but  to 
New  Zealand  and  to  the  innumerable  islands  of  the  South 
Seas  for  the  murders,  the  misery,  the  contamination  which  we 
have  brought  upon  them.  .  .  Various  schemes  for  colonizing 
New  Zealand  and  other  parts  of  Polynesia  have  at  various 
times  been  suggested,  and  one  such  project  is  at  present 
understood  to  be  on  foot.  On  these  schemes  your  Committee 
think  it  enough  for  the  present  to  state  that,  regarding  them 
with  great  jealousy,  they  conceive  that  the  Executive  Govern¬ 
ment  should  not  countenance,  still  less  engage  in  any  of  them 
until  an  opportunity  shall  have  been  offered  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  of  laying  before  Her  Majesty  their  humble  advice 
as  to  the  policy  of  such  an  extension  of  British  settlements 
abroad,  even  though  unaccompanied  by  any  distinct  and  im¬ 
mediate  assertion  of  sovereignty. 

The  issues  were  now  clear  enough.  The  Government, 
under  the  influence  of  the  humanitarian  movement  in 
favour  of  the  rights  of  aborigines,  was  disinclined  to 
found  new  colonies.  Wakefield  had  to  overcome  this 
disinclination.  In  attempting  to  do  so  he  found  himself 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
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the  controversy  which  ensued  delayed  his  plans  to  an 
almost  fatal  degree.  French  interest  in  New  Zealand  was 
increasing  month  by  month. 

The  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  New  Zealand 
Association  was  told  in  a  work,  undoubtedly  by  Wake¬ 
field,  entitled  The  British  Colonisation  of  New  Zealand, , 
published  on  October  20,  1837.  It  was  explained  that 
the  project  would  have  been  submitted  to  Government 
and  Parliament  earlier  in  the  year  but  for  the  commercial 
embarrassments  existing  at  that  time.  The  work  embodied 
the  Wakefield  principles  of  colonization,  and  proposed 
that  a  body  should  be  constituted  under  the  name  of 
“Founders  of  Settlements  in  New  Zealand,”  with 
authority  “to  make  treaties  with  the  native  tribes  for 
cessions  of  territory  and  all  other  purposes.” 

The  Association’s  overtures  to  the  Colonial  Office  in 
June  1837  had  been  rejected.  James  Stephen,  the 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
dismissed  the  proposals  on  the  ground  that  they  involved 
the  acquisition  of  a  sovereignty  in  New  Zealand  “which 
would  infallibly  issue  in  the  conquest  and  extermination 
of  the  present  inhabitants.”  Further  report  of  the  lawless 
state  of  New  Zealand,  however,  soon  convinced  Lord 
Glenelg  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  some  concession  to 
the  demands  of  the  Association.  He  informed  Lord 
Durham  on  December  29,  1837,  that  the  Government 
would  be  willing  to  consent  to  the  incorporation  of  a 
Company  by  Royal  Charter  which  would  reserve  to  the 
Government  the  right  of  veto  as  to  the  persons  forming 
the  governing  body  and  the  officials  in  the  colony. 

Replying  to  Lord  Glenelg  on  December  30th,  Lord 
Durham,  in  his  capacity  of  head  of  the  Association,  and 
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undoubtedly  guided  by  Wakefield,  intimated  that  the 
Association  had  been  formed  on  the  express  under¬ 
standing  that  its  members  should  neither  tun  any 
pecuniary  risk  nor  reap  any  pecuniary  advantage  from 
the  undertaking.  On  February  5,  1838,  Lord  Glenelg 
replied  that  the  Government  would  not  oppose  the 
introduction  of  a  Bill  into  Parliament  by  the  Association, 
but  reserved  the  right  to  take  any  course  concerning  it 
which  it  might  think  fit. 

Meanwhile  the  Association  as  a  body  and  Wakefield 
in  particular  were  attacked  vigorously  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  those  who  saw  in  the  project 
the  certain  ruin  of  the  Maori  people.  The  Times  was  very 
scathing  in  an  article  which  appeared  on  February  10, 
1838,  and  which  was  typical  of  its  attacks  on  Wakefield. 
It  said : 

To  suppose  that  the  “New  Zealand  Association”  signifies 
nothing  more  than  a  joint-stock  company  of  rapacious 
radicals  and  their  dupes,  were  to  take  a  very  circumscribed 
view  of  its  ostensible  character.  In  some  liberal  minds  we  can 
conceive  that  such  an  association  may  be  identified  with  no 
other  ideas  than  those  of  fortune-hunting  and  a  fraudulent 
circumvention  of  savage  chiefs ;  but  in  the  gorgeous  fancy  of 
Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  and  the  minor  magicians  by 
whose  wand  it  has  sprung  into  existence,  it  doubtless  conjures 
up  a  state  of  things  resembling,  as  near  as  may  be,  a  moral 
and  political  paradise.  To  what  extent  the  enchanting  vision 
has  for  some  months  irradiated  the  steps  and  beatified  the 
pillow  of  that  ingenious  projector  is  more  than  we  can  tell. 
That  his  talents  are  to  be  unnapkinned  as  Governor  of  the 
proposed  colony, — that  just  before  setting  sail  he  is  to  be 
knighted  by  that  gracious  Queen  after  whose  name  he  has 
designated  the  field  of  his  wakeful  solicitude — that  Sir  Gibbon 
shall  have  a  government-house,  with  a  handsome  conserva- 
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tory,  garden,  and  pleasure-grounds — that  his  Excellency  must 
keep  a  dignified  table,  with  a  retinue,  plate,  and  cellar  to 
correspond — that  a  little  patronage  will  naturally  fall  in  his 
way  by  the  appointment  of  a  private  secretary  or  so,  and  the 
usual  officers  of  a  colonial  staff — that  the  Governor’s  salary, 
though  at  first  only  a  few  thousands  a  year,  to  begin  with, 
must  present  the  unremote  prospect  of  a  realized  competency 
and  a  retiring  pension — all  this  is  only  a  vague  outline  of  the 
_  agreeable  adjuncts  (subordinate  of  course  to  the  higher  objects 
of  religion  and  philanthropy)  which  induce  Governor  Wake¬ 
field  to  sacrifice  his  home  comforts  for  the  sake  of  the  New 
Zealand  population.  The  religious  principles  of  this  radical 
crusade  are  so  ill-defined  that  the  directors  of  the  Church 
Missionary  and  Wesleyan  Societies  have  respectively  memori¬ 
alized  the  Whig  cabinet  not  to  listen  to  Governor  Wakefield’s 
proposals.  Pamphlets,  full  of  strong  sense  and  sound  argu¬ 
ment,  have  been  published,  first  by  Mr.  Coates,  secretary  to 
the  former  institution,  and  latterly  by  Mr.  Beecham,  belonging 
to  the  latter,  wherein  the  indifferent  pretences  of  the  “Associa¬ 
tion”  are  disposed  of  with  a  force  and  freedom  which  his 
Excellency’s  powers  of  ratiocination  will  have  enough  to  do 
to  answer.  In  short,  we  are  to  have  a  radical  Utopia  in  the 
Great  Pacific,  wherein,  in  pure  honour  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  in  pure  spite  of  home  institutions,  the  doctrines  of 
Jeremy  Bentham  and  Robert  Owen  are  to  realize  such 
unheard-of  triumphs  as  shall  utterly  shame  and  outstrip  the 
laggard  progress  of  more  antiquated  nations. 

While  Lord  Durham  was  addressing  Lord  Glenelg  by 
letter,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  who  had  also  adopted 
Wakefield’s  views  and  was  prepared  to  defend  both 
them  and  their  author  with  a  vigour  which  did  him 
honour,  was  attacking  Lord  Glenelg’s  policy  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  went  so  far  as  to  move  a 
vote  of  no-confidence  in  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
Mardh  6,  1838,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  drew  a 
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vivid  picture  of  the  anarchy  existing  in  New  Zealand. 
He  concluded  by  asking : 

What  has  the  noble  lord,  who  should  have  been  most 
conversant  with  this  evil  and  this  danger,  what  has  he  done, 
either  on  behalf  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  or  of  our 
shipping  in  the  South  Seas?  What  has  he  proposed?  What  has 
he  thought  of?  He  has  done,  proposed,  thought  of  absolutely 
nothing :  if  it  had  been  a  matter  in  the  moon  he  could  not 
have  been  more  careless  about  it. 

The  temporary  ascendancy  of  the  missionary  influences 
was  obvious  from  the  report  of  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  appointed  on  March  20,  1838,  to 
inquire  into  “the  present  state  of  the  islands  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  expediency  of  regulating  the  settlement 
of  British  subjects  therein.”  After  hearing  evidence,  this 
Committee  resolved  that  the  best  method  of  dealing  with 
the  subject  was  to  support  the  exertions  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  in  New  Zealand.  The  Tiwes,  discussing  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  findings  on  October  19,  1838,  said  that  the 
schemes  of  the  New  Zealand  Association  had  found 
“marvellously  small  favour”  in  its  eyes,  and,  in  one  of 
the  few  puns  in  its  history,  referred  to  Lord  Durham, 
in  contradistinction  to  Baron  de  Thierry,  as  Baron  Practice. 
It  added : 

In  fact,  the  French  adventurer’s  pretensions  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  those  of  the  noble  Earl;  and  if  any  person 
have  wondered  what  it  could  be  that  made  Mr.  Gibbon 
Wakefield  such  a  pushing  abettor  of  this  New  Zealand  job, 
the  circumstances  of  his  Lordship  having  taken  that  gentleman 
under  his  vice-regal  wing  to  Canada  as  a  temporary  solatium 
for  the  non-realization  of  their  Polynesian  hopes,  affords  a 
disclosure  intelligible,  we  think,  to  the  blindest  bat  in 
Christendom. 
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Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  implication,  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt  that  Wakefield’s  absence  in  Canada  ( 
made  a  very  great  difference  to  the  report.  Without  his 
services  behind  the  scenes,  the  Association  was  at  a  very 
great  disadvantage  in  pressing  its  claims.  When  the 
Association  introduced  its  Bill  into  the  House  of 
Commons  in  June  1838,  it  was  suffering  under  a  similar 
handicap,  though  it  was  doubtful  whether  even  Wake¬ 
field’s  powers  of  persuasion  could  have  converted  a 
minority  of  sixty  in  a  total  vote  of  124  into  a  majority. 
The  Times  congratulated  the  House  of  Commons  on 
defeating  “a  monopoly  conceived  in  the  most  sordid 
spirit,”  while  the  Spectator  called  those  who  voted  against 
the  Bill  blockheads. 

The  Association’s  plan  of  appointing  Commissioners 
for  Settlements  in  New  Zealand  with  power  to  make 
treaties  and  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  having  been 
defeated,  the  advocates  of  the  colonization  were  forced 
to  find  some  other  method  of  putting  their  views  into 
practice.  While  Wakefield  went  to  Canada  to  help  Lord 
Durham,  his  ideas  and  spirit  still  influenced  his  associates, 
but  we  must  now  follow  him  across  the  Atlantic. 
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Wakefield’s  visit  to  Canada  with  Lord  Durham  seemed 
to  offer  him  at  first  the  opportunity  of  a  public  career 
which  had  been  denied  to  him  in  England.  Before 
describing  the  visit  it  may  be  convenient  to  refer  here 
to  the  effort  his  friends  had  made  to  secure  for  Wakefield 
a  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  November  28, 
1836,  Wakefield  wrote  to  Sir  William  Moles  worth: 

Finding  that  you  have  been  in  correspondence  with  some 
of  the  leading  Reformers  of  Birmingham,  and  supposing  it 
probable  that  you  may  intend,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  that  important 
town,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  I  have  for  some  time 
contemplated  taking  a  similar  step,  but  that  in  no  case  would 
I  do  that  which  might,  even  by  possibility,  or  in  the  slightest 
degree,  interfere  with  your  paramount  claim,  or  tend  to  a 
division  of  the  Reform  interest. 

Moles  worth  replied  on  December  1st: 

Nothing  in  the  world  would  induce  me  to  vacate  my  scat 
for  Cornwall  at  present.  ...  I  feel  the  compliment  which 
you  pay  me  in  offering  not  to  interfere  with  me ;  a  compliment 
which  is  particularly  gratifying  coming  from  a  gentleman 
whose  distinguished  talents  and  energies,  and  the  value  of 
whose  attachment  to  the  popular  cause,  no  one  more  truly 
appreciates  than  myself.  I  sincerely  trust  all  your  efforts  in  aid 
of  that  cause  may  be  completely  successful. 

Wakefield  accordingly  issued  on  December  8th  an 
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address  “to  the  electors  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  said : 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  great,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
happy  political  change  effected  by  the  Reform  Bill,  was 
mainly  accomplished  by  the  union,  courage,  steadfast  self- 
reliance,  and  admirable  prudence  of  the  people  of  the  Midland 
Counties,  headed  by  the  Men  of  Birmingham.  I  am  equally 
persuaded  that  the  object  of  your  noble  exertions  during  the 
eventful  years  which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
was  not  the  gratification  of  any  desire  for  change  in  the 
abstract,  but  the  redress  of  practical  grievances  which  had 
become  intolerable.  .  .  . 

I  should  rejoice  to  see  the  People  obtain  Universal  Suffrage, 
Vote  by  Ballot,  and  Annual  Elections.  Household  Suffrage 
and  Triennial  Parliaments  may  be  proper  steps  to  a  thorough 
representation  of  the  People;  but  Vote  by  Ballot  (along  with 
the  repeal  of  the  shameful  rate-paying  clauses  of  the  Reform 
Act)  is  in  my  opinion  a  measure  so  urgently  required,  as  to 
admit  of  no  delay  or  compromise.  In  mentioning  these  topics, 
however,  my  principal  wish  has  been  to  make  you  aware, 
that  for  legislation  with  a  view  to  economical  Prosperity,  I 
place  no  reliance  whatever  on  the  House  of  Commons  in 
its  present  state.  ...  An  utter  stranger  to  most  of  you,  I 
cannot  conclude  without  adding,  that  I  should  never  have 
ventured  to  address  you  even  thus,  if  I  had  not  been  moved 
by  the  suggestion  and  advice  of  political  friends,  who,  known 
to  you  either  personally  or  by  reputation,  enjoy  your  esteem 
and  a  large  share  of  your  confidence. 

Lord  Durham  and  Sir  William  Molesworth  interested 
themselves  particularly  in  the  question  of  securing  a  seat 
for  Wakefield,  and  the  following  letter  which  Wakefield 
wrote  to  Rintoul  in  1837  would  seem  to  show  that  it 
was  only  at  his  suggestion  that  the  question  of  his 
candidature  for  Birmingham  was  ultimately  dropped : 
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A  Movement  Meeting  at  Birmingham  would  be  most 
useful.  On  a  Monday  evening  the  Town  Hall,  which  can  hold 
10,000  people,  would  be  full — and  such  an  audience  1  It  is  not 
to  be  matched  anywhere  for  sobriety,  straightforward  honesty 
and  earnestness.  Sir  William  Molesworth’s  best  mode  of 
proceeding  will  be  as  follows.  Let  him  put  me  out  of  the 
question  altogether  and  the  representation  of  the  town — and 
Attwood  who,  though  he  can  deal  with  200,000  people  at 
once — and  manage  the  sublime  multitude  as  if  it  were  a  child 
— knows  nothing  about  the  getting  up  of  a  meeting  like  that 
proposed.  Sir  Wm.  should  write  to  Boultbee,  the  secretary 
of  the  Reform  Registration  Society,  pointing  out  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  cause  of  a  demonstration  at  Birmingham — how 
the  earnest  Reformers  of  the  House  of  Commons  stand  in 
want  of  popular  backing  &c. — saying  for  what  he  is  going  to 
Bath  and  Leeds,  and  suggesting  a  large  meeting  at  Birming¬ 
ham  on  a  Monday  evening  for  Ballot,  Extended  Suffrage  &c. 
— but  especially  Ballot  and  the  rate-paying  taxes  of  the  Reform 
Bill — and  engaging  to  attend  with  other  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  the  answer  will  be  “yes,”  provided 
Attwood  and  Scholfield  agree.  I  will  take  care  of  Attwood, 
and  you,  no  doubt,  can  engage  for  Scholfield.  Sir  Wm.’s 
letter  to  the  Reform  Registration  Society  should  be  a  stirring 
one — we  appear  to  the  public  virtue  for  aid  to  the  cause. 
There  should  be  no  delay. 

Rintoul  apparently  sent  this  letter  on  to  Molesworth, 
for  it  came  into  the  possession  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Ford. 
It  forms  a  good  example  of  the  manner  in  which  Wakefield 
exerted  influence  behind  the  scenes.  Sir  William  Moles¬ 
worth’s  attempt  to  secure  a  seat  for  Wakefield  in  the 
House  of  Commons  did  him  honour  in  spite  of  its 
failure.  “He  can  hardly  have  avoided  reflecting,”  Dr. 
Garnett  remarked  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Storr  of  March  z, 
1903,  “that  there  was  after  all  some  good  in  the  system 
of  nomination  boroughs  which  he  and  his  friends  had 
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destroyed.”  It  is,  however,  probable  that  Wakefield 
ultimately  achieved  much  more  outside  of  Parliament 
than  he  could  have  done  inside  it,  where  his  energy 
would  have  been  dissipated  on  a  great  number  of  subjects. 

The  part  played  by  Wakefield  in  Lord  Durham  s 
famous  mission  to  Canada  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation  by  writers  on  colonial  policy,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  shares  of  Durham,  Wakefield,  and 
Buller  in  the  authorship  of  the  great  Report,  probably 
the  most  important  single  document  in  the  history  of 
the  Empire,  will  ever  be  definitely  ascertained.  Lord 
Brougham,  Durham’s  bitter  enemy,  who  treacherously 
attacked  him  behind  his  back,  is  believed  to  have  initiated 
the  idea  that  Durham’s  only  contribution  to  the  Report  \C 
was  his  signature.  There  are  no  grounds  whatever  for 
this  belief.  Durham’s  whole  career  shows  that  he  was 
a  man  of  strong  views  and  capable  of  expressing  them 
strongly.  To  his  honour  he  was  also  capable  of  seeing 
beneath  the  surface  of  men  and  choosing  for  his  mission 
those  most  likely  to  be  of  service  both  to  Canada  and  to 
England. 

When  Durham  was  first  offered  the  post  of  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  by  Lord  Melbourne  in  a  letter  of 
July  22,  1837,  that  country  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 
Melbourne,  in  the  course  of  his  letter,  thus  referred  to 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada :  “The  final  separation  of  those 
colonies  might  possibly  not  be  of  material  detriment 
to  the  interests  of  the  Mother  Country,  but  it  is  clear 
that  it  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  honour  of  Great 
Britain  and  certainly  would  be  fatal  to  the  character  and 
existence  of  the  Administration  under  which  it  took 
place.”  Subsequent  events  would  seem  to  prove  that 
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Melbourne’s  chief  concern  was  with  the  existence  of  his 
own  administration  rather  than  with  the  honour  of 
Great  Britain.  His  letter  gives  also  a  good  idea  of  the 
prevalent  view  that  the  ultimate  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  Great  Britain  was  inevitable. 

Lord  Durham  at  first  declined  Melbourne’s  invitation, 
but  on  January  15, 1838,  he  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister: 
“I  will  consent  to  undertake  this  most  arduous  and 
difficult  task,  depending  on  the  cordial  and  energetic 
support  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  on  their 
putting  the  most  favourable  construction  on  my  actions.” 
Melbourne  replied:  “I  can  assure  you  that  I  consider 
you  as  making  a  great  sacrifice  for  the  chance  of  doing 
an  essential  service  to  the  country.  As  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  and  I  think  I  can  answer  for  all  my  colleagues, 
you  will  receive  the  firmest  and  most  unflinching  sup¬ 
port.”  Melbourne’s  interpretation  of  this  pledge  was  a 
strange  one. 

When  Lord  Durham’s  appointment  was  ratified,  he 
began  the  task  of  enlisting  suitable  men  to  accompany 
•him  on  his  mission.  Charles  Buller,  his  choice  for  Chief 
Secretary,  was  an  ideal  man  for  the  purpose.  His  innate- 
ability  had  been  fostered  by  his  tutor,  Thomas  Carlyle, 
and  after  leaving  Cambridge,  where  his  oratorical 
humour  had  won  him  a  reputation  at  the  Union,  he 
entered  Parliament  at  a  very  early  age.  Becoming  interested 
in  colonial  questions,  he  adopted  the  views  of  Wakefield, 
and  the  two  worked  together  to  secure  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  position  of  the  colonies  and  the  necessity  of 
conceding  self-government  if  they  were  to  be  maintained. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Durham  should  ask  Wake¬ 
field  to  join  him  in  Canada,  though  the  unfortunate  - 
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Turner  episode  made  the  request  open  to  criticism  by 
those  who  were  eagerly  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
harass  Durham.  A  letter  of  protest  against  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Wakefield  to  any  office  was  received  by  Durham 
when  he  got  to  Canada.  In  reply  Lord  Durham  intimated 
that  he  would  accept  the  Government  s  decision.  He 
assured  Lord  Melbourne  that  Wakefield  held  no  official 
situation : 

Oh  no,  we  never  mention  him;  his  name  is  never  heard. 
Really,  if  it  was  not  so  very  inconvenient,  all  this  would  be 
ludicrous.  .  .  .  You  provide  me  with  no  or  most  inadequate 
means  from  yourselves,  and  you  then  interfere  with  the 
arrangements  I  make  to  supply  myself  with  the  best  talent  I 
can  find. 

How  Lord  Durham  must  have  felt  the  Government’s  * 
action  may  be  seen  from  Charles  Buller  s  statement  in 
1840: 

Among  the  practical  grievances  of  the  province  none  was 
more  palpable,  and  certainly  none  more  injurious,  tha^  flje 
gross  mismanagement  of  the  Crown  Lands.  One  of  Lord. 
Durham’s  first  objects  in  his  mission  was  to  lay  the  founda-\ 
tion  of  such  a  reform  in  the  administration  of  them  as  might 
render  them  instrumental  in  promoting  that  influx  of  colonists 
which  was  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  great 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  colony.  With  this  end  in 
view  he  had  engaged  Mr.  Wakefield  to  come  from  England 
about  the  time  of  our  own  departure,  having  for  some  time 
been  acquainted  with  him,  and  having  completely  entered 
into  all  his  views  of  colonies  and  emigration. 

In  the  event,  Wakefield’s  non-official  position  made 
little  difference  to  the  Report.  The  section  on  Crown 
Lands  was  almost  entirely  his  alone. 
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Durham’s  other  important  appointment,  that  of 
Thomas  Turton,  as  private  secretary,  was  also  open  to 
criticism  owing  to  Turton’s  connection  with  a  notorious 
divorce  case.  The  appointment  was  made,  Durham  stated, 
not  at  his  own  wish,  but  on  the  repeated  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Turton  had  proved 
himself  very  useful,  and  he  intended  to  retain  him  in  his 
position. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  in  selecting  his  colleagues 
for  their  ability  rather  than  their  respectability  and  medi¬ 
ocrity  Durham  was  issuing  a  challenge  to  his  opponents. 
He  sailed  from  England  on  April  24,  1838,  and  arrived 
at  Quebec  on  May  29th.  Wakefield  arrived  a  little  later, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  officially  non-existent, 
played  a  great  part  in  the  work  of  the  mission.  He  was 
soon  very  busy  with  measures  for  a  land  commission,  a 
registry  of  titles,  and  the  commutation  of  feudal  tenures. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Wakefield  also  exercised 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  decision  of  great  questions 
of  policy  which  faced  Lord  Durham.  Since  the  Act  of 
1791,  the  colonists  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  had 
possessed  the  power  of  controlling  the  assessment, 
levying,  and  appropriation  of  taxes.  In  Lower  Canada 
antipathy  between  the  French  and  the  English  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  discontent,  while  in  Upper  Canada 
the  setting  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  which  amounted  to  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  land,  was  the  chief  grievance.  As  early  as 
1822  a  legislative  Union  of  the  two  Provinces  had  been 
proposed,  but  nothing  was  done  in  this  direction  at  ' 
that  time.  Discontent,  fostered  by  the  defects  in  the 
constitution,  by  differences  of  race  and  religion,  and  by 
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disputes  concerning  patronage  and  land  questions,  grew 
gradually,  and  in  spite  of  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  in  1 828,  . 

a  policy  of  drift  was  pursued  by  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment.  Finally,  the  logical  result  of  this  policy  was  reached 
by  the  refusal  of  supplies  for  the  payment  of  official 
salaries  by  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  in  1833  and 
by  the  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  in  1836.  The  Lower 
Province  proposed  that  the  Legislative  Council  should  ^ 
be  made  elective,  while  the  Upper  Province  required 
that  the  Executive  Council  should  be  made  responsible 
to  the  Assembly. 

It  is  significant  of  the  state  of  opinion  concerning  the 
colonies  at  the  time  that  this  later  proposal  should  have 
been  regarded  as  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
Canada  as  part  of  the  Empire.  The  demands  of  the  two 
Provinces  were  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  • 
March  1837,  and  rebellion,  veiled  for  some  time,  became 
open.  It  was  crushed  by  Sir  John  Colborne,  but  it  left 
Lord  Durham  with  a  legacy  of  troubles. 

The  colonists’  grievances  remained,  and  the  captured 
rebels  had  to  be  dealt  with.  Durham  knew  that  their 
acquittal  was  certain  if  tried  by  an  ordinary  jury.  He 
rejected  the  expedient  of  a  packed  jury,  and  proclaimed 
instead  that  eight  of  the  political  prisoners  should  be 
banished  to  Bermuda,  while  the  remainder  were  pardoned. 
This  was  a  statesmanlike  way  of  dealing  with  a  grave 
problem,  and  it  was  enthusiastically  welcomed.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  Durham’s  proclamation  was  technically  illegal, 
for  Bermuda  was  beyond  his  authority.  This  circumstance 
was  seized  upon  by  Durham’s  opponents,  and,  with  a 
cowardly  disregard  of  his  pledges  of  unflinching  support, 
Lord  Melbourne  yielded  to  the  malignant  eloquence  of 
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Brougham,  disallowed  the  Ordinance,  and  deserted  the 
man  whom  he  had  sent  into  a  post  of  danger.  Melbourne’s 
whole  conduct  might  be  interpreted  without  undue 
cynicism  as  deliberately  planned  to  ruin  a  potential  rival. 
In  any  event,  it  forms  a  blot  on  his  character  which  time 
will  never  erase. 

On  August  9th  Melbourne  intimated  that  Durham’s 
Ordinance  had  been  disallowed.  The  blow  was  too 
much  for  the  Governor-General.  He  resigned,  and  in 
an  ill-advised  proclamation  defended  his  conduct.  He 
decided  to  leave  for  England,  although  he  had  not 
obtained  the  Royal  consent  to  his  doing  so,  and  Wake¬ 
field  accompanied  his  aide-de-camp.  Captain  Dillon,  to 
announce  this  decision.  They  sailed  for  New  York  on 
October  25  th,  and  experienced  a  perilous  crossing.  They 
were  compelled  by  the  rough  weather  to  transfer  to  a 
fishing-boat  off  the  Irish  coast  and  reached  land  with 
difficulty. 

Wakefield’s  sojourn  in  Canada  was  thus  abruptly 
ended  by  the  apparently  complete  failure  of  Durham’s 
mission.  To  vindicate  his  chief,  Wakefield  now  set 
himself  a  formidable  task.  By  letters  to  the  newspapers 
and  by  conversations  with  leading  men  he  did  his  best 
to  conciliate  public  opinion,  which  had  been  to  some 
extent  alienated  from  Durham  by  his  indiscreet  proclama¬ 
tion.  In  one  letter  to  the  Spectator ,  which  appeared  on 
November  24,  1838,  Wakefield  foreshadowed  one  of  the 
leading  recommendations  of  the  Durham  Report.  In 
reply  to  Roebuck,  the  agent  of  the  French  Canadians,  he 
said  that,  though  he  had  been  a  strong  sympathizer 
with  the  French  Canadians,  extensive  acquaintance  with 
their  leading  men  had  led  him  to  change  his  views.  The 
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proposal  of  a  union  between  the  two  provinces  was  a 
logical  sequel  to  this  change  of  view,  because  it  provided  '-y 
a  means  of  controlling  the  French  element  by  the 
English. 

Wakefield  and  Rintoul,  the  editor  of  the  Spectator , 
whose  constant  support  was  invaluable  to  the  colonial 
reformers,  arranged  that  extracts  from  an  article  vindi¬ 
cating  Durham  which  John  Stuart  Mill  had  written  for 
the  London  and  Westminster  Review  should  app  ur  in  the 
Spectator  on  November  24th — two  days  before  Durham 
arrived  off  Plymouth,  only  to  be  delayed  for  four  days 
by  bad  weather.  This  article,  it  seems  certain,  definitely 
turned  the  scale  of  public  opinion  in  Durham’s  favour. 
He  was  refused  the  honours  due  to  a  returning  Governor- 
General,  but  the  country  felt  that  he  had  been  treacher¬ 
ously  treated,  and  to  Durham  the  opinion  of  the  people 
was  worth  far  more  than  the  opinion  of  a  Cabinet  such 
as  that  over  which  Lord  Melbourne  presided.  Of  Mill’s 
work  in  Durham’s  cause  Wakefield  wrote  to  Moles  worth 
on  November  27,  1838 : 

Our  noble  friend  Mill  is  ordered  to  Malta.  His  lungs  are 
not  organically  diseased  but  will  be  if  he  remains  here.  He 
thought  till  the  other  day  the  disease  was  mortal,  but  yet 
fagged  away  at  this  Durham  case,  as  if  he  had  expected  to  live 
for  ever. 

Mill’s  own  view  of  the  relationship  of  Durham,  W ake- 
field,  and  Buller  is  interesting.  He  wrote  to  Molesworth 
on  October  19,  1838: 

I  am  delighted  with  Buller;  his  letters  to  his  father  and 
mother  and  to  me  show  him  in  a  nobler  character  than  he 
ever  appeared  in  before,  and  he  and  Wakefield  appear  to 
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be  acting  completely  as  one  man,  speaking  to  Lord  D.  with 
the  utmost  plainness,  giving  him  the  most  courageous  and 
judicious  advice  which  he  receives  both  generously  and  wisely. 

Durham  did  not  waste  time  with  controversy  when  he 
reached  home.  He  immediately  began  the  heavy  task  of 
completing  his  Report,  which  was  based  on  the  great 
mass  of  material  collected  by  Buller,  Wakefield,  and  his 
other  assistants  during  the  brief  existence  of  his  rule  in 
Canada.  The  Leeds  Mercury  stated  that  he  had  a  month 
in  Wakefield’s  company  before  Buller  arrived  from 
Canada. 

The  “Report  on  the  Affairs  of  British  North  America” 
was  received  by  Lord  Glenelg  from  Durham  on 
January  31,  1839.  There  was  very  considerable  doubt 
whether  it  would  ever  see  the  light  in  a  complete  form, 
when  Wakefield,  taking  matters  into  his  own  hands 
with  that  touch  of  genius  which  made  him  great,  com¬ 
municated  the  most  important  part  of  the  Report  to  The 
Times  in  order  to  save  it  from  mutilation  at  the  hands 
of  a  Government  which  would  have  been  only  too 
ready  to  spoil  the  work  of  a  man  it  had  done  its  best 
to  ruin.  It  is  not  known  whether  Durham  knew  about 
Wakefield’s  act  before  it  was  done.  It  is  possible  that 
he  did  not,  although  members  of  the  Wakefield  family 
preserve  a  tradition  that  Durham,  after  giving  his  assent 
to  the  publication,  wished  to  withhold  the  document 
at  the  last  moment,  only  to  be  answered  by  Wakefield, 
“My  lord,  it  is  already  gone.” 

Mr.  Stuart  Reid,  Lord  Durham’s  biographer,  does 
not  mention  the  means  by  which  the  Report  came  to  be 
published  in  The  Times  on  February  8,  1839,  before  it 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  by  Parliament,  but  there  can 
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be  no  question  that  this  act  on  Wakefield's  part  ensured 
the  full  and  immediate  publication  of  what  will  remain 
for  all  time  as  the  vindication  of  Lord  Durham  and 
his  mission. 

The  Report  proposed  the  reunion  of  the  provinces  of 
Canada  in  order  to  assure  greater  power  to  the  British 
provinces  and  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  responsible 
government  which  Durham  proposed.  He  drew  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  local  affairs  to  be  administered  by  an 
executive  subordinate  to  the  local  legislature  and  Imperial 
affairs  over  which  he  reserved  control  to  the  Imperial 
authorities.  The  subjects  for  Imperial  control  were: 
(i)  public  lands ;  (2)  the  constitution ;  (3)  foreign  relations ; 
(4)  external  trade ;  (5)  armed  forces ;  and  (6)  native  affairs. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  concerning  the  real 
authorship  of  the  Durham  Report.  One  contemporary 
judgment  was  “Wakefield  thought  it,  Buffer  wrote  it, 
Durham  signed  it."  John  Stuart  Mill  said  that  it  was 
written  by  Charles  Buffer  partly  under  the  inspiration  of 
Wakefield.  Mr.  Stuart  Reid,  in  his  biography  of  Lord 
Durham,  doubts  whether,  without  Wakefield’s  assist¬ 
ance,  a  scheme  as  wise  and  bold  as  that  set  forth  in  the 
pages  of  the  Report  could  ever  have  been  formulated. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  attempt  to  state  what  parts 
of  the  Report  are  due  to  Wakefield  and  what  to  Buffer. 
To  Durham,  who  co-ordinated  their  investigations  and 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  conclusions  advanced 
in  the  Report,  naturally  must  be  ascribed  the  leading 
part  in  an  achievement  to  which  the  British  Dominions 
as  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire  owe  so  much. 
Wakefield’s  influence  on  Durham  was  very  considerable. 
He  was  selected  as  an  adviser  because  of  his  ability,  and 
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it  was  only  natural  that  his  advice  on  matters  which  he 
had  so  closely  studied  should  be  followed.  Charles 
Buller  was,  in  colonial  matters,  an  avowed  disciple  of 
Wakefield.  He  had  seen  the  wisdom  of  the  new  system 
of  colonization,  and  his  advocacy  did  much  to  assist 
Wakefield,  hampered  by  forced  anonymity,  to  spread 
his  views.  Durham,  Wakefield,  and  Buller  had  worked 
in  Canada  to  good  effect.  We  must  now  turn  to  their 
efforts  to  found  a  new  British  colony  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  RACE  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND 

i 

When-  Wakefield  reached  England  from  Canada  in 
November  1838,  the  New  Zealand  Company  had  been 
formed  to  carry  out  his  ideas  of  colonization,  so  far  as 
was  possible  in  view  of  the  Government’s  policy. 
Although  he  had  been  in  close  touch  with  the  members 
of  the  Company  when  in  Canada,  Wakefield’s  vigorous 
guiding  hand  was  much  needed  to  overcome  the  formid¬ 
able  opposition  to  the  Company’s  plans.  As  it  happened, 
a  new  factor  in  the  New  Zealand  problem  emerged 
within  a  few  weeks  of  Wakefield’s  return  to  England, 
and  he  was  quick  to  realize  its  possibilities. 

On  December  20,  1838,  Mr.  G.  F.  Angas,  who  had 
financed  the  South  Australian  project,  addressed  a 
letter  to  Lord  Glenelg,  stating  that  he  had  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  brother  of  the  Baron  de  Thierry,  who 
informed  him  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Count  de 
M0I6,  President  of  the  Council  of  France,  to  appoint 
the  Baron  as  French  Consul  in  New  Zealand.  Mr. 
Angas  appealed  to  Lord  Glenelg  to  avert  the  threatened 
calamity  of  a  French  occupation  of  New  Zealand  by  the 
grant  of  a  charter  to  a  commercial  company  to  be  formed 
for  the  establishment  of  a  British  Factory  with  the 
guarantee  of  the  protection  of  the  British  Government. 

The  possibility  of  a  French  colony  in  New  Zealand 
was  a  powerful  weapon  in  Wakefield’s  hands,  for  the 
opponents  of  British  colonization  were  the  opponents 
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of  colonization  on  principle.  If  colonization  could  not 
be  averted,  they  would  much  prefer  that  it  should  be 
British  than  foreign,  for  they  would  then  have  some 
chance  of  pressing  their  own  views  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  Maoris. 

/  The  possibility  of  French  action  was  undeniable. 
From  the  time  of  Cook’s  contemporaries,  de  Surville 
and  Marion  Dufresne,  French  navigators  had  been 
more  active  than  British  in  New  Zealand  waters.  The 
massacre  of  Marion’s  men  and  the  ferocity  of  the  Maoris 
alone  delayed  the  formation  of  settlements.  In  1830  the 
French  Government  had,  according  to  a  letter  in  the 
Colonial  Office  Library,  decided  to  advance  a  million 
francs  for  an  experiment  in  New  Zealand  colonization. 
The  Revolution  frustrated  this  plan  and  also  a  project  for 
sending  out  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  to  New  Zealand. 
This  latter  idea  was  revived  in  1836,  and  Bishop 
Pompallier  arrived  in  New  Zealand  early  in  1838.  The 
hostility  that  was  shown  towards  him  was  due  to  the 
dread  that  he  was  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  French 
Government— a  belief  for  which  there  exists  no  proof. 

More  tangible  evidence  of  French  interest  in  the 
country  was  given  by  the  fact  that  the  arrivals  of  French 
whalers  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  increased  from  three  in 
1 83 7  to  eighteen  in  1 83 8,  and  that  three  French  ships-of- 
war  also  visited  the  Bay.  There  began  to  grow  up  a  fear 
in  French  minds  that  England  would  colonize  New 
Zealand  and  exclude  foreigners  from  the  whaling  and 
sealing  stations,  which  formed  a  prolific  source  of  wealth. 
This  fear  was  expressed  by  the  Journal  du  Havre ,  which 
became  the  mouthpiece  of  the  advocates  of  the  French 
colonization  of  New  Zealand,  just  as  the  Spectator  was 
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the  mouthpiece  of  the  advocates  of  British  colonization. 
The  Journal  described  the  claims  of  the  Baron  de  Thierry, 
and  affirmed  the  necessity  to  France  of  the  independence 
of  New  Zealand  being  preserved.  The  first  concrete 
step  in  the  French  colonization  of  the  country  was  taken  ' 
on  August  2,  1838,  when  Captain  Langlois  made  a  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  Maoris  of  a  great  part  of  Banks  Peninsula, 
in  the  South  Island,  for  £240,  £6  being  paid  down. 

Meanwhile,  in  England,  Lord  Glenelg  had  been 
forced  to  ask  Lord  Palmerston  to  consider  whether  it 
would  be  proper  to  address  a  remonstrance  to  the 
French  Government  on  the  question  of  the  rumoured 
appointment  of  the  Baron  de  Thierry  as  Consul,  and  on 
leaving  office  in  February  1839  Glenelg  left  a  minute 
for  the  Cabinet  admitting  that  the  necessity  of  some 
interposition  by  the  Government  in  New  Zealand  was 
established.  It  was  the  New  Zealand  Company’s  task  to 
persuade  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  Glenelg’s  successor, 
of  the  same  necessity.  A  deputation  from  the  Company 
failed  to  make  terms  with  the  Marquis,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  the  selection  of  Colonel  Wakefield  as  leader 
of  the  first  expedition  on  March  28th.  It  was  decided  to 
dispatch  the  Company’s  vessel,  the  Toy,  on  April  23  th,  ( 
but  a  short  delay  occurred  while  the  Company  made  its 
last  attempt  to  secure  the  blessing  of  the  Government 
upon  its  efforts.  On  April  29th  the  Company,  prompted 
by  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  applied  for  letters  of 
introduction  for  Colonel  Wakefield  to  the  Governors 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Replying 
on  May  1st,  the  Marquis  stated  that  this  was  the  first  he 
had  heard  of  the  project,  and  he  declined  in  any  way  to 
sanction  it. 
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There  seemed  only  one  way  to  force  the  Government’s 
hand,  and  Wakefield  was  quick  to  seize  the  chance.  The 
Tory  was  dispatched  from  London  on  May  5  th,  and 
shortly  afterwards  put  in  at  Plymouth.  Wakefield, 
hearing  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  ship  being 
stopped  by  the  Government,  hired  a  post-chaise  and 
drove  through  the  night  to  Plymouth  to  speed  the 
Tory  on  its  way.  This  vigorous  action  very  probably 
changed  the  whole  course  of  New  Zealand’s  history. 
The  preliminary  expedition  had  a  quick  passage  to  New 
Zealand,  and  Colonel  Wakefield  was  soon  busily  engaged 
in  acquiring  titles  to  native  lands. 

In  England  the  first  battle  of  the  Company  was 
practically  over,  for  the  Colonial  Office  resolved  to  send 
out  Captain  Hobson  to  New  Zealand  in  a  ship-of-war 
to  treat  with  the  Maoris  for  the  cession  of  sovereignty. 
Lord  Normanby  still  declined  to  recognize  the  New 
Zealand  Company.  Captain  Hobson  received  his  instruc¬ 
tions  on  August  14th,  and  they  contain  a  practical 
admission  that  the  Company  had  forced  the  Government 
to  alter  its  policy.  “Circumstances  entirely  beyond  our 
control,”  Lord  Normanby  stated,  “have  at  length  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  alter  our  course.” 

The  chief  circumstance  beyond  Lord  Normanby’s  con¬ 
trol  was  unquestionably  Edward  Gibbon  W akefield,  who 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  Company’s  headquarters 
in  Broad  Street  Buildings  and  threw  the  whole  of  his 
energies  into  the  task  of  founding  the  colony.  Wakefield 
kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  French  movement  to 
colonize  New  Zealand,  and,  when  Captain  Hobson’s 
instructions  were  published  in  the  London  Globe ,  he 
soon  had  plenty  of  ammunition  for  his  fight  with  the 
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Colonial  Office.  French  newspapers  with  one  accord 
demanded  that  their  Government  should  take  action. 

The  Journal  du  Havre ,  asserting  that  the  great  and  fertile 
country  of  New  Zealand  was  to  become  the  prey  of  British 
greed,  asked  whether  the  Government  could  permit  a 
territory  to  which  French  whaling  vessels  had  had  free 
access  to  fall  under  a  foreign  and  rival  domination. 

This  question  forms  a  clue  to  the  real  nature  of  French 
interest  in  New  Zealand.  It  was  a  commercial  rather  than  pC 
a  colonizing  interest,  and  the  whaling  industry  was  the 
chief  concern  of  the  Government,  which  saw  in  it  a 
prolific  nursery  of  good  sailors.  The  French  whalers  were 
better  equipped  than  their  British  and  American  rivals, 
and  colonization  was  merely  a  secondary  consideration 
in  the  eyes  of  the  French.  When,  however,  it  became 
evident  that  only  by  colonization  could  the  whaling 
stations  be  saved,  then  a  real  race  for  New  Zealand 
developed.  Unfortunately  for  France,  a  flood  of  schemes 
so  distracted  the  Government  that  it  was  forced  at  first 
to  decline  to  support  any  of  them.  At  last,  however. 
Captain  Langlois  succeeded  in  concluding  an  agreement  t 
whereby  the  Nanto-Bordelaise  Company  was  formed  to 
colonize  the  lands  which  he  had  bought  at  Banks  Pen¬ 
insula.  The  Company  enlisted  the  support  of  the  French 
Government,  and  Louis  Philippe  himself  gave  it  his 
countenance. 

Unfortunately  for  Langlois,  the  British  Embassy  in 
Paris  got  wind  of  the  French  Government’s  support  of 
the  proposed  expedition,  and  one  newspaper  indiscreetly 
disclosed  further  details.  It  became  known  that  a  plan  of 
convict  colonization  was  included  in  the  scheme.  For 
Wakefield  no  event  could  have  been  more  fortunate. 
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He  had  faced  a  harder  task  than  Langlois,  for  he  was 
opposed  to  a  Government  which  objected  to  colonization 
on  principle.  The  only  thing  which  could  induce  it  to 
countenance  British  colonization  was  the  possibility  of 
a  foreign  project  achieving  success.  Langlois  did  not 
sail  with  his  sixty-three  French  colonists  until  March  9, 

1 840,  after  Hobson  had  already  concluded  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi,  but  there  was  still  a  definite  race  between  the 
representatives  of  France  and  England.  The  race  was  to 
decide  not  whether  New  Zealand  should  be  wholly 
English  or  wholly  French,  but  whether  it  should  be 
partly  French. 

To  protect  French  interests,  the  French  Government 
sent  to  New  Zealand  Captain  Lavaud  in  the  warship 
U  Aube.  He  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  on  July  1 1, 1 840. 
When  he  left  France  he  had  been  instructed  to  protect 
the  French  whaling  industry  and  to  prepare  Akaroa  for 
the  reception  of  the  French  colonists.  Captain  Hobson 
had  already  proclaimed  British  sovereignty  over  the 
Middle  and  Southern  Islands  of  New  Zealand  on  May  21st 
and  June  7th,  and  when  Lavaud  wrote  to  his  Government 
on  July  19th,  he  mentioned  this  fact,  and  added  that 
Akaroa  was  occupied  by  an  Englishman  who  pastured 
cattle  there,  and  that  the  British  warship  Hera/d  had . 
recently  visited  the  port. 

On  July  22nd  Captain  Hobson  wrote  to  Captain 
Stanley  of  H.M.S.  Brito  mart: 

It  being  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  authority  of 
Her  Majesty  should  be  most  unequivocally  exercised  through¬ 
out  the  remote  parts  of  this  colony,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  Southern  and  Middle  Islands,  where,  I  understand, 
foreign  influence  and  even  interference  is  to  be  apprehended. 
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I  have  the  honour  to  request  you  to  proceed  immediately  in 
H.M.  sloop,  under  your  command,  to  those  islands. 

On  the  subject  of  this  commission,  I  have  to  request  the 
most  inviolable  secrecy  from  all  except  your  immediate 
superior  officers,  to  whom  it  may  be  your  duty  to  report  your 
proceedings.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  your  cruise  may 
appear  to  be  the  conveyance  of  two  magistrates  to  Port 
Nicholson,  to  whom  I  will  elsewhere  more  particularly  refer. 
The  real  object  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to  call  your 
attention  is  to  defeat  the  movements  of  any  foreign  ship-of- 
war  that  may  be  engaged  in  establishing  a  settlement  in  any 
part  of  the  coast  of  New  Zealand. 

There  are  various  rumours  current  that  Captain  Lavaud,  of 
the  French  corvette  L’Aube,  now  at  anchor  in  this  port,  is 
employed  in  the  furtherance  of  designs  such  as  I  have  before 
mentioned.  From  some  observations  that  fell  from  him,  I 
discovered  that  his  intention  was  to  proceed  to  the  Southern 
Isle,  he  being  under  the  impression  that  the  land  about 
Akaroa  and  Banks  Peninsula,  in  the  Middle  Island,  is  the 
property  of  a  French  subject.  These  circumstances,  combined 
with  the  tone  in  which  Captain  Lavaud  alluded  to  Akaroa 
and  Banks  Peninsula,  excited  in  my  mind  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion  that  he  is  charged  with  some  mission  in  that  quarter 
incompatible  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  which,  as  I  have  before  observed,  it  will  be  your 
study  by  every  means  to  frustrate. 

If  my  suspicions  prove  correct,  L’Aube  will  no  doubt 
proceed  direct  to  Akaroa  and  Banks  Peninsula,  for  which 
place  I  have  earnestly  to  request  that  you  will  at  once  depart 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  as  it  would  be  a  point  of  the 
utmost  consideration  that,  on  his  arrival  at  that  port,  he  may 
find  you  in  occupation,  so  that  it  will  be  out  of  his  power  to 
dislodge  you  without  committing  some  direct  act  of  hostility. 

Hobson  added  that,  in  view  of  his  previous  proclama¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  Captain  Stanley,  on 
arriving  at  Akaroa,  to  do  anything  more  than  exercise 
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civil  authority  by  holding  a  court  over  which  the  two 
magistrates  who  accompanied  him  should  preside. 

Captain  Stanley  arrived  at  Akaroa  on  August  ioth 
after  a  very  stormy  passage.  Neither  the  French  frigate 
UAube  nor  the  French  colonists  had  arrived  at  that  time. 
On  August  nth  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  and  a  court 
held.  On  this  very  day  the  French  frigate  arrived  off  the 
harbour,  but  bad  weather  prevented  a  landing  until 
August  15  th,  boats  being  sent  from  the  Brito  mart  to 
tow  the  French  ship  in.  On  the  next  day  the  French 
colonists  arrived  in  the  Comte  de  Paris .  Captain  Lavaud 
accepted  the  situation  and  assured  Stanley  that  until 
the  British  and  French  Governments  should  send  further 
instructions  he  would  take  no  action  which  could  be 
considered  hostile  to  Britain.  Writing  to  the  French 
Government  on  August  19th,  Lavaud  expressed  the 
view  that  no  French  colonization  was  possible  in  New 
Zealand  unless  the  Government  obtained  the  withdrawal 
of  Captain  Hobson’s  proclamation  of  British  sovereignty 
over  the  Middle  (South)  Island. 

The  full  story  of  the  French  at  Akaroa  does  not  concern 
this  narrative,  but  we  have  seen  enough  to  make  it  clear 
that  there  was  a  very  real  race  for  New  Zealand,  even  if 
the  “race  for  Akaroa”  between  Lavaud  and  Stanley 
was  decided  before  it  began.  The  real  race  was  between 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  and  Captain  Langlois,  and 
it  says  much  for  the  determination  of  Wakefield  that 
he  was  able  to  force  the  unwilling  British  Government 
to  act  before  Langlois  could  induce  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  no  means  opposed  to  colonization,  to  give 
its  full  support  to  his  project.  Wakefield  won  the  race 
for  New  Zealand,  and  the  French  Government  had  to 
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relinquish  the  idea  of  obtaining  the  consolation  prize 
of  Banks  Peninsula  because  she  could  not  afford  to 
quarrel  with  Britain.  Guizot,  a  man  of  peace,  was  in 
power  in  2  ranee,  and  he  turned  from  New  Zealand  to 
the  less  troubled  waters  of  the  Marquesas  Islands  for  the 
scene  of  a  French  settlement  in  Oceania.  The  Haims  of 
the  Nanto-Bordelaise  Company  were  eventually  disposed 
of  to  the  New  Zealand  Company  for  £4,  j  00.  Thus  came 
to  an  end  the  dream  of  a  French  colony  in  the  South 
Island  of  New  Zealand,  and  thus  ended  the  terrible 
prospect  of  a  French  convict  settlement  on  the  shores  of 
the  beautiful  harbour  of  Akaroa.  Both  as  a  determined 
opponent  of  convict  colonization  in  any  form  and  as 
the  leader  of  those  who  had  determined  that  New 
Zealand  should  be  British,  Wakefield  had  cause  to  be 
proud  of  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  race  for  possession 
of  the  lovely  islands  in  the  Southern  Seas. 


CHAPTER  X 


CONCILIATING  “MR.  MOTHER  COUNTRY” 

While  the  race  for  New  Zealand  had  been  won,  the 
New  Zealand  Company  soon  found  itself  faced  with 
innumerable  difficulties.  The  Colonial  Office  had  been 
intimidated.  It  had  yet  to  be  conciliated.  No  man  was 
more  fit  for  such  a  task  than  Wakefield,  but  the  prospect 
at  one  time  appalled  even  him.  There  were  some  com¬ 
pensations,  however,  for  the  heavy  work  with  which  he 
was  faced.  Speaking  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  June  25,  1839,  on  the  disposal  of  waste 
lands  in  the  colonies,  Lord  Howick  had  paid  a  tribute 
to  Wakefield  and  his  system : 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
prevention  of  an  undue  dispersion  of  settlers  in  a  new  terri¬ 
tory,  with  the  means  by  which  this  object  can  best  be  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  necessity  of  combined  labour,  which  in  a 
new  country  can  only  be  secured  by  artificially  maintaining  a 
proper  proportion  between  the  members  of  the  population 
and  the  extent  of  land  which  they  occupy,  had  entirely  escaped 
the  notice  of  all  writers  upon  political  economy,  until  they 
were  stated  in  those  works  of  Mr.  Wakefield. 

Lord  Howick  added  that  the  wise  principle  of  the 
“sufficient  price,”  suggested  by  Wakefield,  was  adopted 
by  Lord  Ripon  in  1831.  This  unequivocal  declaration 
would  probably  have  been  even  more  gratifying  to 
Wakefield  if  he  had  known  that,  after  his  death,  his  title 
as  the  author  of  this  revolution  in  colonial  policy  would 
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be  questioned  by  some  writers,  apparently  not  very  con¬ 
versant  with  the  written  and  printed  records  of  the  time. 

The  hostile  attitude  of  The  Times  both  to  the  Company 
and  himself  was  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  Wakefield 
from  forgetting  that  he  had  not  yet  triumphed  over  his 
enemies,  while  the  sequel  to  a  farewell  gathering  which 
he  had  arranged  at  Gravesend  for  the  first  body  of 
colonists  served  further  to  emphasize  the  fact.  The 
colonists  had  signed  an  agreement  which  established  a 
code  of  laws  for  the  new  settlement,  but  the  Colonial 
Office  intervened  and  the  agreement  was  declared  to  be 
illegal.  The  Company  was  accordingly  forced  to  send 
out  orders  to  the  colonists  that  they  should  take  no 
notice  of  it. 

On  September  19,  1839,  the  directors  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company  discussed  the  expediency  of  applying 
to  Lord  John  Russell  for  a  charter,  and  Wakefield  was 
requested  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Durham 
on  the  subject.  It  was  finally  decided  to  apply  for  a 
charter,  but  months  elapsed  in  negotiating  for  it. 

Meanwhile  the  Company,  presumably  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  increasing  its  land  sales  as  much  as  possible, 
embarked  on  a  scheme  for  promoting  German  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  New  Zealand.  At  first  the  idea  was  simply  to 
secure  Germans  as  ordinary  colonists,  but  when  R.  D. 
Hanson,  who  had  been  in  Canada  with  Durham,  Wake¬ 
field,  and  Buller,  bought  the  Chatham  Islands  for  the 
Company,  the  idea  was  conceived  of  selling  the  islands 
to  a  German  company — a  project  which  seems  strange 
in  view  of  the  New  Zealand  Company’s  strong  opposition 
to  the  French  colonization  project.  The  affair  becomes 
stranger  still  when  we  find  it  extended  to  include  the 
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admission  of  “independent  municipalities”  in  New 
Zealand  itself.  Wakefield  had  departed  on  his  second 
visit  to  Canada  when  this  idea  was  evolved,  and  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  he  would  have  approved  of  it.1 

Although  the  Company  had  been  vigorously  employed 
in  sending  out  colonists  for  some  months,  it  was  not 
till  March  12,1 840,  that  it  received  Colonel  Wakefield’s 
first  dispatch  from  New  Zealand,  which  he  had  written 
on  September  x,  1839.  His  second  dispatch,  dated 
October  16,  1839,  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
on  May  5,  1840,  and  at  the  same  meeting  Wakefield 
repaid  his  debt  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  his  support 
of  the  South  Australian  scheme  by  inducing  the  directors 
to  call  the  Company’s  principal  town  “Wellington” 
instead  of  “Britannia.”  Wakefield,  previously  the  un¬ 
official  guide  of  the  Company,  had  been  nominated  as 
a  director  on  April  2,  1840,  and  elected  on  April  9th. 

On  April  15  th  he  organized  the  great  meeting  in  the 
Guildhall,  when  merchants,  bankers,  and  shipowners  of 
London  met  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the  Queen 
and  Parliament  to  take  measures  to  preserve  “the  long- 
established  sovereignty  of  the  British  Crown  in  the 
islands  of  New  Zealand,  at  present  endangered  by 
foreign  pretensions  and  by  acts  of  the  Executive  Govern¬ 
ment.”  The  meeting  was  a  great  success,  and  it  paved  the 
way  for  the  appointment  on  July  7,  1840,  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  New  Zealand. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  was  Lord  Eliot,  and 
its  proceedings  constituted  a  personal  triumph  for 

1  For  a  full  account  of  the  German  project  of  colonization  in  New 
Zealand  and  the  Chatham  Islands,  sec  England  and  Hew  Zealand. 
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Wakefield.  He  marshalled  the  evidence  of  others  and 
himself  gave  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  movement 
to  found  New  Zealand  and  of  the  French  project.  He 
asserted  that  the  true  purchase  price  of  the  land  the 
Company  had  bought  from  the  natives  was  not  the  goods 
handed  over  to  them  but  the  reserves  which  were  created 
for  them.  Referring  to  the  agitation  in  France  after  the 
publication  of  Captain  Hobson’s  instructions,  he  said : 

The  whole  Press  of  the  country  teemed  with  calls  upon  the 
Government  to  adopt  steps  similar  to  those  which  the  British 
Government  proposed  to  adopt,  and  to  take  a  share  in 
colonizing  New  Zealand  as  a  country  open  to  all  nations.  .  .  . 
I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  first  publication 
of  those  instructions  took  place  in  the  London  Globe  news¬ 
paper,  and  that  the  first  knowledge  which  the  Company 
obtained  of  those  instructions  was  by  finding  them  printed  in 
the  Globe  newspaper. 

Wakefield  thought  no  doubt  that  after  the  incident 
of  the  publication  of  the  Durham  Report  in  The  Times , 
some  disclaimer  of  his  own  responsibility  was  necessary 
in  this  case  1 

Although  a  draft  report  drawn  up  by  Lord  Eliot  was 
rejected  by  the  Committee  and  the  evidence  merely 
reported,  that  evidence  was  of  such  a  character  as  to 
demand  an  answer  from  the  Colonial  Office.  It  is  of 
interest  to  record  that  Lord  Eliot  made  public  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  Wakefield’s  services  at  a  dinner  at  Plymouth 
on  November  3,  1840,  in  honour  of  the  colonists  who 
were  leaving  for  New  Plymouth.  He  stated  that  his  task 
had  been  easy,  and  that  he  had  had  but  little  to  do  except 
to  digest  and  condense  the  information  Wakefield  had 
afforded  him. 
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Besides  his  activities  behind  the  scenes  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  Wakefield  was  exerting  pressure  on  the  Colonial 
Office  in  a  host  of  other  ways.  He  wrote  a  year  later  to 
his  father : 

I  have  not  had  the  time  to  attend  to  details,  almost  every 
hour  of  my  day  to  say  nothing  of  nights,  from  year’s  end  to 
year’s  end,  being  engaged  in  taking  care  of  the  principles  and 
main  points  of  our  New  Zealand  enterprise,  and  in  what 
Arthur  calls  “the  management  of  people,”  which  means  the 
persuading  of  all  sorts  of  dispositions  to  pull  together  for  a 
common  object. 

Wakefield’s  first  lieutenant  in  this  task  of  managing 
difficult  people  was  Charles  Buller,  with  whom  he  had 
shared  much  of  the  worry  and  anxiety  connected  with 
the  Durham  mission  to  Canada.  Buller  had  published  his 
book.  Responsible  Government  for  Colonies ,  in  April  1840, 
and  had  drawn  that  vivid  if  somewhat  misleading  picture 
of  Mr.  Mother  Country  of  the  Colonial  Office  which 
provided  the  text  of  innumerable  attacks  upon  James 
Stephen,  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State,  for 
whom  the  title  “Mr.  Mother  Country”  was  undoubtedly 
intended. 

Now  Stephen,  in  his  own  particular  way,  was  as  much 
an  enthusiast  and  lover  of  liberty  as  either  Wakefield  or 
Buller.  He  had  laboured  long  to  abolish  slavery,  and, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  he  believed  that  colonization,  though 
not  necessarily  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  abor¬ 
igines,  was  so  nearly  always  so  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
prevent  it  if  possible.  Stephen  was  no  Little  Englander, 
however,  for  he  fully  realized  the  advantage  to  the 
Empire  which  would  accrue  from  the  undivided  pos- 
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session  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  so  far,  therefore,  ( 
as  the  reformers’  attack  upon  him  was  a  personal  one, 
it  was  unjustified.  But  in  so  far  as  it  was  an  attack  on  the 
system  of  governing  colonies  by  means  of  irresponsible 
and  far-distant  officials,  it  was  to  a  great  extent  justified. 
The  Colonial  Office  stood  between  Wakefield  and  Buller 
and  the  realization  of  responsible  government  for  the 
colonies,  a  leading  principle  of  the  Durham  Report. 
They  may  be  forgiven  if  their  attack  erred  on  the  side 
of  vigour. 

Abuse,  however,  was  not  likely  to  change  James 
Stephen’s  mind,  so  Wakefield  and  Buller  concocted 
another  scheme.  Buller  met  Stephen  at  a  club,  apparently 
accidentally,  and  jokingly  remonstrated  with  him  about 
his  vindictive  temper  and  desire  to  trample  down  his 
opponents.  By  avowing  the  Company’s  distress,  he 
hoped  to  induce  Stephen  to  assist  in  the  negotiation  of 
a  settlement  with  the  Colonial  Office.  Stephen,  who  after¬ 
wards  admitted  that  the  flattery  implied  in  the  appeal 
may  have  had  some  effect  upon  him,  consented  to  help 
Buller,  for  whom  he  had  a  personal  liking,  and  on 
October  4,  1840,  he  recommended  that  the  Colonial  I 
Office  should  come  to  terms  with  the  Company.  On  the 
following  day  a  Secret  Committee  of  directors  of  the 
Company,  which  included  Lord  Petre  and  Wakefield, 
was  appointed  to  negotiate  with  Lord  John  Russell.  On 
October  26th,  after  days  of  anxious  and  unremitting  ' 
toil,  Wakefield  was  able  to  inform  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth  that  the  Company  was  to  have  a  charter  for  forty 
years,  with  an  increased  capital  and  great  powers.  “It 
will  be  called  an  enormous  job,”  he  said,  “but  is  really 
a  wise  settlement  of  all  the  questions.  Lord  John  has 
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behaved  very  well,  and  Stephen  excellently.  .  .  .  The 
satisfaction  of  the  triumph  is  almost  intolerable.” 

The  Company  received  its  charter  on  February  12, 
\  *841,  and  it  appeared  that  its  long  conflict  with  the 
Colonial  Office  had  ended  in  a  complete  victory.  The 
Company  was  to  receive  a  grant  from  the  Crown  of  four 
times  as  many  acres  as  the  number  of  pounds  it  had 
spent  in  colonization,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  it  passed 
a  resolution  “recording  its  obligations  to  Mr.  Edward 
Gibbon  Wakefield  for  the  eminent  services  rendered  by 
him  in  the  formation  of  the  Company,  and  for  the 
extraordinary  exertions  on  his  part  which  had  since 
contributed  so  materially  to  its  success.”  He  was 
requested  to  accept  £1,000  “as  some  remuneration  for 
his  unwearied  labours  and  for  the  expenses  he  had 
incurred.”  Wakefield  did  not  accept  the  proffered  gift, 
for  he  always  maintained  that  his  work  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  colonization  was  done  without  any  idea  of 
payment,  and  it  can  be  clearly  and  unequivocally  stated 
that  statements  to  the  effect  that  his  public  enterprises 
were  intended  for  private  gain  are  entirely  without 
foundation.  The  only  gain  Wakefield  could  receive  from 
his  New  Zealand  plans  was  the  profit  accruing  through 
the  purchase  of  lands  which  was  an  essential  qualification 
}  for  a  directorship  of  the  Company.  For  his  years  of  work 
i  for  the  Company  he  received  no  return  in  money  and 
I  not  a  very  great  deal  in  gratitude.  * 

When  the  Colonial  Office  had  been  conciliated,  it  was 
natural  that  Wakefield  should  plan  an  extension  of  the 
Company’s  activities.  His  brother  Arthur  was  appointed 
leader  of  an  expedition  which  was  to  found  a  settlement 
to  be  called  Nelson,  so  that  with  Edward  Gibbon  at 
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home  and  William  at  Wellington  the  family  was  without 
any  doubt  the  main  force  in  the  colonization  of  New 
Zealand.  The  three  brothers  very  soon  found  themselves 
confronted  with  a  situation  which  seemed  to  involve 
the  ruin  of  their  dearest  hopes. 

Captain  Hobson  had  been  sent  out  to  New  Zealand 
to  treat  with  the  Maoris  for  the  cession  of  sovereignty, 
and  he  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  on  February  6, 
1840,  by  which  the  Queen  guaranteed  to  the  chiefs  and 
tribes  “the  full,  exclusive,  and  undisputed  possession  of 
their  lands  and  estates,  forests  and  fisheries,  and  other 
properties  which  they  may  collectively  or  individually 
possess.”  The  chiefs  on  their  part  yielded  to  the  Queen 
“the  exclusive  right  of  pre-emption  over  such  lands  as 
the  proprietors  thereof  may  be  disposed  to  alienate.” 

The  terms  of  the  Treaty  were  criticized  by  the  New 
Zealand  Company  on  the  ground  that  they  conceded  too 
much  to  the  Maoris,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  chiefs  would 
never  have  signed  a  treaty  restricting  their  rights  to 
their  lands.  A  controversy  soon  arose  as  to  whether 
a  treaty  was  necessary  at  all.  The  New  Zealand  Company 
maintained  that  if  British  rights  in  New  Zealand  founded 
on  Captain  Cook’s  act  of  taking  possession  in  1769  had 
been  in  any  way  limited  by  the  recognition  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1833,  such  limitation 
referred  only  to  the  lands  possessed  by  the  small  number 
of  chiefs  who  signed  the  Declaration,  and  not  to  the 
southern  parts  of  New  Zealand  where  the  Company’s 
settlements  were  being  formed.  The  Colonial  Office 
maintained,  however,  that  British  sovereignty  had  been 
distinctly  repudiated,  and  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  was 
accordingly  confirmed. 
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This  decision,  founded  on  excellent  grounds  and 
based  on  the  best  motives,  proved  disastrous  for  the 
Company.  Colonel  Wakefield  had  been  given  definite 
instructions  to  be  careful  that  all  the  owners  of  any 
tract  of  land  which  he  might  purchase  should  approve 
the  bargain  and  receive  a  share  of  the  purchase  money. 
Unfortunately  he  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  act 
so  quickly  that  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  this  order, 
and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  Maori  ideas  of  land  tenure,  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  do  so.  Innumerable  claimants  to  the  same  piece 
of  land  came  forward,  and  their  titles,  though  often 
fantastic  in  English  eyes,  were  justified  in  many  cases  by 
Maori  custom.  When  the  Company  was  required  to 
prove  its  title  to  the  lands  it  had  acquired,  it  found 
extreme  difficulty  in  doing  so.  Colonel  Wakefield,  in  a 
letter  of  August  22, 1842,  to  Mr.  Spain,  the  Commissioner 
appointed  to  investigate  the  land  claims,  said  that  “the 
land  in  question  has  been  occupied  by  natives  of  superior 
station  who  had  consented  to  allow  the  disposal  of  their 
possessions  by  their  chiefs,  but  who,  now  that  the  time 
has  arrived  for  yielding  them  up,  and  having  expended 
the  articles  received  by  them  in  payment,  repent  of  their 
bargain,  which  they  would  have  been  perfectly  willing 
to  consummate  at  the  time  of  sale.  In  other  cases  parties 
now  in  possession  were  not  present  or  consulted  at  the 
sale,  although  the  utmost  publicity  was  given  to  the 
transaction  by  the  chiefs  who  were  party  to  it.” 

The  Company  took  the  view  that  their  agreement  with 
Lord  John  Russell  was  not  contingent  upon  proof  by 
the  Company  that  it  had  acquired  lands  in  New  Zealand. 
It  maintained  that  it  was  entitled  to  four  acres  of  land 
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for  every  pound  expended,  and  when  Lord  Stanley  took 
the  opposite  view  it  was  obvious  that  the  old  struggle 
between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Company  was  to 
break  out*  again  with  renewed  vigour.  James  Stephen 
noted  on  November  2j,  1841 : 

I  have  fully  expected  remonstrances  from  the  Company,  not 
because  they  have  any  good  ground  for  remonstrance  that  I 
know  of,  but  because,  believing  as  I  do  that  they  are  on 
the  way  to  an  explosion,  and  that  they  are  beginning  to  see 
the  approach  of  it,  I  am  convinced  they  will  prepare  for  the 
defensive  by  taking  the  offensive  position. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Company’s  offensive  that 
Wakefield  should  have  been  absent  at  the  critical  time. 
He  had  apparently  intended  to  go  to  Canada  in  April  1841, 
for  he  resigned  his  directorship  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company  on  April  15  th,  and  was  invited  to  a  dinner  on 
May  1  st  prior  to  his  departure.  However,  he  did  not  go 
till  December,  and  was  re-elected  a  director  on  April  29th.  * 

On  November  28  th,  before  his  departure,  Wakefield 
wrote  an  article  on  the  means  of  National  Emigration, 
which  appeared  in  the  Spectator  of  December  4th.  He 
paid  a  tribute  to  R.  S.  Rintoul,  editor  of  the  Spectator , 
who  had  so  long  supported  his  views : 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  publicly  expressing  my  gratitude 
to  you,  as  the  person  to  whom  I  am  specially  indebted  for 
having  been  able  to  propose  with  effect  recent  improvements 
in  the  art  of  colonization.  As  editor  of  the  Spectator  you 
patiently  examined  my  proposals  and  manfully  upheld  them 
when  they  were  treated  with  disdain  or  ridicule  by  nearly  all 
others  who  thought  it  worth  while  to  consider  them.  It  was 
your  support  that  encouraged  me,  not  only  to  maintain  a 
theory  offensive  from  its  novelty  and  generally  disregarded 
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or  disapproved,  but  also  to  engage  in  a  variety  of  labours  of 
which  the  object  was  to  submit  that  theory  to  the  test  of 
practice.  Only  eleven  years  have  passed  since  I  began  this 
uphill  work,  with  no  helping  public  hand  but  yours;  and 
I  think  that  we  may  say  now,  that  public  opinion  has  gone 
a  long  way  towards  embracing  the  main  principles  of  my 
scheme.  1 

In  the  course  of  this  article  Wakefield  wrote : 

A  measure  sufficient  for  the  time  might  be  adopted  without 
startling  anybody.  Let  us  but  keep  moving  in  the  path  marked 
out  by  what  has  been  done  already,  and  with  great  acknow¬ 
ledged  benefits,  in  one  group  of  our  colonies.  It  would  suffice 
for  the  present  if  the  Government  should  submit  a  measure 
to  Parliament  for  raising  and  fixing  the  price  (whether  uniform 
or  upset)  of  waste  land  in  all  the  colonies  of  the  Southern 
group— devoting  the  whole,  or  a  large  fixed  proportion  of 
the  proceeds  of  sales  to  emigration — authoring  the  Execu¬ 
tive  to  raise  by  loan  on  the  security  of  the  waste  lands  of  each 
of  those  colonies  separately  (and  without  any  other  guarantee 
from  Parliament)  a  certain  sum  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
a  free  passage  to  that  colony  to  persons  of  the  labouring  class 
properly  selected  and  placing  the  administration  of  the  law 
in  the  hands  of  a  special  department  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

Wakefield  s  proposal  of  a  loan  was  seized  upon  by 
his  opponents  as  inconsistent  with  a  “self-supporting” 
system  of  colonization,  an  advantage  claimed  for  it  by 
some  of  the  reformers  but  not  by  Wakefield,  who  re¬ 
garded  it  as  merely  “self-regulating.”  The  Globe ,  on 
December  8th,  referred  to  Wakefield’s  letter  in  the 
following  terms : 

Mr..  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  has  published  a  very  long 
letter  in  the  columns  of  the  Siamese  twins  devoted  to  “  Wake¬ 
field  principle”— we  mean,  of  course,  the  Colonial  Gazette  and 
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the  Spectator.  In  this  imposing  proclamation  of  principle,  Mr. 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  declares  that  he  shall  not  admit 
that  his  principle  has  been  fairly  tried  till  Government  shall 
resort  to  a  system  of  borrowing  money  to  carry  it  into  effect  1 
Now  then,  the  murder  is  out ;  and  we  know  what  this  school 
>  means  by  National  Emigration.  It  has  been  curious  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  “Wakefield  principle.”  Ten  or  eleven  years 
ago  it  was  announced  as  superseding  all  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  beyond  merely  allowing  free  play  to  the 
“principle.”  It  was  to  work  its  speciosa  miracula ,  if  the  Colonial 
Office  would  but  laisser  faire.  The  Wakefield  principle  was  to 
be  all-sufficient  to  open  Paradise  in  every  wild.  But  now  it 
appears  this  principle  cannot  work,  if  Government  won’t 
borrow  money  for  it.  O  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  1 

The  attack  was  typical  of  many,  but  Wakefield  was  by 
now  quite  accustomed  to  criticism  of  proposals  wrongly 
said  to  be  part  of  his  system. 


CHAPTER  XI 


IN  CANADA  AGAIN 

Wakefield’s  return  to  Canada,  in  December  1841,  is 
chiefly  notable  for  his  connection  with  Sir  Charles 
,  Metcalfe  and  for  his  election  to  the  Assembly  of  Lower 
Canada — a  remarkable  tribute  to  his  genius  in  over- 
i  coming  the  handicap  of  the  great  indiscretion  of  his 
earlier  years.  The  Times  said  on  December  1,  1842 : 

Mr.  E.  G.  Wakefield  has  carried  his  election  for  Beau- 
harnois  country  by  a  majority  of  737  over  his  opponent 
Colonel  Scriver.  The  majority  was  entirely  made  up  of 
the  votes  of  the  three  parishes  of  St.  Martine,  St.  Clement, 
and  St.  Timothy,  where  the  population  is  exclusively  French 
Canadians. 

Wakefield  had  taken  a  very  active  part  in  securing  the 
admission  of  French  Canadians  to  a  share  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  his  election  was  thus  a  well-deserved  reward. 
It  was  not  gained,  however,  without  the  penalty  of  bitter 
attacks  by  opponents  upon  his  character  and  past  life. 
Wakefield  treated  all  the  attacks  with  supreme  contempt. 
After  reading  them  he  simply  tossed  them  to  his  secretary, 
Charles  Allom,  with  the  remark,  “Send  that  to  your 
mother.” 

The  chief  object  of  Wakefield’s  visit  was  apparently 
in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  a  land  company  in 
which  he  had  become  interested  during  his  investigation 
of  the  land  question  when  in  Canada  with  Lord  Durham. 
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Canal  and  railway  legislation  also  occupied  his  time,  and 
one  proposed  canal  was  to  run  through  the  constituency 
for  which  he  was  elected.  But  it  was  not  in  Wakefield’s 
nature  to  divorce  himself  from  the  greatest  events  which 
were  occurring  in  the  country.  He  became  a  “busy  actor 
in  colonial  politics”  and  the  secret  adviser  of  Sir  Charles  , 
Metcalfe,  the  Governor-General,  in  his  conflict  with  his 
ministers  on  the  question  of  responsible  government. 
Metcalfe  declined  to  consult  the  Ministry  in  making  official  t 
appointments,  and  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin  Ministry 
accordingly  resigned.  Wakefield  supported  Metcalfe  in  » 
secret  and  in  public,  in  speeches  and  in  articles.  His 
pamphlet  A  View  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe’s  Government  of 
Canada ,  by  a  Member  of  the  Provincial  Parliamenty  was 
published  in  London  in  1844,  and  it  had  a  somewhat 
similar  effect  on  public  opinion  as  that  produced  by 
Mill’s  vindication  of  Lord  Durham  in  the  Westminster 
Review.  It  has  even  been  stated  that  it  prevented  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe’s  recall,  though  Wakefield’s  description 
of  Sir  Charles,  “whom  God  made  greater  than  the 
Colonial  Office,”  was  hardly  likely  to  make  him  more 
popular  in  Downing  Street. 

More  important,  but  less  well  known  than  this  pam¬ 
phlet,  is  the  long  article  which  appeared  in  Fisher’s 
Colonial  Magazine  for  July  1844.  The  writer  remembers 
coming  across  it  when  perusing  the  files  of  that  maga2ine 
in  the  Cambridge  University  Library.1  Though  ascribed 
merely  to  “an  eminent  public  character,”  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  style.  It  was  very  obviously  by  Wakefield. 

He  began  by  remarking  that  the  early  disputes  caused 

*  Fortunately  it  has  recently  been  printed  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Wrong  in  his 
book  Charles  Buller  and  Responsible  Government. 
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in  Canada  by  the  partial  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
responsible  government  had  led  critics  to  condemn  that 
form  of  government,  and  he  proceeded  to  make  a  masterly, 
analysis  of  the  British  constitution  in  order  to  show  how 
essential  responsible  government  is  to  its  spirit.  Wake¬ 
field  further  examined  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  a  clear  and  illuminating  manner,  seeking  to 
determine  whether  it  contained  any  remedy  for  colonial 
grievances  more  potent  than  those  inherent  in  the 
British  constitution.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  American  constitution  “  to  make 
any  large  class  of  the  people  of  any  of  our  colonies 
secretly  desirous  to  exchange  the  political  institutions 
of-  Great  Britain  for  those  of  the  United  States.”  He 
decided  that  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing 
discontent  was  “to  give  each  colony  in  good  faith  a 
voice  in  its  own  affairs,  to  make  its  resident  officials 
responsible  to  its  representatives,  and  so  force  them  to 
make  and  keep  its  local  government  popular,  instead  of 
odious  to  the  great  body  of  their  fellow-colonists.” 

He  defends  the  policy  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in 
relation  to  his  ministers  and  maintains  that  the  Governor 
was  not  opposed  to  responsible  government.  When  this 
belief  is  examined  in  the  light  of  Metcalfe’s  letters,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  well  founded,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Wakefield  believed  that  Metcalfe  was  willing 
to  apply  the  principle  in  Canada.  Metcalfe  was  grateful, 
as  well  he  might  be,  for  the  vigorous  and  able  support 
which  Wakefield  afforded  him. 

Wakefield’s  whole  article  is  a  striking  exposition  of 
the  principles  which  should  govern  colonial  policy  and 
a  very  conclusive  answer  to  the  few  critics  who  argue 
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that  Wakefield  was  not  a  constructive  thinker.  His 
vision  of  the  future  is  as  clear  as  the  reasoning  from  which 
he  derives  it : 

At  some  future  time  our  Colonies,  powerful  as  the  Parent 
State  or  more  so,  must  either,  thanks  to  mismanagement, 
have  become  independent  states  more  likely  to  be  its  enemies 
than  its  hearty  friends,  or  else,  through  a  wise  foresight,  have 
been  kept  closely  bound  to  it, — confederacy,  in  some  shape, 
by  degrees  taking  the  place  of  the  old  bond  of  union, — the 
British  nation  continuing  still  united,  so  far  as  perpetual 
peace,  mutual  good  understanding,  freedom  of  commerce, 
and  identity  of  foreign  policy,  can  unite  it, — these  Islands 
still  its  Metropolis,  though  their  people  be  no  longer  the 
admitted  holders  of  its  whole  Imperial  power.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  take  care  of  the  present  and  the  near  future.  The  future 
that  is  far  off  will  take  good  care  of  itself.  For  this  age  and  the 
next  it  is  enough  to  know  that  Colonies,  built  up  by  our  own 
people,  and  gifted  with  our  own  free  institutions  must  be 
bound,  alike  by  the  natural  feelings  and  the  commercial  wants 
of  their  people,  to  ourselves  and  our  policy,  no  less  than  to 
our  trade ;  that  neither  the  one  tie  nor  the  other  need  we,  nor 
yet  if  we  are  wise  shall  we,  ever  let  go  or  loosen. 

To-day  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  full  importance 
of  this  declaration  of  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  was  written  in  an  age  of  little  faith, 
when  statesmen  did  not  hesitate  to  express  the  view 
that  the  colonies  were  merely  waiting  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  England. 
It  was  Wakefield’s  great  task  to  change  the  whole  con¬ 
ception  of  Empire  and  to  imbue  a  small  but  select  group 
of  men  with  the  doctrines  of  freedom  and  responsible 
government  which  make  the  Empire  as  it  exists  to-day 
possible. 
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Whether  Wakefield  would  have  been  content  to 
remain  in  Canada  is  uncertain,  but  he  must  often  have 
felt  the  call  of  battle  when  his  letters  arrived  from  New 
Zealand  House,  engaged  in  a  fierce  controversy  with 
Lord  Stanley  concerning  the  interpretation  of  Lord 
John  Russell’s  Agreement  with  the  New  Zealand  Com¬ 
pany.  It  was  a  far  more  distressing  call  to  which  he 
eventually  responded.  His  brother  Arthur,  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him,  had  perished  in  the  dreadful  calamity 
of  the  massacre  at  Wairau.  Nelson,  the  settlement  Arthur 
had  gone  out  to  found,  was  in  a  state  of  confusion.  The 
Company’s  affairs  urgently  demanded  the  guiding  hand 
of  a  strong  and  resolute  man.  Though  he  was  overcome 
by  a  deep  depression  at  the  tragic  news,  Wakefield  was 
still  the  only  man  for  the  task  of  fighting  for  the  existence 
of  the  Company. 


CHAPTER  XII 
WAR  WITH  STANLEY 


At  the  root  of  the  whole  New  Zealand  problem  was  the 
question  of  the  New  Zealand  Company’s  claim  to  land 
in  New  Zealand,  and  the  action  of  Captain  Hobson,  the 
Governor,  in  fixing  the  seat  of  government  at  Auckland, 
where  there  were  no  settlers,  instead  of  at  Wellington, 
where  the  Company’s  colonists  had  settled.  This  decision 
began  a  controversy  which  could  not  but  have  a  deplor¬ 
able  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  colony.  The  land 
question  was  even  more  harmful  in  its  results.  Colonel. 
Wakefield  had  done  his  best  to  secure  for  the  colonists 
an  adequate  supply  of  land,  but  he  was  forced  to  act 
hurriedly  because  he  knew  that  the  colonists  would 
soon  be  arriving.  Even  if  he  had  had  plenty  of  time, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  been  able  to 
satisfy  all  the  Maori  claimants.  To  make  the  confusion 
which  existed  even  greater,  Mr.  Spain,  the  Land  Claims 
Commissioner  sent  out  by  Lord  John  Russell,  was 
wrecked  on  the  way  to  New  Zealand,  and  did  not 
arrive  till  December  1841.  Colonel  Wakefield  took  the 
view  that  Lord  John  Russell’s  Agreement  with  the 
Company  absolved  it  from  the  necessity  of  proving 
its  title  to  land,  but  Mr.  Spain  took  the  opposite 
view,  and  held  that  the  Company  should  pay  com¬ 
pensation  to  any  natives  whose  title  to  a  particular 
area  of  land  had  not  been  extinguished  by  Colonel 
Wakefield.  The  Company  naturally  supported  Colonel 
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Wakefield,  while  the  Colonial  Office  adopted  the  views 
of  Mr.  Spain. 

The  failure  of  the  Company  to  secure  adequate  tracts 
of  land  had  tragic  results.  Captain  Arthur  Wakefield, 
leader  of  the  Company’s  second  settlement  at  Nelson, 
was  faced  with  the  problem  of  securing  easily  accessible 
land  for  the  colonists  that  the  Company  sent  out.  In 
March  1843  he  learned  from  a  surveyor  that  the  Wairau 
district  offered  favourable  opportunities  for  settlement. 
In  April  he  sent  a  party  to  survey  the  land,  but  the  Maori 
chiefs,  Te  Rauparaha  and  Rangihaeta,  who  had  crossed 
from  the  North  Island  to  claim  the  land,  burned  one 
of  the  surveyor’s  houses  after  removing  the  contents. 
A  warrant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  chiefs,  and  a 
party  of  sixty,  including  Mr.  Thompson,  the  police 
magistrate,  and  Captain  Wakefield,  went  to  execute  it. 

The  two  chiefs  refused  to  yield  themselves  up,  and 
the  hasty  action  of  Thompson,  who  called  the  armed  men 
forward  to  arrest  them,  led  to  a  conflict,  after  one  of  the 
Europeans  had  fired  a  gun.  Arthur  Wakefield,  seeing 
several  men  fall  on  each  side,  tried  to  make  peace. 
The  white  men  laid  down  their  arms,  but  Rangihaeta, 
enraged  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  slew  several  English¬ 
men  with  his  own  hand.  Besides  Arthur  Wakefield  and 
Thompson,  the  rash  magistrate,  nineteen  other  white 
men  perished  in  this  terrible  affair,  which  threatened  to 
lead  to  a  general  rising  and  the  destruction  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  settlements. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  action  of  the  white 
settlers  was  illegal,  for  the  land  had  not  been  bought  by 
the  New  Zealand  Company,  but  this  does  not  absolve 
the  Maoris  from  the  guilt  of  Rangihaeta’s  treacherous 
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attack  on  the  white  men  who  had  laid  down  their  arms. 
The  British  Government  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
action  should  be  taken,  and  this  decision  was  felt  very 
bitterly  by  the  Company  and  its  colonists.  That  it 
damaged  the  prestige  of  the  British  is  indisputable. 
To  Wakefield  and  Buller,  working  at  home,  the  decision 
was  but  one  more  proof  that  they  had  only  temporarily 
appeased  the  Colonial  Office,  and  that  in  reality  the 
power  behind  the  scenes  was  still  invincibly  opposed  to 
their  plans.  Lord  Stanley’s  interpretation  of  Lord  John 
Russell’s  Agreement  caused  the  Company  to  suspend  its 
land  sales,  and  by  April  1844  its  affairs  were  in  a  pre¬ 
carious  condition.  On  April  26th  Wakefield  inform^ 
his  sister  that  the  Company  had  declared  war  to  the  knife 
with  the  Colonial  Office,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  appointed  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  subject. 

In  collecting  evidence  to  present  in  support  of  the 
Company’s  case  before  the  Committee  Wakefield  worked 
so  hard  as  almost  to  endanger  his  life.  “You  may  guess 
how  busy  I  have  been,”  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  “when 
I  tell  you  that  our  evidence  appended  to  the  Report 
occupies  800  or  900  pages  of  print.” 

The  documents  embodied  in  this  huge  Blue  Book  are 
of  great  interest,  but  they  are  too  long  for  quotation  here. 
The  whole  long  story  of  the  controversies  connected 
with  the  Company’s  formation  and  progress  was 
traversed,  and  it  is  notable  that  all  the  most  important 
statements  of  the  Company’s  case  were  made  when 
Wakefield  was  in  England.  This  proves,  if  proof  were 
necessary,  how  powerful  was  his  guiding  hand.  Wake¬ 
field  told  his  sister  before  the  Report  was  published  that 
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he  had  seen  a  draft  of  it,  and  added :  “It  goes  to  exculpate 
us  and  condemn  the  Colonial  Office  upon  almost  every 
point  of  difference.” 

The  Report  condemned  as  “highly  irregular  and 
improper”  the  conduct  of  the  Company  in  sending  out 
settlers  to  New  Zealand  in  defiance  of  the  authority 
of  the  Crown,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  upheld  the 
Company’s  point  of  view.  It  condemned  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi  as  injudicious,  and  declared  that  the  Company 
was  entitled  to  four  acres  of  land  for  every  pound 
expended  in  colonization,  without  reference  to  the 
validity  of  its  purchases.  The  Spectator  made  the  following 
comment  upon  the  Report  on  August  3rd : 

Judgment  is  given  for  the  Company  on  every  item  and 
against  the  Minister  on  every  item.  The  Committee,  indeed, 
object  to  one  act  of  the  Company — the  original  occupation 
of  New  Zea'land,  in  defiance  of  the  Government  to  coun¬ 
tenance  it :  they  solemnly  condemn  this  as  “irregular.”  Grant¬ 
ing  the  irregularity,  it  may  be  observed  that,  without  such 
irregularity.  New  Zealand  would  now  have  been  in  French 
occupation,  with  a  world  of  Palmerstonian  armed  diplomacy 
to  dispossess  them  if  possible,  at  the  risk  of  war.  Without 
“irregularity,”  some  of  our  greatest  colonies  would  never 
have  been  settled.  Irregularity  has  done  much  for  England — 
obtained  Magna  Charta,  and  many  other  fine  things.  It  may  be 
well  pro  forma  to  object  to  the  technical  fault ;  but  the  Com¬ 
pany  will  scarcely  be  blamed  out  of  court,  for  acting  with  a 
spirit  of  promptitude,  boldness,  and  enterprise,  characteristic 
of  Englishmen,  though  not  of  every  English  Minister. 

The  Committee’s  Report  was  certainly  a  victory  for 
the  Company,  but  Lord  Stanley  soon  made  it  clear  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  be  ruled  by  its  findings.  He  told 
Governor  Fitzroy  that  he  could  not  subscribe  without 
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reserve  to  the  assumption  of  the  Report  “that  the  un¬ 
civilized  inhabitants  of  any  country  have  but  a  qualified 
dominion  over  it.”  Lord  Stanley’s  attitude  provoked 
the  lively  indignation  of  the  Company,  and  Wakefield’s 
description  of  the  conflict  which  followed,  given  in  a 
letter  to  Charles  Torlesse,  merits  quotation : 

The  New  Zealand  war  waxes  hotter  every  week.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Lord  Stanley  has  now  got  to  a  ludicrous 
pitch  of  Billingsgate  on  both  sides.  Cheat,  liar,  fool,  are  not 
common  words  in  the  letters,  but  express  ideas  commonly 
found  there.  There  is  little  to  choose  between  the  parties  as 
to  fierceness ;  but  we  have  the  great  advantage  of  truth  on 
our  side.  The  correspondence  rolls  the  proud  Stanley  in  the 
dust;  and  how  he  will  ever  bring  himself  to  let  the  public  see 
it,  passes  my  comprehension.  His  part  is  a  series  of  tricks  and 
falsehoods,  which  our  part  remorselessly  exposes.  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  is  a  most  important  witness  in  the  case,  agrees 
with  us  on  main  points.  I  rely  on  the  justice  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  to  whom  we  shall  be  compelled  to  appeal.  All  this 
is  entre  nous. 

The  Company’s  grievances  were  brought  before  Par¬ 
liament  on  March  n,  1845,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  Charles  Buller  said  that  the  Government  should 
send  out  a  keeper  for  Governor  Fitzroy  and  his  successor 
in  the  same  ship — a  statement  which  provoked  protests 
from  several  speakers,  including  the  Prime  Minister, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  which  was  supported  by  Lord 
Howick.  The  debate,  however,  seemed  to  incline  the 
Government  towards  conciliation,  and  on  March  23  rd 
Wakefield  told  his  sister  that  negotiations  were  in  full 
swing.  Charles  Buller  acted  as  the  intermediary,  and  on 
April  26th,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Lord  Stanley,  he 
proposed  the  heads  of  a  charter  for  a  new  province  in 
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New  Zealand  to  be  called  Victoria,  and  to  include  the 
South  Island  and  the  southern  part  of  the  North  Island. 
The  New  Zealand  Company  was  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Victoria  Company,  whose  capital  was  to  be  £ 1,000,000 . 
Land  was  to  be  sold  at  a  minimum  price  of  £1  per  acre, 
and  the  settlers  were  to  have  representative  institutions. 
Buller  added  that  it  was  essential  that  the  plan  should 
be  announced  as  Lord  Stanley’s  plan  offered  to  and  not 
arranged  with  the  Company. 

Lord  Stanley  declined  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
peace  to  New  Zealand  affairs,  and  his  only  contribution  to 
the  progress  of  the  negotiations  was  an  offer  to  pay  off 
the  shareholders  of  the  Company.  Wakefield  successfully 
opposed  this  plan,  and  wrote  to  his  sister  on  June  6th: 
“I  am  better  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  have 
been  able  to  take  all  the  part  I  wished  in  the  negotiation 
and  in  rejecting  the  offer  of  the  Government.” 

The  Company  again  took  its  case  to  Parliament,  and 
Buller  initiated  on  June  17th  the  famous  three  days’ 
debate  on  the  affairs  of  New  Zealand.  Buller  appealed  to 
the  House  to  show  the  Colonial  Office  that  it  was  not 
.wholly  uncontrolled,  and  that  it  would  not  always  be 
allowed  “to  sport  with  the  interests  of  our  countrymen 
in  the  colonies.”  On  a  division  the  Government’s 
normal  majority  of  ninety  was  reduced  to  fifty-one,  and 
Wakefield  in  another  letter  to  his  sister  wrote : 

All  my  power  of  writing  and  even  thinking  is  so  thor¬ 
oughly  engaged  by  the  New  Zealand  affairs  that  I  have  really 
been  unable  to  write  to  you,  nor  can  I  say  more  than  a  few 
words  now.  Stanley  is  gradually  ruining  himself,  and  every¬ 
body  says  he  will  retire  when  things  are  quiet.  We  mean  to 
fight  to  the  last,  even  on  our  own  stumps.  I  suffer  from  excite- 
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mcnt,  and  now  talk  of  going  abroad  after  the  session  for 
three  months  with  Charles  Buller.  If  I  could  keep  out  of 
business  in  England  it  would  please  me  better,  but  of  that  I 
have  no  chance. 

Lord  Stanley  did  take  the  opportunity  of  resigning, 
ostensibly  on  the  Free  Trade  issue,  during  the  recess, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  on  December  23,  1845.  On  January  21,  1846, 
Wakefield  proposed  that  a  municipal  government, 
“with  functions  like  those  of  old  English  colonial 
municipalities,”  should  be  formed  in  each  of  the  New 
Zealand  settlements.  Reviewing  the  existing  situation  in 
the  Empire,  he  wrote : 

I  am  persuaded  that  very  few  of  the  colonies  of  England 
would  abstain  from  rebellion  if  they  were  strong  enough  to 
rebel  with  success.  ...  As  to  Canada,  Lord  Durham’s 
mission,  and  as  to  New  Zealand  the  Company  in  London 
have  resembled  (to  use  a  figure  of  Archbishop  Whately’s)  the 
sunlight  gleaming  through  some  chink  into  a  dark  and  dusty 
room,  and  showing  in  the  line  of  its  direction  the  particles  of 
dirt  which  remain  elsewhere  invisible.  ...  I  have  no  hope 
of  seeing  public  matters  in  New  Zealand  placed  on  a  sound 
footing ;  I  see  no  prospect  of  rendering  the  country  fit  for 
the  progress  of  a  good  kind  of  colonization,  so  long  as  the 
present  system  of  government  is  maintained.  Though  well 
acquainted  with  Governor  Grey  and  disposed  to  think 
highly  of  him,  I  have  no  faith  in  the  probability  of  his  success. 
I  believe  that  the  task  in  which  he  now  may  be  engaged  is 
more  likely  to  kill  him  than  to  bring  him  any  credit.  I  feel  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  any  man,  though  his  authority  should 
be  despotic,  his  abilities  pre-eminent,  and  his  dispositions 
perfect,  to  govern  New  Zealand  with  advantage  to  New 
Zealand  and  credit  to  himself,  by  means  of  the  present 
wretched  machinery  of  government.  His  utmost  success 
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would  be  personal  and  would  consist  of  an  adroit  or  fortunate 
escape  from  the  country. 

Wakefield  proposed  that  the  waste  lands  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  control  of  the  municipal  bodies  under 
very  strict  general  rules,  and  that  two  zones,  one  of 
British  settlement  and  the  other  for  the  natives,  should 
be  established.  Ten  days  afterwards  Mr.  Gladstone 
instructed  Governor  Grey  that  it  was  the  desire  and 
purpose  of  the  Government  that  the  colonists  of  New 
Zealand  should  undertake  as  early  as  possible  the 
administration  of  their  own  affairs.  For  a  time,  however. 
New  Zealand  questions  were  swamped  by  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  Wakefield 
found  himself  in  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  days  when  he  was  introducing  his  system  and  the 
struggle  over  the  Reform  Bill  occupied  the  minds  of 
Parliament  and  people. 

When,  however,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  defeated  on  the 
Life  Preservation  Bill  for  Ireland  on  June  29,  1846, 
and  Earl  Grey  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
Wakefield  naturally  hoped  that  one  who  had  been  an 
ardent  colonial  reformer  and  a  supporter  of  the  Company 
on  most  questions  would  do  something  to  bring  about 
a  much-needed  settlement  of  the  New  Zealand  problem. 
He  was  bitterly  disappointed  in  Lord  Grey’s  policy,  which 
seemed  to  him  in  direct  contrast  to  that  which  he  had 
advocated  when  in  opposition.  Wakefield  draws  a  vivid 
picture  of  a  meeting  which  he  was  persuaded  to  have 
with  Lord  Grey  at  Charles  Buffer’s  house  in  July  1846: 

I  was  extremely  unwell  at  the  time,  so  much  so  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  stand.  I  managed,  nevertheless,  to  lay  before 
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Lord  Grey  ia  the  most  respectful  and  conciliatory  terms  my 
own  view  of  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  claims  of  the 
Company  upon  him,  not  merely  with  respect  to  their  pecuniary 
losses,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  disappointments  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  colonists  in  consequence  of  their  being  continually 
subject  to  arbitrary  government  and  deprived  of  all  voice  in  the 
management  of  their  own  public  affairs.  Lord  Grey,  when  in 
opposition,  had  been  as  strenuous  in  demanding  free  institu¬ 
tions  for  New  Zealand  as  in  demanding  pecuniary  redress  for 
the  Company.  His  manner  in  listening  was  cold  and  haughty 
even  to  insult.  In  compliance  with  a  promise  which  I  had 
given  before  the  interview,  I  patiently  submitted,  not  only  to 
this  reception  of  my  plea,  but  to  a  positive  rejection  of  it, 
couched  in  rough  and  almost  brutal  language.  But  I  begged 
and  prayed  in  vain;  and  the  interview  was  concluded  by  Lord 
Grey’s  flinging  out  of  the  room  in  a  pet,  whilst  I  sank  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  effort  and  agitation  of  the  meeting.  A  few 
days  later  I  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  from  that  time 
till  late  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  was  entirely  dis¬ 
abled  from  attending  to  any  kind  of  business.  My  incapacity 
changed  the  whole  character  of  the  New  Zealand  Company’s 
affairs,  which  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few  persons  in  whose 
minds  sound  principles  of  colonization  were  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  They  and  Lord  Grey 
soon  came  to  an  understanding.  He  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
the  obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  his  previous  career  as  a 
Colonial  Reformer,  and  an  advocate  of  the  redress  by  the 
Imperial  Government  of  the  wrongs  which  it  had  done  to  the 
Company.  They  wanted  to  save  the  shareholders,  including 
themselves,  from  further  calls;  to  raise  the  value  of  New 
Zealand  Company’s  shares  in  the  market,  and  to  go  on  with 
a  pottering  make-believe  of  colonization,  with  funds  supplied 
by  the  Government,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  disgrace 
which  would  have  attended  upon  an  avowed  abandonment 
of  all  the  objects  for  which  the  Company  was  formed.  They 
made  a  bargain.  The  Directors  sold  the  honour  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  interests  of  the  Colony  for  money,  to  come  ^ 
through  a  Parliamentary  obligation  upon  New  Zealand  to 
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recompense  the  Company  for  its  losses ;  and  with  this  pur¬ 
chase  money  Lord  Grey  bought  exemption  from  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  rectitude  and  honour. 

Wakefield’s  description  of  the  arrangement  made  by 
Charles  Buller  with  Earl  Grey  in  May  1847,  under  which 
the  New  Zealand  Company  received  a  loan  and  became 
practically  under  Government  control,  was  scarcely  fair 
to  Buller,  who  probably  was  influenced  in  his  decision 
by  the  necessity  of  coming  to  some  agreement  with  the 
Colonial  Office,  if  the  Company  and  the  colonists  were 
to  be  rescued  from  a  state  of  uncertainty  which  must 
ultimately  mean  ruin  to  them. 

The  arrangement  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Commissioner  who  should  attend  all  meetings  of  the 
Company  and  have  the  power  of  vetoing  its  resolutions. 
During  a  period  of  three  years  the  Government  was  to 
give  up  to  the  Company  “the  entire  and  exclusive  dis- 
|  posal  of  all  Crown  Lands,  and  the  exercise  of  the  Crown’s 
■  right  of  pre-emption  of  lands  belonging  to  the  natives 
in  the  southern  government  of  New  Zealand.”  The 
Government  agreed  to  place  £136,000  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Company  to  discharge  its  liabilities  and  conduct 
colonizing  operations,  and  to  buy  from  the  Company 
at  five  shillings  an  acre  the  1,048,991!  acres  of  land 
awarded  to  it  under  the  terms  of  Lord  John  Russell’s 
Agreement. 

The  new  Agreement  pleased  the  Company,  if  it  did 
not  please  Wakefield.  The  apoplectic  stroke  which  had 
afflicted  him  when  walking  in  the  Strand  on  August  ij, 
1846,  might  have  well  been  fatal  if  Charles  Allom  had 
not  been  with  him  to  prevent  the  doctors  from  bleeding 
him.  As  he  slowly  recovered  his  strength,  he  found  that 
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his  grip  on  New  Zealand  affairs  was  not  so  sure  as  it 
had  been  before.  The  Company  had  become  a  commercial 
proposition  rather  than  a  means  of  putting  into  practice 
the  new  ideas  of  colonization.  Wakefield  would  have 
abandoned  it  altogether  but  for  one  thing.  He  was 
contemplating  a  final  trial  of  his  system.  Colonization 
was  in  his  blood,  and  rather  than  abandon  it  he  was 
content  to  associate  again  with  the  men  whom  he  con¬ 
demned  as  mercenary.  In  the  Church  colonies  of  Otago 
and  Canterbury  some  of  the  principles  of  the  Wakefield 
system  were  to  receive  their  greatest  practical  test. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

AN  ELIZABETHAN  ENTERPRISE 

The  mind  of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  was  productive 
of  a  vast  number  of  ideas,  many  of  which  worked 
admirably  in  practice,  while  others,  as  was  only  to  be 
expected,  never  had  a  proper  trial.  His  idea  of  forming 
\  Church  colonies  in  New  Zealand  at  first  seemed  doomed 
to  die  of  neglect,  but  as  was  so  often  Wakefield’s  happy 
lot,  he  ultimately  inspired  the  right  men  to  carry  out  his 
project.  In  1842  Lord  Stanley  had  declined  to  sanction 
a  scheme  of  colonization  in  the  Middle  Island  of  New 
Zealand  which  had  .  been  put  forward  by  Mr.  George 
Rennie.  That  gentleman,  however,  was  not  deterred. 
Apparently  after  discussion  with  Wakefield  and  other 
members  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  he  advanced 
a  plan  for  Presbyterian  colonization,  while  Wakefield 
himself  formed  the  idea  of  an  Anglican  colony.  Wakefield 
wrote  to  his  brother,  Colonel  William  Wakefield,  and  to 
his  son,  Edward  Jerningham,  then  in  New  Zealand,  on 
'  the  subject,  and  when  his  son  returned  in  1844,  further 
consideration  was  given  to  it.  As  Edward  Jerningham 
records,  various  circumstances  contributed  to  postpone 
action  in  the  matter — the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Maori 
population  after  the  Wairau  Massacre,  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  missionary 
bodies  to  the  Company,  and  the  action  of  Governor  Grey 
in  deferring  the  grant  of  representative  institutions  to 
the  settlers. 
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In  1845,  however,  the  somewhat  similar  scheme  of 
colonization  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  was  revived, 
and  Captain  William  Cargill,  who  was  in  the  forefront 
of  this  movement,  was  in  constant  touch  with  the  New 
Zealand  Company’s  directors  on  the  subject.  In  October 
1845,  at  his  father’s  request,  Edward  Jemingham 
Wakefield  went  to  Dublin  to  confer  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Hinds,  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich,  on  the  question  of  a 
Church  of  England  settlement.  Archbishop  Whately  was 
much  interested,  but  he  expressed  the  view  that  Mr. 
Stephen,  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
was  an  enemy  of  colonization,  and  that  while  he  was  in 
power  there  was  small  hope  for  the  colonies. 

Edward  Jerningham  was  then  sent  by  his  father  to 
confer  with  Captain  Cargill  and  the  promoters  of  the 
Otago  project,  the  Church  of  England  scheme  being 
temporarily  relegated  to  the  background.  Wakefield’s 
severe  illness  in  August  1846  was  a  further  handicap. 
For  some  weeks  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and  two 
celebrated  physicians  gave  him  up.  He  recovered,  how¬ 
ever,  and  spent  some  time  in  travelling  through  Eng¬ 
land,  free  from  the  cares  connected  with  colonization. 
Gradually  he  resumed  contact  with  them  when  he  went 
to  live  in  a  cottage  at  South  Stoke  in  Sussex,  belonging 
to  Mr.  John  Abel  Smith,  a  Member  of  Parliament  and 
a  director  of  the  New  Zealand  Company.  In  the  autumn 
of  1847  he  went  to  Great  Malvern  to  take  the  water-cure, 
making  one  excursion  to  London  to  protest  against  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  New  Zealand  Company  was 
to  be  controlled  by  a  Commissioner  appointed  by  the 
Colonial  Office.  At  this  time  he  met  Mr.  John  Robert 
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Godley,  and  was  greatly  impressed  by  that  gentleman’s 
personality  and  ability. 

On  returning  to  Great  Malvern  he  asked  Godley  to 
visit  him  to  discuss  “a  very  pleasant  colonizing  object, 
which  I  fancy  that  you  are  likely  to  embrace.”  Godley 
immediately  responded  to  the  invitation.  At  the  Hydro 
and  on  the  Malvern  Hills  the  two  men  met  and  talked 
about  the  proposed  new  settlement  which  should  enlist 
the  Church  on  the  side  of  colonization  and  conciliate 
those  very  forces  which  had  been  so  bitterly  opposed 
to  Wakefield’s  earlier  New  Zealand  plans.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society  could  hardly  oppose  a  Church 
Colony,  especially  if  ample  allowance  was  made  for 
religious  and  educational  endowments.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  ardent  Wakefield,  master  of  the  art  of 
persuasion,  infecting  Godley  with  his  own  enthusiasm. 
The  magic  of  his  tongue  did  not  take  long  to  work. 
On  November  30th  he  was  able  to  write  to  Mr.  John 
Abel  Smith : 

I  find  that  my  notion  of  a  distinct  settlement  in  New 
Zealand,  under  the  patronage  of  a  powerful  body  in  this 
country  desirous  of  spreading  the  Church  of  England,  stands 
a  good  chance  of  being  realized  sooner  than  we  expected. 
The  subject  has  been  fully  considered,  and  at  length  some¬ 
thing  like  practical  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at.  Mr. 
Godley  left  me  this  morning  for  Ireland ;  and  I  have  under¬ 
taken  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Company  is  disposed  to  act  in 
the  matter.  We  adhere  to  the  old  plan  of  a  settlement,  to 
consist  of  300,000  acres  (with  re-right  of  pasturage  attached), 
to  be  purchased  from  the  Company  for  10s.  per  acre  or 
j£ij  0,000.  The  place  to  be,  if  possible,  the  valley  of  the 
Ruamahanga,  near  Wellington.  .  .  .  Now  comes  the  all-im¬ 
portant  practical  question,  By  whose  exertions  in  particular 
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is  the  whole  scheme  to  be  realized?  I  have  succeeded  in  per¬ 
suading  Godley  to  think  of  devoting  himself  to  the  work. 

.  .  .  You  see  that  my  thoughts  have  been  led  to  dwell  on  the 
means  of  getting  things  to  rights  for  the  Company  and  Colony 
in  spite  of  the  serious  defects  in  the  last  arrangement  with 
Government  and  the  Constitutional  law  in  New  Zealand. 
This  change  of  mind  has  arisen  from  my  having  discovered 
that  others  are  disposed  to  act  where  I  could  have  waited  for 
better  times,  and  still  more  for  a  notion,  which  is  more  and 
more  impressed  on  me  as  my  intended  book  advances  to 
completion,  that  its  publication  will  tend  to  settle  some  of 
the  vexed  questions  in  colonization  and  will  at  any  rate 
take  me  out  of  the  false  position  of  appearing  to  like  what 
I  condemn. 

Wakefield’s  “intended  book”  was  The  Art  of  Colonisa¬ 
tion ,  which  he  was  to  complete  at  Boulogne  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  In  December  of  1 847  he  was  busily  engaged 
with  a  committee  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  and 
Mr.  Cowell,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Government,  in 
settling  details  of  the  project,  and  conciliating  differences 
of  opinion  among  the  members.  To  make  quite  sure  that 
Godley  would  be  eligible  for  election  as  a  Director, 
Wakefield,  on  December  17th,  qualified  him  by  assigning 
him  stock  to  the  amount  of  £joo,  and  remarked  in  a 
letter  to  him : 

If  you  should  not  like  what  I  have  done,  you  must  retire. 
The  sooner  you  can  come  [to  London]  the  better;  for  we 
shall  do  nothing  more  without  you. 

By  December  28th  Wakefield  had  become  convinced 
that  the  New  Zealand  Company  might  be  restored  to  1 
great  usefulness  by  means  of  the  Church  project,  but  he 
deplored  the  dispute  then  raging  within  the.  Company  on 
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the  question  of  the  grievances  of  the  settlers  at  Nelson, 
who  had  not  been  placed  in  the  possession  of  land  which 
they  had  bought  before  leaving  England.  Wakefield 
feared  that  if  Godley  saw  the  dissension  which  this 
question  caused  he  would  be  discouraged  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  Church  plan. 

As  the  weeks  went  on,  Wakefield  became  more  and 
more  uncomfortable  about  the  position  of  the  Company 
and  the  plans  of  the  Government.  On  May  i,  1848,  he 
told  Rintoul,  the  editor  of  the  Spectator ,  that  Charles 
Buller  had  been  to  see  him  at  Redhill,  apparently  to 
conciliate  him  about  the  Government’s  proposed  loan  of 
a  large  amount,  for  sending  our  “poor  people”  to  the 
colonies.  He  made  the  natural  comment  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  apparently  falling  back  upon  “Wilmot  Hor- 
tonism”,  and  added :  “I  purpose  writing  to-day  a 
topic  on  the  subject,  which,  if  you  should  approve  of  it, 
would  take  the  place  of  the  intended  topic  for  next 
Saturday.  My  aim  will  be  to  nip  the  scheme  in  the  bud.” 
If  all  the  “topics”  and  articles  which  Wakefield  wrote 
for  the  Spectator  could  be  collected,  what  an  additional 
mine  of  information  about  his  views  we  should  have  1 

In  June  Wakefield  travelled  to  the  Chateau  Mabille, 
near  Boulogne,  where  he  proposed  to  complete  his  book. 
He  summoned  Mr.  Albert  Allom,  son  of  an  old  friend 
and  brother  of  his  former  secretary  in  Canada,  to  help 
him  in  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript,  and  in  the 
meantime  busied  himself  with  directing  the  Church  of 
England  scheme  from  abroad.  When  Mr.  Allom  arrived 
in  September,  work  on  the  book  started  in  earnest,  and 
the  following  account  by  Mr.  Allom  shows  Wakefield’s 
methods  of  work : 
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His  health  did  not  permit  him  to  work  more  than  four  or 
five  hours  a  day,  and  this  only  was  accomplished  by  extreme 
regularity  in  taking  morning  and  evening  exercise.  As  the 
winter  approached  we  often  sallied  forth  before  daylight, 
regardless  of  the  weather,  our  pockets  filled  with  ripe  pears, 
and  scoured  the  country  with  his  fine,  well-known  Talbot 
hounds  and  beautiful  little  beagles,  whose  alternate  deep 
baying  and  yelping  in  the  darkness  of  the  morning  the 
farmers  and  others  have  good  reason  to  remember.  When  at 
work,  he  would  slowly  pace  up  and  down  the  room,  dictating 
to  me  the  copy,  pausing  occasionally  the  more  carefully  to 
frame  a  sentence,  or  to  choose  a  particular  word.  He  seldom 
made  a  correction.  The  day’s  work  had  generally  been  well 
thought  out  previously. 

On  November  9th  Wakefield  wrote  to  Godley : 

For  once  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  an  approaching  death. 
My  Mrs.  Harris  is  in  a  bad  way ;  and  I  feel  pretty  confident 
of  seeing  the  last  of  her  some  time  next  month.  In  plainer 
English,  the  book  that  was  always  talked  of  and  never  ap¬ 
peared,  is  almost  complete  in  the  rough. 

To  Godley  he  wrote  again,  on  December  21st,  of  an 
event  which  deprived  the  reformers  of  one  of  their 
ablest  leaders : 

I  have  often  longed  of  late  to  talk  with  you  about  the 
calamity  of  Buller’s  death.  He  passed  two  days  with  me  here 
lately  on  his  way  to  and  from  Paris ;  and  we  agreed  upon  all 
points ;  on  some  of  which  you  take  an  interest,  and  friends  of 
yours  are  interested.  But  that  is  all  over  now.  On  private 
scores,  my  loss  is  great  indeed,  especially  just  now,  for  he 
undertook  to  look  over  my  manuscript  critically. 

On  December  23  rd  the  first  part  of  the  book  was 
sent  to  England,  and  the  following  day,  in  a  letter  to 
Rintoul,  Wakefield  explained  why  he  had  written  it : 
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My  object  has  been  (having  worked  hard  for  twenty  years 
without  ever  before  claiming  any  rights  thereby  acquired)  to 
now  establish  my  claim  to  the  real  authorship  of  most  of  what 
has  been  done  with  respect  to  colonization  during  that  long 
period.  Many,  doubtless,  have  shared  my  labours,  and  done 
much  independently  of  me ;  but  more  have  made  profit  and 
reputation  out  of  my  slavery,  without  offering  me  a  share.  So 
now  I  claim  my  own ;  and  having  resolved  to  do  it,  I  have  not 
done  it  by  halves.  .  .  .  No  doubt  my  personal  claims  might 
have  been  more  modestly  set  forth;  but  you  frightened  me 
from  affecting  a  humility  I  did  not  feel :  so  the  pride  and  the 
passion  which  I  do  feel  are  exhibited  in  a  state  of  nakedness. 

On  the  same  day,  writing  to  Mr.  Aglionby,  Wakefield 
said  that  he  must  at  all  events  tender  his  resignation  as  a 
Director  of  the  Company,  for  the  book  would  make  Lord 
Grey  “more  savage  against  me  than  ever.”  He  added : 
“Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  retired  long  ago,  but  I  did  not 
like  to  seem  a  deserter  from  colleagues  in  a  mess.” 

The  last  part  of  the  book  was  finished  on  Decem¬ 
ber  24th,  and  Mr.  Allom  had  only  just  time  to  pack  up 
the  manuscript  and  hurry  with  it  on  board  the  steamer 
leaving  at  midnight  for  London.  He  delivered  it  to 
Rintoul  next  morning,  and  it  was  published  by  J.  W. 
Parker  on  February  j,  1849.  On  January  29th  Wakefield 
had  forwarded  his  resignation  from  the  New  Zealand 
I  Company,  and  had  explained  that  the  state  of  his  health 
would  have  made  him  take  this  step  long  before  if  he 
could  have  avoided  the  appearance  of  deserting  his 
colleagues. 

The  full  title  of  Wakefield’s  book  was  A  View  of  the 
•  Art  of  Colonisation  with  present  reference  to  the  British 
Empire;  in  letters  between  a  Statesman  and  a  Colonist. 
Edited  by  (one  of  the  writers')  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield. 
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Dr.  Garnett  has  suggested  that  the  letters  may  have  been 
founded  on  actual  correspondence,  but  Mr.  Allom  makes 
the  following  comment  on  the  margin  of  his  copy  of 
Dr.  Garnett’s  biography:  “No  such  documents  were 
used.  I  should  have  seen  them  had  there  been  any.  The 
supposed  letters  from  a  Statesman  were  written  by 
Wakefield,  composed  by  him,  and  taken  down  by  me 
at  the  same  time.” 

The  work  suffered  from  the  defects  of  its  form  as 
well  as  from  the  fact  that  Wakefield  was  worn  out  by 
his  exertions.  Many  of  its  passages  are  instinct  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  but  the  general  impression  made 
by  the  book  is  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  tired  man. 
Wakefield  himself  makes  this  clear  in  his  first  letter : 


My  health,  instead  of  improving,  has  got  worse  lately,  and 
will  probably  never  mend.  It  is  a  disorder  of  the  nerves  which 
has  long  hindered,  and  now  absolutely  precludes  me  from 
engaging  upon  the  oral  discussion  of  subjects  that  deeply 
interest  me,  more  especially  if  they  are  subjects  involving 
argument  and  continuous  thought.  You  must  have  observed 
how  I  suffered  towards  the  end  of  our  last  conversation.  At 
length,  I  cannot  disobey  the  doctors’  injunctions  to  stay  at 
home  and  be  quiet,  without  effects  that  remind  me  of  a  bird 
trying  to  fly  with  a  broken  wing,  and  knocking  itself  to  pieces 
in  the  vain  exertion.  As  respects  earnest  conversation,  I  am  a 
helpless  cripple. 

Wakefield  gives  in  the  book  an  interesting  explanation 
of  the  antipathy  which  Lord  Howick  (later  Earl  Grey) 
exhibited  towards  him.  Referring  to  the  Durham  Mission, 
he  says : 


r. 


Among  the  numerous  plans  for  settling  the  then  distracted 
condition  of  British  North  America,  which  were  placed  in 
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Lord  Durham’s  hands,  there  was  one  so  excellent  in  theory 
that  it  must  have  been  adopted  if  it  had  been  practicable ;  but 
it  happened,  in  consequence  of  actual  circumstances  which  its 
able  author  had  quite  overlooked,  to  be  utterly  impracticable 
at  the  time.  The  author  of  that  plan  was  Lord  Howick:  it 
was  rejected  by  Lord  Durham  on  the  ground  of  its  imprac¬ 
ticability  ;  and  I  am  mistaken  if  Lord  Howick  did  not  learn 
that  Lord  Durham’s  view  of  its  impracticability  was  first 
suggested  to  him  by  me.  At  all  events,  whilst  Lord  Durham 
was  still  in  Canada,  and  I  there  with  him,  Lord  Howick 
zealously  opposed  our  New  Zealand  scheme  which  he  had 
before  patronized. 

Wakefield  reviewed  the  progress  made  by  “the 
theorists  of  1830.”  The  colonies  of  South  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  had  been  founded,  the  evil  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves  in  Canada  had  been  abated,  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  British  American  colonies  had  acquired  a  great 
deal  more  of  local  government  than  they  had  previously 
possessed,  the  causes  of  the  “economical  stagnation” 
of  the  West  Indies  had  been  made  clear,  and  exertions 
for  the  abolition  of  convict  colonization  had  been 
unceasingly  made.  But  Wakefield  went  on : 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  not  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  theorists  of  1830  has  been  fully  accomplished. 
South  Australia,  as  an  experiment  of  their  economical  theory, 
has  rather  failed  than  succeeded:  the  experiment  did  not 
attain  the  success  of  being  fairly  tried.  In  New  South  Wales, 
the  experiment,  as  such,  has  been  little  more  than  a  make- 
believe,  whilst  it  has  proved  very  injurious  to  the  colonists  in 
another  point  of  view.  New  Zealand  altogether,  as  respects 
both  colonization  and  government,  is  a  miserable  mess. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  colonial  empire  of  Britain,  no  portion 
of  the  colonizing  proceedings  of  the  mother  country  apart 
from  government,  still  less  any  instance  of  colonial  govern- 
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mcnt,  which  the  theorists  of  1830  can  regard  without  disap¬ 
pointment  and  regret.  The  only  aspect  of  the  subject  that  is 
agreeable  to  them  is  the  present  state  of  opinion  both  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies.  Everywhere  in'the  British  Empire 
they  find  ideas  about  colonization  prevailing,  and  a  lively 
interest  in  it,  which  twenty  years  ago  were  exclusively  their 
own;  and  when  they  trace  the  birth  and  progress  of  these 
opinions  to  their  own  exertions,  they  almost  forget  the 
painful  disappointments  which  they  have  suffered,  in  the  hope 
that  the  time  is  now  not  distant  when  their  conceptions  may 
at  length  be  realized. 

It  would  be  affectation  to  pretend,  that  in  the  labours  of  the 
theorists  of  1830,  I  have  had  any  but  the  principal  share. 
Whilst  thus  claiming  my  own  for  the  first  time,  I  long  to 
dwell  on  the  more  brilliant  efforts,  and  the  public-spirited 
sacrifices  of  time,  money,  and  comfort,  which  others  have 
made  in  the  endeavour  to  colonize  in  spite  of  the  Colonial 
Office:  above  all,  I  would  speak  of  the  generous  sympathy 
and  aid,  by  which  many  have  laid  me  under  deep  personal 
obligation :  but  these  topics  alone  would  fill  a  long  letter,  and 
I  have  no  right  to  intrude  them  on  you.  I  will  therefore  pass 
on,  after  saying,  however,  that  by  far  the  heaviest  of  my  debts 
of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Spectator 
newspaper.  You  have  not  to  learn  what  the  influence  of  that 
journal  has  been  during  its  disinterested  labours  of  near 
twenty  years  in  the  cause  of  colonial  reform  and  systematic 
colonization. 

There  could  be  little  new  in  the  Art  of  Colonization , 
for  it  was  avowedly  a  rdsumd  of  principles  and  practice, 
but  the  book  is  of  the  greatest  interest  as  a  confession 
of  the  faith  of  one  who  had  seen  as  in  a  vision  the  dawn 
of  better  things  for  the  colonies.  To  those  who  may  doubt 
whether  Wakefield  was  a  generous  philanthropist  or  a 
mercenary  schemer,  the  writer  would  recommend  the 
reading  of  this  work,  and  in  particular  that  passage  in 
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j  which  Wakefield  speaks  of  “the  utmost  happiness  which 
God  vouchsafes  to  man  on  earth,  the  realization  of  his 
own  idea.”  Here  surely  we  have  the  secret  of  the  motives 
which  prompted  Wakefield  to  labour  for  so  long  in  what 
for  many  years  seemed  likely  to  prove  a  barren  field. 
He  laboured,  and  not  in  vain,  to  see  his  ideas  put  into 
practice. 

The  Art  of  Colonisation  contains  many  references  to 
the  schemes  of  Church  Colonization  which  were  then 
maturing,  and  we  must  now  turn  to  see  what  was  their 

(  fate.  Otago,  the  settlement  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  was  eventually  founded  in  1848,  after  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  preliminary  controversy.  Canterbury, 
the  Anglican  settlement,  was  the  subject  of  much  more 
violent  controversy,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  we  possess 
fairly  complete  records  of  the  evolution  of  the  project, 
as  they  make  it  possible  to  trace  Wakefield’s  influence 
very  clearly.  The  Founders  of  Canterbury ,  published  at 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  in  1868,  gives  most  of  his 
letters  to  Godley  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Canterbury 
movement. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Abel  Smith  of  May  6,  1849, 
Wakefield  enclosed  the  heads  of  a  charter  which  he  had 
been  requested  to  draw  up  for  the  Canterbury  Associa¬ 
tion.  Two  of  the  heads  were :  (1)  responsibility  of  the 
Executive  to  a  Representative  Legislature  to  be  secured ; 
(2)  all  imperial  subjects — such  as  foreign  relations 
with  other  colonies,  trade  with  the  Mother  Country — 
to  be  excluded  from  interference  by  the  local  govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  following  day  R.  S.  Rintoul  visited 
Wakefield  at  Reigate  and  took  back  to  London  the  draft 
of  a  motion  which  it  was  proposed  that  Six  William 
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Molesworth  should  move  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  motion  was  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  Com¬ 
mission  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  Her  Majesty’s 
possessions  with  a  view  to  removing  the  causes  of 
colonial  adversity  and  complaint  and  diminishing  the 
cost  of  colonial  government.  Molesworth  introduced  the 
motion  on  June  26,  1849,  but  in  spite  of  Gladstone’s; 
support,  it  was  defeated  by  163  votes  to  89.  Its  chief 
interest  for  us  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  provides  a  concrete 
example  of  the  way  in  which  Wakefield  exercised  an 
influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  having  a 
seat  therein. 

The  death  of  his  brother.  Colonel  William  Wakefield, 
in  New  Zealand  in  1848,  was  a  great  shock  to  Wakefield. 
William  had  performed  an  extraordinarily  difficult  task 
in  New  Zealand  with  very  great  ability.  That  he  was 
unable  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  Maori  land  tenure 
was  scarcely  his  fault,  and  he  won  universal  popularity 
among  the  colonists  by  his  devotion  to  their  interests 
and  his  efforts  to  secure  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the 
country.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  makes  a  brief  but 
telling  reference  to  his  brother’s  death  in  a  letter  to 
F.  D.  Bell  of  June  29,  1849 : 

I  cannot  write  about  my  brother  William.  It  is  quite  settled 
that  I  go  to  New  Zealand  as  soon  as  ever  the  aforesaid  work 
(the  settlement  of  Canterbury  affairs)  shall  be  crowned  with 
success.  Many  first-rate  colonists  are  so  disposed  also :  and 
if  things  go  well,  we  shall  be  a  large  party.  If  Governor 
Grey  had  established  representative  government,  Canterbury 
would  have  gone  ahead  at  a  great  rate,  now  that  a  good 
site  for  the  colony  seems  almost  secured.  Pray  write  to 
me  fully.  All  my  serious  thoughts  are  engaged  with  New 
Zealand. 


L 
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Writing  to  Molesworth  on  July  5  th/ Wakefield  made 
a  scathing  reference  to  the  New  Zealand  Company 
directors:  “They  are  bought  by  the  Government  with 
paltry  loans  of  money  which  just  enable  them  to  keep 
up  a  large  establishment  and  a  sham  of  colonization.” 
To  Mr.  C.  B.  Adderley  he  wrote  on  the  following  day 
with  reference  to  a  Colonial  Reform  dinner  to  which  he 
had  been  invited : 

I  suppose  there  will  be  speaking  at  the  dinner.  If  so,  have 
you  thought  of  sending  invitations  to  the  dinner,  as  guests,  to 
the  Editors  of  newspapers.  The  attention  is  very  useful  in  such 
cases.  It  might  be  very  serviceable  if  you  could  invite  Mr. 
Bailey  (the  very  clever  writer  in  The  Tims  on  colonial  ques¬ 
tions)  not  as  a  person  connected  with  the  newspaper,  but  as  a 
colonial  reformer,  which  he  is,  and  a  gentleman  to  boot. 
Rintoul,  I  should  think,  might  do  it. 

Nobody  understood  better  than  Wakefield  the  enor¬ 
mous  power  and  influence  exercised  by  the  Press,  and 
nobody  understood  better  how  to  avail  himself  of  that 
power  and  influence.  The  fact  that  certain  newspapers 
attacked  him  vigorously  did  not  lead  him  into  the  error 
of  minimizing  the  force  of  publicity  or  of  confining  his 
attention  purely  to  those  newspapers  which  supported 
his  views.  We  have  seen  how  he  gave  The  Times  part 
of  the  Durham  Report,  and  other  examples  could  be 
quoted  of  the  use  he  made  of  the  leading  journal  of  the 
day,  though  it  was  his  bitterest  opponent.  No  mean 
journalist  himself,  Wakefield  treated  journalists  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  influence  they  exercised.  Lesser  men, 
treated  as  he  had  been,  would  have  harboured  malice, 
and  as  a  result  hindered  their  cause.  As  a  rule  it  is  true 
that  the  greater  a  man  is  the  more  respect  he  has  for 
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the  Press.  It  is  the  unimportant  (and  unmentioned)  who 
despise  it.  — — - 

Wakefield’s  clearness  of  vision  was  well  shown  in  a  ' 
letter  of  July  10th  to  Molesworth  in  which  he  expressed 
the  view  that  each  colonial  government  should  have  an 
accredited  agent  at  home,  and  that  the  colonies  should 
have  authority  “to  federate  for  general  (not  imperial) 
colonial  purposes  when  they  may  see  fit.”  His  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  a  colonists’  leader,  given  in  a  letter  to  Godley 
on  July  13th,  was  much  to  the  point:  “Your  leader 
ought  to  be  one  of  that  class  of  men  who,  with  a 
holy  horror  of  being  in  debt,  yet  have  no  turn  for  money¬ 
making,  or  making  themselves  comfortable ;  men  who  are 
either  moved  by  a  potent  sense  of  duty  or  whose  delight 
is  the  happiness  and  approval  of  others.  A  man  com¬ 
bining  both  motives  would  be  your  man  ” 

From  July  to  December  of  1849  Wakefield’s  letters 
show  his  perpetual  fight  to  launch  the  Canterbury 
scheme  successfully.  He  made  arrangements  for  the 
publication  of  the  Canterbury  Papers^  which  were  to 
describe  the  progress  of  the  movement  and  help  to 
promote  it.  For  these  papers,  now  very  valuable,  he 
supplied  most  of  the  material  in  spite  of  the  strain 
already  placed  upon  his  weakened  constitution  by  the 
great  volume  of  his  correspondence  with  the  various 
colonial  reformers.  A  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Rev.  C. 
Wynter  on  January  22,  1850,  .shows  the  great  care  he 
took  to  have  all  proofs  read  correctly  and  every  possible 
ground  for  criticism  removed.  He  mentioned  that  he 
had  called  in  Rintoul  and  Parker  (the  publisher)  to  look 
through  the  proofs,  and  added :  “We  ought,  somehow, 
to  compare  our  corrections  of  the  press.  Will  you  send 
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yours  to  me,  or  shall  I  send  mine  to  you,  not  later  than 
six  o’clock?  I  don’t  meddle  with  Greek  and  am  nervous 
about  Latin :  so  much  for  Westminster  School  1” 

Two  days  later,  Wakefield,  in  another  letter,  suggested 
that  the  Canterbury  Association  should  hold  a  public 
meeting  to  explain  its  principles,  objects,  and  plans,  with 
Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  Norwich, 
and  Mr.  Adderley  as  principal  speakers.  This  meeting 
took  place  on  April  17th.  The  platform  was  crowded 
with  Bishops,  Peers,  Members  of  Parliament,  and  the 
audience  included  two  thousand  clergymen.  Lord 
Lyttelton,  who  presided,  explained  that  the  Canterbury 
Association  had  fixed  the  price  of  land  at  £3  an  acre : 

Of  the  £3,  only  one-sixth,  or  ten  shillings  an  acre,  is  to  go 
to  the  New  Zealand  Company.  One  sixth,  or  ten  shillings  an 
acre,  is  devoted  to  the  defraying  of  the  expenses  of  surveys, 
forming  roads  and  bridges,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses. 
One-third,  or  twenty  shillings  an  acre,  will  be  expended  in 
the  emigration  of  labourers  and  their  families,  purchasers  of 
land  being  privileged  to  take  out,  according  to  the  amount  of 
their  purchase,  a  certain  number  of  labourers.  The  remaining 
third,  or  one  pound  of  the  three  pounds,  is  devoted  to  that 
which  is  the  leading  feature  of  our  undertaking — the  forma¬ 
tion  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  colony,  of  due  religious 
and  educational  establishments. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  (Dr.  Hinds)  stated  that  the 
Canterbury  Settlement  was  to  be  founded  on  “the 
system  which  is  called  from  the  name  of  one  to  whom 
the  art  of  colonization  is  deeply  indebted — the  Wakefield 
system.” 

Mr.  Samuel  Sidney,  a  writer  on  colonization,  who 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Wakefield  system,  attacked 
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it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  fix  a  high 
price  for  land  to  prevent  labourers  from  immediately 
becoming  landowners.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  contended 
in  what  Sidney  himself  described  as  a  “brilliant  and 
amusing”  reply,  that  it  was  necessary  and  just  to  do  so, 
and  he  proceeded  to  give  an  eloquent  description  of  the 
ideals  of  the  founders  of  Canterbury : 

Is  it  to  be  emigration  or  colonization?  For  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  two.  There  is  just 
the  difference  between  these  two  processes  that  there  is  in  the 
conduct  of  a  man  who  wants  to  thin  a  plantation,  and  that  of 
a  man  who  wants  to  make  a  plantation.  The  former  takes  out 
the  weak,  sickly,  unhealthy  trees,  because  he  wants  to  improve 
the  plantation :  but  the  man  who  wants  to  make  a  plantation 
picks  out  the  strong  plants  wherewith  to  make  it.  And  this  is 
the  whole  question, — shall  we  be  an  emigrating  or  a  colon¬ 
izing  people?  Shall  we  be  spending  our  surplus  blood  by 
spilling  it  on  the  ground,  or  shall  we  be  planting  God’s  like¬ 
ness  in  those  distant  colonies?  I  consider  that  this  society  has 
rightly  adopted,  as  its  fundamental  feature,  the  formation  of 
a  church  colony. 

May  and  June  were  spent  by  Wakefield  in  propaganda 
for  Canterbury.  Despite  his  poor  health,  he  went  to 
Ipswich  to  organize  a  meeting  in  the  Association’s 
interest.  Progress  in  London  was  terribly  slow,  and 
when  he  wrote  to  Godley  on  June  22nd  he  could  find 
only  one  agreeable  topic : 

V 

Assuredly  nothing  in  modern  times  is  to  be  compared  to 
our  first  body  of  colonists,  actual  and  probable.  In  spite  of  all 
impediments  and  drawbacks,  this  part  of  the  work  will 
prosper.  It  is  hard  work,  and  facilitated  by  nothing  but  the 
religious  element.  But  its  very  success  makes  one  nervous. 
You  know  it  is  constitutional  with  me  to  be  more  afraid  of 
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prosperity  than  adversity — more  depressed  by  success  than 
defeat  t  and  this  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  my  anxious  fears  lest 
our  most  prosperous  beginning  in  the  enlistment  of  good 
colonists  should  be  nipped  in  the  bud  by  some  untoward 
event.  .  .  .  The  plan  somehow  repels  desperate  and  bad 
people,  such  as  commonly  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
materials  of  a  new  settlement.  Those  whom  it  attracts  are 
circumspect,  cautious,  and  slow  to  decide. 

,  In  his  letter  Wakefield  showed  that  the  lesson  of  pre¬ 
vious  settlements  in  New  Zealand  was  not  lost  upon  him : 

I  will  only  repeat  the  expression  of  my  confident  trust  that 
you  have  sacrificed  everything  else  to  the  one  essential  thing 
t  — the  survey,  the  survey,  the  survey.  Every  other  defect  could 

be  remedied  when  the  colonists  arrived,  save  only  that  of  a 
deficient  survey. 

In  order  to  save  the  Canterbury  settlement,  imperilled 
by  the  fact  that  the  land  sales  were  insufficient,  Wakefield 
arranged  for  a  guarantee  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  Sir  John 
Simeon,  Lord  Richard  Cavendish,  and  himself  of 
£15,000,  to  be  paid  to  the  New  Zealand  Company  to 
meet  deficiencies  in  the  sale  of  land.  Wakefield  remarked 
of  his  own  share  in  this  guarantee,  which  saved  the 
Canterbury  scheme :  “I  have  always  regarded  my  signature 
to  the  guarantee  as  imposing  on  me  no  real  pecuniary 
liability.  Poor  I  should  have  to  pay  only  when  Hagley, 
Swainston,  and  Mr.  Cavendish’s  estate  could  not.” 

In  spite  of  the  guarantee,  it  was  not  till  September  5  th 
I  that  Wakefield  was  able  to  inform  Godley  that  the  First 
Four  Ships  were  on  the  way  down  the  Channel  and  that 
Canterbury  was  in  reality  launched.  On  September  17th 
Wakefield  expressed  his  misgivings  about  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Jackson,  Bishop  Designate  of  Canterbury,  in 
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another  letter  to  Godley.  He  wrote :  “Not  merely  has  he 
not  enough  of  elevation  and  refinement  of  thought  and 
manners,  but  he  has  none  at  all  of  either  refinement  or 
elevation  in  either  manners  or  mind.”  This  scathing 
judgment  was  borne  out  to  the  full,  and  it  was  only  when 
Jackson  returned  to  England  and  Bishop  Harper  went 
out  to  Canterbury  that  one  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
founders  was  realized  in  practice. 

Truly  described  by  Wakefield  as  Elizabethan  in  its 
spirit,  the  Canterbury  enterprise  eventually  triumphed 
over  the  difficulties  which  were  almost  inevitable  in 
first  attempts  at  colonization.  Sidney  contended  in  1853 
that  his  prophecies  that  the  first  settlers  would  be  ruined 
had  been  fulfilled,  but  Canterbury  was  not  founded  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  The  true  test  of  its  success  could 
not  be  applied  till  a  generation  later.  Then,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  colony  proved  to  be  founded  not,  as  Sidney 
thought,  on  shifting  sands,  but,  as  Wakefield  hoped, 
on  solid  rock. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


A  COLONIST  HIMSELF 

After  the  Canterbury  pilgrims  had  set  out  on  their  long 
journey,  there  was  only  the  question  of  securing  self- 
government  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  keep 
Wakefield  in  England.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give 
a  full  description  of  the  evolution  of  the  New  Zealand 
Constitution.  Earl  Grey  had  sent  out  one  constitution 
in  1846,  but,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  colonists, 
Governor  Grey  had  brought  about  its  withdrawal. 
Wakefield  gives  the  Governor’s  reasons  in  a  letter  to 
J.  A.  Smith  of  June  z  j,  1849: 

He  thought  the  Southern  Settlements  perfectly  fit  for 
representative  government,  and  “anxiously”  wished  that  they 
should  have  it.  But  he  was  as  decidedly  of  opinion  that  giving 
representation  to  the  penny-an-acre  Landsharks  of  the  North 
would  uproar  the  general  peace.  They  are  not  colonists,  but 
mere  speculators  in  land-sharking ;  and  they  would  be  sure 
to  use  legislative  authority  for  the  purpose  of  getting  vast 
estates  from  the  natives  at  a  nominal  price.  ...  Therefore, 
come  what  might.  Grey  would  not  establish  representation  in 
the  North.  But  then,  how  could  he ,  withholding  it  from  those 
amongst  whom  he  is  condemned  to  live  chiefly,  bestow  it  on 
the  distant  South,  which  he  only  visits  occasionally?  By  doing 
so,  he  would  make  his  own  house  too  hot  to  hold  him.  Come 
what  might,  then,  he  would  not  do  it.  But  he  hoped  that  Lord 
Grey  would. 

The  whole  state  of  the  Colonies  was  soon  to  come 
under  review.  At  Reigate,  on  December  ij,  1849, 
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Wakefield  wrote  the  following  memorandum  on  the 
day’s  events : 

Rintoul,  Adderley,  Molesworth,  and  FitzGerald  passed  the 
day  here;  when  we  settled  programme  of  Society  for  the 
Reform  of  Colonial  Government,  with  list  of  persons  to  be  I 
asked  to  become  members  of  the  Council;  also  heads  of 
intended  Bill  for  N.S.  Wales,  to  be  brought  in  by  Moles¬ 
worth  ;  also  terms  of  notice  of  motion  to  be  given  on  first  day 
of  session. 

Also  corrected  and  altered  a  little  Godlev’s  letter  to  Glad¬ 
stone  for  Morning  Chronicle. 

Writing  to  Adderley  about  the  Society  on  Decem¬ 
ber  24th,  Wakefield  said : 

Rintoul  and  I  are  most  anxious  that  you  should  get  before 
the  public  without  delay.  The  advertisement  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  in  next  Saturday’s  Spectator ,  with  notice  to  Rintoul,  so 
that  he  might  get  ready  some  remarks  on  the  subject.  ...  I 
begged  FitzGerald  to  state  my  very  urgent  reasons  for  dis¬ 
liking  to  be  on  the  Council.  The  main  one  is,  that  my  name 
there  would  make  the  movement  appear  anti-Grey,  a  reproach 
which  we  must  take  effectual  care  to  avoid.  Besides  it  is  my 
habitual  and  most  useful  function  to  work,  like  the  mole,  in 
out-of-sight  obscurity. 

Godley’s  letter  to  Gladstone,  written  before  he 
left  England,  had  declared  that  “whereas  the  alterna¬ 
tive  has  hitherto  appeared  to  be  between  local  self- 
government  and  the  centralization  of  Downing  Street, 
now  it  is  between  local  self-government  and  national 
independence.” 

In  pointing  this  moral,  the  Colonization  Society 
was  so  swiftly  successful  that  Wakefield  himself  was 
astonished.  He  wrote  to  Baring  on  January  13,  18 jo: 
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As  to  the  Government,  you  have  guessed  what  I  hear  they 
intend,  viz.,  to  speak  of  Colonial  Government  in  the  Queen’s 
Speech,  and  to  propose  a  very  far-going  Bill  for  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Colonies.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  they  will  go  beyond 
the  Society.  I  am  assured  that  it  is  the  formation  of  the 
Society  which  has  moved  the  Government  to  this  purpose. 
Even  as  it  is  they  must  make  haste;  or  the  Colonies  will  do 
the  work  themselves,  and  “something  more.” 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  formation  of  the  Society 
did  determine  the  Government  to  make  an  effort  to 
solve  the  country’s  colonial  problems.  On  February  8, 
1 8 jo,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Prime  Minister,  reviewed 
the  colonial  policy  of  Britain  in.  the  past,  and  moved 

that  provision  be  made  for  the  better  government  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Australian  Colonies.”  In  the  course  of 
the  debate,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  who  had  been 
in  consultation  with  Wakefield  on  the  subject,  attacked 
Earl  Grey’s  colonial  administration  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  falsified  the  hopes  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa  on  the  question  of  obtaining 
self-government.  Lord  John  Russell’s  Australian  Colonies 
Bill  was  passed  on  May  13, 1850,  and  a  promise  was  given 
that  a  measure  for  New  Zealand  should  be  introduced 
in  the  following  year. 

Early  in  18  j  1,  however,  Earl  Grey  informed  Governor 
Grey  that,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  business,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  introduce  a  comprehensive 
measure  conferring  representative  institutions  on  New 
Zealand.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  New  Zealand 
Constitution  is  indicated  in  a  long  and  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  letter  which  Wakefield  wrote  to  Godley  from 
Reigate  between  June  7  and  18,  1852.  He  states  that 
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“the  principal  workmen  at  first  were  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Weld,  Mr.  Henry  Sewell,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Adderley, 
myself.” 

It  was  at  Hams  Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Adderley 
(afterwards  Lord  Norton)  at  Coleshill,  near  Birmingham, 
that  the  consultation  of  the  reformers  took  place,  and 
Adderley  recorded  in  1869  that  the  New  Zealand  measure 
was  based  upon  a  draft  he  drew  up  “under  the  guidance 
of  Gibbon  Wakefield.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  measure 
was  largely  influenced  by  Sir  George  Grey,  the  Governor,1 
but  that  Wakefield’s  share  in  facilitating  the  passage  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  his 
letter  to  Godley,  mentioned  above,  he  wrote : 

This  is  not  the  time  for  discussing  either  the  demerits  or 
the  merits  of  the  Bill.  My  own  opinion  of  the  latter  is  expressed 
in  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  along  with 
others,  will  be  printed  in  the  next  number  of  the  New  Zealand 
Journal  in  time  for  the  “Duke  of  Portland.”  I  feel  that  some 
apology  is  due  to  the  Colony  (no  public  here  cares  a  straw 
about  any  matter  relating  only  to  the  colony)  for  the  boastful 
terms  used  in  that  piece  of  writing.  They  were  used  reluctantly 
as  being  quite  repugnant  to  my  habitual  love  of  keeping  in 
the  background,  but  very  deliberately  nevertheless,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  good  judges,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some 
weight  to  my  pleading  for  the  Bill  by  establishing  a  right  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  colonists,  and  a  right  to  utter  opinions 
about  Colonial  Government.  The  turn  round  against  me  of 
my  old  and  long-faithful  disciple,  Molesworth,  helped  not  a 
little  in  forcing  me  to  assert  those  rights  in  plain  English. 
Still  I  have  felt  rather  ashamed  of  the  egotism  of  my  petition 
and  am  now  relieved  by  confessing  it. 

The  petition  which  Wakefield  referred  to  was  dated 
June  2nd,  and  was  designed  to  .save  the  Bill  from  the 

1  See  England  and  New  Zealand,  pp.  263-287. 
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determined  opposition  of  Molesworth,  who  was  reso¬ 
lutely  opposed  to  the  Provincial  Governments  proposed 
in  the  measure.  Wakefield  remarked  that  “evil  happens 
when  the  area  of  the  colony  is  large,  and  its  means  of 
communication  so  deficient  that  the  seat  of  government 
is  what  London  has  been  as  the  seat  of  government  for 
many  remote  dependencies.”  He  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  power  of  alteration  of  the  constitution  was 
conceded  in  the  measure,  and  concluded :  “Your  peti¬ 
tioner  humbly  prays  that  Your  Honourable  House  may 
be  pleased  to  pass  the  Bill  in  question  for  the  sake  of 
its  merits,  and  without  regard  to  its  obvious  defects, 
because  there  is  not  time  for  amendment  by  present 
legislation  here,  whilst  the  whole  measure  is  open  to 
future  amendment  by  legislation  in  the  colony,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Crown  and  Parliament.”  The 
I  New  Zealand  Bill  received  the  Royal  assent  on  June  30th, 
and  Wakefield’s  long  fight  to  secure  representative  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  colony  which  he  had  founded  was  at  an  end. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  delay  his  departure,  and  he 
soon  made  arrangements  to  leave  for  New  Zealand  to 
see  how  his  principles  worked  in  practice.  On  October  8, 
18 52,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Lyttelton  from  Plymouth,  while 
awaiting  the  Minerva  to  take  him  to  New  Zealand : 

The  fatigues  of  preparation  for  an  eternal  severance  from 
England  really  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  write  to  you 
with  a  collected  mind.  And  I  had  but  little  to  say  beyond 
offering  to  you  my  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  for  all  your 
consideration  and  kindness  from  the  moment  when  Canter¬ 
bury  colonization  brought  me  into  relation  with  you.  And 
this  I  now  do  with  the  strongest  feeling  of  respect  and 
attachment. 

Somehow  or  other,  nevertheless,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
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believe  that  I  am  bidding  you  farewell  for  ever.  A  pleasant 
dream  is  often  in  my  mind  that  circumstances  may  yet  arise 
that  would  induce  you  to  represent  the  monarchy  in  New 
Zealand;  and  if  my  life,  with  anything  like  health,  shall  be 
spared,  I  will  work  hard  in  helping  to  make  these  circum¬ 
stances  take  a  form  of  reality. 

One  incident  which  attended  Wakefield’s  departure 
from  London  came  as  a  dramatic  reminder  of  that 
episode  in  his  early  life  which  had  so  changed  his  career. 
Among  those  who  were  present  when  he  left  London 
on  September  29th  was  Frances  Wakefield,  who  had 
become  estranged  from  him  soon  after  the  affair  of  the 
Turner  abduction.  Mrs.  Allom,  who  was  also  present, 
exerted  all  her  efforts  to  effect  a  reconciliation  before  the 
two  should  be  parted  for  ever.  After  some  tense  moments, 
Wakefield  knelt  down  before  Frances  and  asked  her 
forgiveness.  Thus  was  healed  the  last  wound  left  by 
the  tragic  folly  of  long  ago,  and  Wakefield  set  out  for 
New  Zealand  with  the  consciousness  that  he  had  paid 
in  full  the  penalty  of  the  past. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  Wakefield’s  life  on  board  ship 
and  of  that  philanthropic  streak  in  his  nature  which  he 
inherited  from  both  sides  of  his  family  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Miss  Rintoul,  daughter  of  his  friend  the  editor 
of  the  Spectator ,  on  November  1st : 

We  are  what  is  called  “all  well,”  though  a  cow  died  yester¬ 
day — not  mine,  but  another  man’s — at  which  I  was  so  vexed 
that  it  was  reported  mine  was  dead.  My  heifer  and  bull,  though 
sadly  battered  by  the  Channel  Storms,  are  both  well  and 
flourishing — repayment  to  me  for  immense  care  and  tender¬ 
ness.  I,  myself,  have  never  been  sick  at  all — thanks  to  the 
Double  Action  Bed  of  Mr.  Brown  of  No.  71  Leadenhall 
Street,  to  whom,  if  you  or  any  of  yours  wish  for  escape  from 
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that  horrid  malady,  apply  for  a  sight  of  a  letter  from  me 
describing  its  properties.  They  are  excellent.  The  inventor  is 
a  poor  man,  with  twelve  children  alive  of  twenty-four  by  one 
wife — honest  and  industrious — but  totally  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  pushing.  So  I  have  written  to  him  what  may  get  him 
custom,  by  way  of  repaying  him  something  more  than  the 
mere  price  of  the  bed  for  the  immense  comfort  which  it  has 
afforded  me.  Getting  into  it  is  like  going  on  shore.  Help  him 
if  you  please  and  can. 

After  an  uneventful  voyage,  the  Minerva  arrived  at 
Lyttelton  on  February  2,  1833,  and  Wakefield  received 
an  address  of  welcome.  From  Wellington  he  wrote  to 
his  sister  on  March  24th:  “I  am  charmed  with  the 
country  and  the  people  at  Canterbury.  Extreme  unpopu¬ 
larity  met  me  on  landing,  but  it  nearly  all  evaporated  in 
a  month.”  To  Miss  Rintoul  he  wrote  on  the  following 
day :  “So  far  my  time  in  this  country  has  been  the  most 
agreeable,  I  think,  of  any  that  I  can  recollect;  all  high 
excitement  and  of  the  most  pleasurable  kind,  but 
varied,  and  not  succeeded  as  yet  by  any  flatness.” 

To  Rintoul,  Wakefield  wrote  on  April  17th: 

Perhaps  it  is  from  having  been  so  long  ill  that  I  value  so 
much  the  constant  feeling  of  health  which  this  climate  pro¬ 
duces.  .  .  .  Socially  (I  can  speak  from  personal  observation 
only  of  Canterbury  and  Wellington)  there  is  much  to  like  and 
much  to  dislike.  The  newest  comers  from  England  are  the 
best  on  the  whole,  more  especially  the  picked  materials  with 
which  Canterbury  was  founded.  But  I  hear  that  Bellairs  is 
very  much  pleased  with  the  Otago  people,  and  I  have  myself 
some  gratifying  proofs  of  the  inflexible  worth  of  the  Scotch 
people  there  who  are  in  the  great  majority.  The  Patriarch 
Cargill  is  firm  as  a  rock  in  the  principles  and  ideas  with  which 
he  emigrated,  and  he  is  the  trusted  leader  of  that  Settlement. 
At  Canterbury  I  could  have  fancied  myself  in  England  except 
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for  the  hard-working  industry  of  the  upper  classes  and  the 
luxurious  independence  of  the  common  people.  Here  (Wel¬ 
lington)  long  subjection  to  foul  government  has  a  good  deal 
corrupted  the  higher  classes  and  to  some  extent  all  classes.  .  . 
Still,  the  upper  classes  are  very  hospitable  and  very  deficient 
in  the  pride  of  purse  and  station,  and  the  common  people  arc 
remarkably  honest.  Their  great  prosperity  places  them  out  of 
the  way  of  temptation.  Their  entire  independence  is  not  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  me  who  am  accustomed  to  America  and  like  it. 
There  is  absolutely  no  servility.  I  think  there  is  no  lack  of 
either  real  respect  for  what  deserves  it,  or  of  real  politeness, 
though  the  mere  outward  manner  of  the  common  people 
seems  rudely  independent  to  such  as  have  always  been  used 
to  the  hypocritical  servility  of  trades-people  and  lacqueys  at 
home.  I  get  on  famously  with  the  “unwashed”  and  like  them. 
Sewell,  as  yet  incapable  of  understanding  them,  thinks  them 
rude  and  disagreeable.  His  Oxford  and  Isle  of  Wight  habits  of 
thought  are  shocked  by  the  democratic  ways  of  a  carpenter 
here,  who  speaks  of  him  as  “Sewell”  without  the  Mister,  and 
calls  a  brother  carpenter  “Mister”  Smith.  There  is  an  intense 
jealousy  of  new-comers,  a  state  of  feeling  which  always  takes 
possession  of  young  colonies,  and  holds  possession  of  them 
till  they  begin  to  grow  old.  For  every  new-comer  probably 
comes  to  be  the  competitor  or  rival  of  somebody.  Bowler  has 
been  upset  by  the  shock  of  meeting  this  strong  colonial 
sentiment — and  it  gives  Sewell  the  stomach-ache.  I  am 
happily  able  to  laugh  at  it.  Indeed  though  some  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  jealous  of  me — those,  that  is,  who  fancy  that  I  may 
trench  upon  their  positions  as  political  leaders — I  must  say 
the  generality  of  colonists,  and  more  particularly  the  older 
ones,  behave  very  kindly  to  me  and  seem  to  think  that 
jealousy  of  me  would  be  misplaced.  But  my  case  is  exceptional 
on  account  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne.”  .  .  .  The  worst  feature  I 
think  of  this  Colonial  society  is  a  general  narrow  mindedness. 
Everbody’s  ideas  seem  to  be  localized  in  his  own  part  of  the 
country.  I  have  not  met  with  one  person  as  well  acquainted 
as  I  am  myself  with  New  Zealand  in  general.  ...  I  can’t 
find  one  person  who  has  it  in  his  head  to  contemplate  the 
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prosperity  and  greatness  of  this  country ;  not  one  who  really 
sympathizes  with  my  dreams  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  Some 
say  they  do,  and  believe  what  they  say,  but  a  bat  could  see 
that  they  do  not  really.  It  is  a  miserable  state  of  things.  And 
to  it  the  degrading  influence  of  the  meanest  spirit  and  the 
most  dishonourable  practices  in  the  constituted  authorities, 
in  those  who  necessarily  give  the  tone  to  opinion  and  conduct 
— and  you  will  think  I  must  be  very  unhappy.  But  I  am  not  so 
at  all.  On  the  contrary  I  am  sure  that  there  is  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  to  work  upon  in  the  best  set  of  colonists  that  ever  left 
England  in  modern  times ;  that  poverty  and  crime  (crime  in 
the  Old  Country  sense)  are  impossible;  that  the  country  is 
unrivalled  in  climate  and  productiveness ;  and  that  the  mind 
of  the  people  will  be  changed  by  the  coming  responsibilities 
of  political  power.  Only  there  is  heavy  work  for  me,  if  I  can 
but  keep  health  for  doing  it.  At  present  I  am  not  in  the  least 
down-hearted. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  see  something  of  the  heavy 
work 'into  which  Wakefield  threw  himself,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  the  political  whirlpool  which  threatened  to 
engulf  the  country. 
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Wakefield  soon  found  himself  involved  in '  a  con¬ 
troversy  with  Governor  Grey,  who,  on  March  4,  1853, 
just  a  month  after  Wakefield’s  arrival  in  the  country, 
had  proclaimed  new  regulations  concerning  the  sale  of 
waste  land  which  spelt  the  doom  of  the  Wakefield 
system.  The  price  of  land  was  fixed  at  ten  shillings  an 
acre,  reducible  to  five  shillings  “where  land  is  so  un¬ 
available  that  the  Commissioner  shall  certify  it  is  not 
worth  ten  shillings.”  Power  to  control  the  waste  lands 
had  been  granted  to  the  colony  by  the  Constitution  Act, 
and  it  was  very  injudicious  of  the  Governor  to  make 
any  change  before  the  first  Parliament  had  assembled. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  Wakefield  was  furious.  He  wrote 
to  Rintoul  about  the  proclamation : 

It  was  a  clever  Dodge.  For  the  common  people  who  really 
wanted  land  for  use,  the  proclamation  was  nothing  but  a 
proclamation.  See  how  it  worked,  as  the  account  is  given  in 
Sewell’s  correspondence  printed  in  this  day’s  Wellington 
Independent.  But  it  was  solid  pudding  for  the  speculators,  and, 
so  to  speak,  a  very  substantial  delusion  for  the  masses.  So  the 
Governor  became  suddenly  popular;  and  the  Liberal  leaders 
were  compelled  either  to  follow  him  as  partisans  of  cheap 
land,  or  to  retire  from  politics  for  a  while.  Even  as  advocates 
'of  cheap  land  they  were  inferior  to  him,  because  be  had  done 
what  they  only  talked  about ;  and  the  wanters  of  land,  whether 
speculators  or  intending  Settlers,  must  support  the  Governor. 
It  was  a  clever  scheme  of  Grey’s,  worthy  of  a  Disraeli  or  a 
Louis  Napoleon;  a  most  profitable  cheat;  for  it  actually  cast 
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the  Opposition  leaders  into  the  shade  and  compelled  them  to 
swallow  in  the  lump  and  in  detail  all  sorts  of  pledges  about 
cheap  land  as  followers  of  the  Government ;  set  aside  the  old 
longing  for  a  representation  constitution ;  and  kicked  up  such 
a  dust  as  promised  to  cover  Grey’s  retreat  with  a  sort  of 
popularity.  Or  rather  it  would  have  done  all  this  if  the  Minerva 
had  not  arrived  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  Sewell  and  I  tried  to 
stop  the  Governor’s  scheme;  he  officially,  I  privately.  But 
Grey  was  over  confident.  He  derided  us,  and  started  away  to 
Auckland  on  an  electioneering  trip.  This  country  has  such 
liberty  as  is  given  by  a  free  press  and  open  courts  of  law.  We 
worked  the  newspapers,  and  went  to  law  with  the  Governor ; 
and  we  have  virtually  upset  the  Land  Proclamation. 

Wakefield  threw  himself  into  politics  with  a  will,  and 
in  a  letter  to  his  sister  on  April  29th  he  remarked  that 
he  had  attended  a  public  meeting  and  “actually  spouted 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  as  I  have  not  done  since  1843, 
in  the  Canadian  House  of  Assembly.”  On  June  29th  he 
wrote  to  Rintoul  about  the  approaching  departure  of 
Governor  Grey  :f 

He  went  to  a  great  ball  the  day  after  his  expected  departure 
became  known  and  was  so  slighted  that  his  uneasiness  at  it 
was  remarked.  I  am  receiving  compliments  from  all  sorts  of 
people  who,  three  days  ago,  would  hardly  speak  to  me.  At 
the  Hutt  Valley  which  was  his  stronghold  in  this  Province,  I 
and  three  other  anti-Grey  candidates  are  almost  sure  to  be 
elected  next  week  to  the  Provincial  Council.  He  postpones 
altogether  the  elections  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  is  to  be  no  General  Assembly;  but  the  Provincial 
Governments  are  to  be  set  up  and  let  to  work.  There  never 
was  a  greater  folly. 

To  Miss  Rintoul  Wakefield  wrote  on  July  13th: 

As  yet  I  am  always  burning  with  mortification  and  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  disappointment  of  all  the  hopes  for  this  country 
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which  had  been  built  on  the  expected  operation  of  the  new 
constitution.  People  say  it  will  wear  off  and  that  I  shall  settle 
down,  as  they  have  done  into  a  state  of  torpid  indifference  to 
public  matters.  I  rather  fancy  not,  but  that  it  would  suit  me 
better  to  die  than  to  vegetate  on  this  glorious  climate  with  a 
permanent  disappointment  of  every  object  that  I  really  care 
about.  Yet  so  extensive  and  so  severe  must  be  my  disappoint¬ 
ment  unless — what?  To  put  it  all  in  one  sentence  and  the 
proper  order — unless  your  father  should  believe  my  incredible 
accounts  of  Grey’s  wickedness,  should  prevent  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  from  being  imposed  upon  by  Grey’s  high  plausi¬ 
bility  and  craft,  and  should  further  induce  him  to  send  us  out 
a  just  Governor. 

To  Rintoul  he  wrote  again  on  August  31st: 

Though  elected  a  member  both  of  the  Provincial  Council 
of  Wellington  and  of  the  General  Assembly,  I  feel  that  it  is 
wholly  out  of  my  power  to  do  any  real  good  for  the  country. 
In  fact,  the  Constitution  as  mutilated  and  violated  by  Grey 
has  no  substantial  existence. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  Grey  was  wrong  both 
in  his  Land  Proclamation  and  in  his  postponement  of 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  until  after  the 
Provincial  Councils  had  met.  A  provincial  bias  was  given 
to  the  whole  Constitution,  and  there  was  little  prospect 
of  Assembly  and  Councils  working  in  harmony. 

Governor  Grey  left  New  Zealand  in  January  1854, 
and  the  government  was  administered  by  Colonel 
Wynyard,  who  summoned  the  first  session  of  the  New 
Zealand  House  of  Representatives  for  May  24,  1854. 
On  that  day  Wakefield,  “beyond  doubt  the  ablest  man 
in  an  assembly  numbering  many  men  of  quite  excep¬ 
tional  ability,”1  took  his  seat  with  the  rest,  and  immedi- 
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ately  began  to  play  an  important  part  in  front  of  as  well 
as  behind  the  scenes.  On  June  2nd  he  moved : 

That  amongst  the  objects  that  this  House  desires  to  see 
accomplished  without  delay,  both  as  an  essential  means 
whereby  the  central  government  may  rightly  exercise  a  due 
control  over  the  provincial  governments,  and  as  a  no  less 
indispensable  means  of  obtaining  for  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  people,  the  most 
important  is  the  establishment  of  Ministerial  responsibility  in 
the  conduct  of  Legislative  and  Executive  proceedings  by  the 
Governor. 

It  was  very  appropriate  that  the  man  who  had  done 
so  much  to  develop  the  principle  of  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  colonies  should  move  its  adoption  in  the 
colony  he  had  created,  but  unfortunately  Swainson, 
the  Attorney-General,  held  that,  owing  to  a  defect  in 
the  Constitution  Act,  there  was  no  power  to  introduce 
responsible  government.  He  expressed  the  view  that 
Colonel  Wynyard  might  add  to  the  existing  Executive 
Council  of  officials  “such  other  persons  as  he  may  deem 
qualified  to  advise  him.” 

Accordingly  FitzGerald,  Sewell,  Weld,  and  Bartley 
were  added  to  the  Council,  and  the  compromise  worked 
well  for  a  time.  Wakefield  was  jubilant,  and  he  wrote  to 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Torlesse,  on  June  14th: 

By  the  newspapers  which  I  send  with  this  you  will  see  that 
New  Zealand  has  undergone  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
revolution.  Do  not  be  alarmed ;  the  change,  though  enormous, 
has  been  peaceful,  and  will  be  very  conservative  in  its  results. 
The  mutilated  constitution  has  been  healed,  and  brought  into 
vigorous  action  by  the  friendly  concert  of  pro-Governor 
Wynyard  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Sewell  is  a 
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Cabinet  Minister,  as  I  might  also  have  been  had  I  pleased. 
You  will  open  your  eyes  and  ask  what  all  this  means.  It  means 
(confining  myself  to  what  you  will  most  care  about)  that  after 
trouble  and  annoyance  and  disappointment  and  suffering 
without  end,  I  am  as  happy  as  anyone  can  be  in  this  world, 
having  a  full  realization  of  what  I  have  hoped  and  longed  and 
striven  for  during  so  many  years.  The  only  drawback  is  a  kind 
of  apprehension  arising  from  the  greatness  and  suddenness 
of  the  success.  My  health  and  strength  are  wonderful.  The 
greater  the  danger,  the  louder  the  raging  of  the  storm,  the 
more  important  the  crisis,  and  the  larger  my  own  share  of 
responsibility  and  labour,  the  more  I  have  been  capable  of 
doing  whatever  I  wished  to  do.  Neither  effort  nor  the  highest 
excitement  have  disturbed  or  fatigued  me.  I  have  been  as  cool 
as  you  would  wish,  and  have  slept  like  a  pig.  This  is  all  about 
myself,  but  you  will  like  it  better  for  that.  I  write  in  haste  to 
catch  a  Sydney  mail,  and  my  hands  are  full  of  work.  .  .  . 

But  dissension  soon  broke  out  in  the  House,  and  it 
became  obvious  that  the  combination  of  responsible 
Ministers  with  irresponsible  officials  was  unlikely  to  be 
permanent.  The  Ministers  demanded  the  resignations 
of  the  officials,  and  tendered  their  own  in  order  to 
intimidate  the  Acting  Governor.  Wakefield,  now  Colonel 
Wynyard’s  chief  adviser,  ruled  that  the  Governor  had 
no  power  to  dismiss  officials  holding  their  offices  by 
appointment  from  the  Crown.  Wynyard  accepted  the 
Ministers’  resignation,  and  Wakefield,  the  herald  of 
responsible  government,  was  now  assailed  as  the  man 
who  seemed  to  have  made  it  impossible.  On  August  8th 
FitzGerald  moved  an  address  to  the  Acting  Governor 
affirming  that  Colonel  Wynyard,  instead  of  acting  with 
the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  was  acting  under 
the  exclusive  advice  of  a  member  of  the  House  (Wake¬ 
field),  who  had  openly  admitted  the  fact  during  a  debate 
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in  the  House.  The  address  strongly  protested  against 
such  a  policy. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Wakefield  gave  the  House 
considerable  provocation.  On  one  occasion  when  a 
message  from  Colonel  Wynyard  was  being  read,  a  page 
of  the  document  was  found  to  be  missing.  Wakefield 
actually  went  so  far  as  to  produce  a  draft  of  the  message 
from  his  pocket  and  supply  the  part  that  was  missing. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  the  House  resolved  to  secure 
responsible  government  before  it  proceeded  to  do  any 
other  business. 

In  a  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated 
August  ioth,  Colonel  Wynyard  has  explained  why  he 
had  consulted  Wakefield  when  the  non-official  members 
of  the  Executive  Council  had  resigned : 

I  (with  advice)  requested  an  interview  with  Mr.  E.  G. 
Wakefield,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice  in  the 
course  it  might  be  advisable  to  pursue :  that  gentleman  having 
been  originally  put  forward  by  29  out  of  30  members  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  their  leader  in  the  movement 
for  obtaining  the  establishment  of  Ministerial  responsibility 
in  the  government  of  the  colony,  and  having  also  been  its 
prominent  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  late  members  of 
the  Executive  Council  in  the  Legislature. 

On  August  17th  Colonel  Wynyard  sent  one  message 
to  the  House  expressing  the  opinion  that  his  difference 
with  it  appeared  to  be  irreconcilable,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  a  second  message  which  the  House  knew  must 
be  a  message’  proroguing  Parliament.  There  ensued  a 
violent  scene,  and  the  minority  who  supported  Wake¬ 
field’s  view  that  the  Acting-Governor  had  done  as 
much  as  he  could  in  the  circumstances,  moved  towards 
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the  doors  so  as  to  leave  the  House  without  a  quorum. 
The  exits  were  instantly  blocked,  however,  and  the 
minority  then  rushed  into  the  gallery,  where  they  were 
technically  outside  the  House.  The  Chairman  declined 
to  take  a  vote  until  the  doors  were  opened,  and  when 
this  was  done,  Wakefield’s  supporters  walked  out. 
Left  without  a  quorum,  Sewell  proceeded  to  move  a 
series  of  resolutions  demanding  the  grant  of  responsible 
government  and  praying  that  Wakefield  should  be 
removed  from  his  position  of  unofficial  adviser  to  the 
Acting  Governor.  While  the  debate  on  these  resolutions 
was  proceeding,  two  or  three  of  the  minority  members, 
including  Mr.  Mackay,  member  for  Nelson,  walked  in. 
Mackay  was  requested  by  the  Chairman  to  remove  his 
hat.  He  replied  that  he  had  obtained  outside  a  copy  of 
the  Gazette  announcing  that  the  House  was  prorogued. 
On  this  announcement  Sewell  lost  his  temper  and 
proceeded  to  eject  Mackay.  A  great  tumult  ensued,  in 
which  Mackay,  with  the  fortunate  aid  of  the  umbrella 
he  had  come  in  to  fetch,  succeeded  in  holding  his  own. 
Order  was  at  last  restored  and  the  resolutions  were 
adopted.  Then  at  last  the  Acting  Governor’s  message 
of  prorogation  was  opened,  and  the  House  accepted  its 
fate. 

During  the  fortnight  which  followed,  efforts  were 
made  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  scene  which  was 
felt  to  be  very  discreditable  to  the  new  Parliament. 
Wakefield  wrote  to  Swainson  expressing  the  view  that 
the  prorogation  should  not  be  continued  because  of  the 
scene  which  had  occurred.  After  a  consultation  between 
the  two,  Wakefield  retired  from  his  position  as  unofficial 
adviser  and  Colonel  Wynyard  called  to  his  Council 
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Travers,  Forsaith,  Macandrew,  and  Edward  Jerningham 
Wakefield.  Wynyard,  having  ascertained  that  the  House 
would  proceed  to  vote  the  necessary  supplies,  then 
allowed  it  to  reassemble. 

When  the  session  began  on  August  31st,  the  House 
declined  the  Acting  Governor’s  compromise,  declaring 
its  absolute  want  of  confidence  in  a  “mixed  executive.” 
It  was  agreed,  however,  to  carry  on  with  the  old  Executive 
Council  of  officials  until  the  Secretary  of  State  gave  his 
decision  on  the  question  of  responsible  government. 
Supplies  were  accordingly  passed,  and  the  House  was 
prorogued  on  September  16th — not,  however,  before 
Wakefield  had  moved  a  characteristic  address  to  the 
Acting  Governor  praying  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
send  to  the  House  copies  or  extracts  of  correspondence 
relating  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Wakefield  from  the 
position  of  His  Excellency’s  temporary  adviser.  After 
discussion,  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

On  December  8,  1854,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Sir  George  Grey,  intimated  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  had  no  objection  to  offer  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  responsible  government,  and  in  185  j  a  general 
election  for  a  new  Parliament  was  held,  and  in  May 
1  1856  Sewell  was  called  upon  to  form  New  Zealand’s  first 
responsible  Ministry. 

The  period  of  inauguration  had  been  stormy,  and  for 
1  this  Wakefield,  rather  unfairly,  received  most  of  the 
blame.  The  charge  that  he  deserted  the  principle  of 
responsible  government  can  certainly  not  be  substan¬ 
tiated,  and  his  policy  of  restricting  the  powers  of  the 
provinces  as  much  as  possible  was  justified  by  events. 
We  may  readily  agree,  however,  with  the  view  that 
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Wakefield  might  have  done  better  to  have  taken  part  in 
politics  only  as  a  writer.  His  health  was  not  sufficiently 
good  to  stand  the  strain  of  continuous  work  in  the 
House  as  well  as  the  multitude  of  unofficial  activities 
in  which  his  wide  experience  and  his  capacity  for  negotia¬ 
tion  made  it  inevitable  that  he  should  indulge. 

Soon  after  Wakefield  returned  to  Wellington  from 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  Auckland  in  September  1 8  j  4, 
he  called  a  public  meeting  at  the  Hutt  to  defend  himself 
from  the  violent  attacks  made  upon  him  by  the  Provincial  \ 
party  of  Wellington  in  his  absence.  The  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  the  first  week  of  December  1854,  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Edward  Jerningham  Wakefield  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Torlesse  of  May  8,  185  j : 

He  spoke  with  great  earnestness  and  vigour  for  five  hours 
consecutively  in  a  densely-crowded  room.  In  order,  I  suppose, 
to  get  away  from  the  noise  and  excitement  consequent  on 
such  a  political  meeting,  he  drove  home  in  an  open  chaise, 
nine  miles  in  the  face  of  a  cold,  south-easterly  gale,  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Although  he  began  to  feel  HI,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  a  day  or  two  afterwards  to  dine  with 
the  members  of  an  Oddfellows’  Lodge  in  this  town,  and  sat 
in  a  hot  room  with  an  open  window  at  his  back.  The  next  day 
he  was  attacked  with  rheumatic  fever,  and  suffered  acute  pain. 
This  turned,  I  believe,  into  neuralgia,  every  nerve  in  his  body 
being  affected.  At  first  he  was  attended  by  Dr.  Prendergast, 
but  fell  back  upon  complete  quiet  of  mind  and  body  with  an 
occasional  “lamp.”  For  a  long  time  he  would  let  no  one  know 
how  ill  he  was  and  would  see  no  one.  But  he  then  wrote  to 
me  at  Canterbury,  asking  me  to  come  to  him.  I  arrived  about 
the  first  week  in  January.  I  found  the  pains  were  going  off, 
but  that  he  was  dreadfully  weak,  very  nervous,  and  at  times 
desponding,  with  no  appetite,  and  irregular  circulation.  I 
remonstrated  against  the  rejection  of  the  drug  system  without 
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substituting  his  own  panacea  of  “packing,”  in  which  he  used 
to  have  such  faith.  But  he  always  replies  that  he  feels  a  pre¬ 
sentiment  that  the  effort  would  be  too  much  for  him,  that  he 
has  an  idea  it  would  c^oke  him,  and  so  on.  So  that  he  posi¬ 
tively  does  nothing  but  rest,  opens  no  letters,  reads  no  local 
papers,  indeed,  tries  to  think  about  nothing  on  which  his 
thoughts  can  have  any  influence.  To  a  certain  degree  I  think 
this  is  right.  He  has  sadly  overtasked  both  his  bodily  and  his 
mental  powers  during  the  past  two  years,  and  complete  rest 
for  the  brain  as  well  as  the  body  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  do 
much  to  restore  him  in  course  of  time.  My  being  here,  of 
course,  saves  him  from  attending  to  any  business,  public  or 
private,  and  I  pass  an  hour  or  two  with  him  nearly  every  day. 
I  hope  and  believe  him  to  be  out  of  all  danger  for  the  present, 
but  his  recovery  must  necessarily  be  slow  and  tedious,  and 
perhaps  never  perfect.  My  great  desire  is  to  see  him  strong 
enough  to  get  a  change  of  air,  such  as  up  to  Charles’s  sheep 
station  at  Rangiora,  or  perhaps  to  Sydney,  and  I  also  trust 
that  he  may  make  up  his  mind  to  give  up  the  idea  of  any  more 
active  political  labour.  But  I  confess  to  a  dread  lest,  as  soon 
as  he  feels  at  all  strong,  he  should  again  endeavour,  by  his 
own  efforts  in  public  life,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  what  he 
may  think  evil  in  the  colony.  At  present  he  cannot  walk 
across  his  room. 

I  have  had  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  agree  with 
him  thoroughly  and  unreservedly  in  all  that  he  has  done, 
and  of  supporting  his  policy  by  every  effort  in  my  power. 
Although  in  a  minority  at  first,  his  views  are  daily  gaining 
strength,  and  I  rejoice  to  think  that  but  a  few  years  will 
elapse  before  it  will  be  generally  acknowledged  that  a  true 
and  far-seeing  patriotism  has  alone  dictated  all  his  public 
policy. 

Fortunately  we  have  a  first-hand  record  of  the  de¬ 
clining  years  of  the. great  statesman  who  had  worn  him¬ 
self  out  with  the  incessant  struggles  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Always  a  lover  of  children,  he  found  solace 
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in  the  evening  of  his  life  in  the  company  of  his  niece 
Alice,  daughter  of  his  brother  Daniel,  who  afterwards  f 
married  Mr.  Harold  Freeman,  son  of  Professor  Freeman, 
the  historian.  She  has  kindly  allowed  this  account  of  her 
recollections  of  her  uncle  to  be  printed  here : 

The  first  recollection  that  I  have  of  my  uncle  Edward 
Gibbon  is  the  night  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Wellington. 

I  was  carried  out  of  my  bed,  and  found  myself  amongst  a 
number  of  frightened  people  who  had  come  from  the  houses 
round,  and  were  all  passing  the  night  out  of  doors.  In  the 
middle  of  the  group  was  my  uncle  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  and 
he  w$s  of  much  interest  to  me,  for  though  we  lived  in  the 
same  house,  I  do  not  recall  having  seen  him  before.  I  think  I 
must  have  been  about  seven  at  this  time,  and  my  father  and 
mother  had  left  their  home  on  Wellington  Terrace  and  come 
to  live  with  my  uncle  at  his  house  in  the  Tinakori  Road.  My 
father,  who  was  always  devoted  to  his  brother,  had  thrown 
up  his  appointment  as  Attorney-General  under  Sir  George 
Grey’s  first  government,  on  account  of  unpleasantness  between 
Sir  George  Grey  and  my  uncle.  At  the  earthquake  my  uncle’s 
attention  was  drawn  to  me,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death  in 
1862  I  was  a  great  deal  with  him.  The  feelings  of  love  and 
admiration  that  I  had  for  him  it  is  impossible  to  describe ;  my 
greatest  pleasure  was  to  be  in  his  company ;  his  slightest  wish 
was  my  law,  at  any  sacrifice  of  my  own  pleasure.  It  is  only  fair 
to  my  mother  to  say  that  she  encouraged  this  devotion  to  my 
uncle,  feeling  that  in  his  solitary  life,  often  seeing  no  one  but 
his  manservant  William  Schmidt  and  myself,  I  was  the  only 
pleasure  that  was  left  to  him  at  the  end  of  his  disappointed 
life.  All  was  done  for  me  according  to  my  uncle’s  views  of 
making  a  child  strong.  I  had  a  cold  bath  in  the  morning,  then 
walked  with  him  for  half  an  hour  before  breakfast,  then  had 
porridge.  I  do  not  remember  the  time  when  my  uncle  had 
breakfast,  or  any  meal  with  us ;  he  was  waited  on  in  his  own 
room  by  William  Schmidt,  who  was  most  attached  to  his 
master.  ...  I  used  to  read  books  with  my  mother,  and  then 
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repeat  them  chapter  by  chapter  to  my  uncle.  I  read  the  whole 
of  the  Waverley  Novels  through  twice  over  in  this  way,  except 
Castle  Dangerous  and  Count  Robert  of  Paris ,  which  he  did  not 
think  worth  my  reading;  his  favourites. were  Guy  Mannering, 
Rob  Roy,  Waverley,  and  Old  Mortality.  Repeating  them  like 
this,  and  listening  to  my  uncle’s  comments  was,  I  may  say,  a 
good  education,  and  I  can  turn  now  with  pleasure  to  Walter 
Scott  when  I  do  not  care  to  read  a  modern  novel.  I  also 
learned  the  whole  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  not  one  line  was 
allowed  to  be  missed,  and  in  reading  I  was  carefully  taught 
never  to  skip  or  to  look  on.  I  obeyed  the  slightest  wish  my 
uncle  ever  expressed,  and  never  cared  to  do  anything  but 
what  he  approved.  Two  trials  I  remember,  having  to  choose 
between  some  rather  dry  travels  in  Japan  and  The  Daisy 
Chain.  “Which  would  you  like  me  to  read?”  said  I,  and  on 
being  told  The  Travels,  gave  up  The  Daisy  Chain.  On  another 
occasion  he  told  me  I  was  too  old  to  play  with  dolls,  and  I 
never  played  with  dolls  after  that  day.  My  uncle  was  not  able 
to  bear  any  noise  so  that  we  never  went  on  his  side  of  the 
house,  or  used  the  rooms  nearest  to  him :  neither  did  my  little 
playfellows  come  to  visit  me.  I  went  to  see  them,  and  they 
would  say,  “Do  you  not  dislike  having  to  go  back  every  day 
at  four  to  walk  with  your  uncle?”  I  know  the  very  question 
astonished  me,  and  I  warmly  replied  there  was  nothing  else  I 
enjoyed  so  much.  I  do  not  remember  my  uncle  seeing  any 
visitors  but  a  friend  to  whom  he  used  to  give  lessons  in  the 
open  air  to  cure  his  stammering,  and  another  who  lent  him 
books  on  the  Millenium.  He  saw  my  mother  and  Jerningham 
occasionally.  I  have  a  prayer  book  with  his  name  in  his  own 
writing,  and  he  once  said  that  he  should  have  gone  to  church, 
only  from  fear  of  disturbing  prople  with  his  breathing  from 
asthma.  Colonel  Palmer  of  Nazing  told  me  that  he  should 
always  remember  my  uncle  rather  offending  some  Americans 
in  conversation,  and  that  when  he  saw  this  was  the  case  he 
said,  “All  this  does  not  matter ;  we  speak  the  same  language 
and  are  brothers ;  if  we  were  in  any  trouble  it  is  to  you  that 
we  should  look  for  help,  and  I  know  that  you  would  give  it.” 
The  Americans  after  this  were  quite  content. 
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There  were  one  or  two  breaks  in  this  complete  seclusion. 
My  father  died  when  I  was  eight  years  old,  and  then  my  uncle 
was  very  kind  to  my  mother,  and  gave  directions  about  his 
funeral.  At  another  time  there  was  an  election  in  which  he 
was  interested ;  our  walks  were  then  beyond  our  own  gates, 
and  I  listened  to  my  uncle  persuading  a  man  to  vote,  saying 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  to  vote ;  that,  ill  though  he  was, 
he  would  rather  be  carried  to  the  poll  in  his  bed  than  not  give 
his  vote.  Another  time  I  heard  a  long  conversation  which  I 
am  sure  related  to  his  first  meeting  with  Lord  Durham.  It 
must  have  been  about  this  time  that  I  persuaded  my  uncle  to 
come  with  me  to  feed  an  old  white  horse  in  a  field  near  us, 
and  he  said,  “Why,  that  is  quiet  enough  for  even  me  to  ride,” 
and  for  some  time  he  had  this  horse  to  ride  very  slowly  upon. 

Jerningham  lost  in  this  election,  and  after  that  I  do  not 
think  my  uncle  went  outside  our  gates  till  he  moved  from  the 
Tinakori  Road  to  Wellington  Terrace,  where  he  died.  He 
never  saw  a  doctor,  though  he  suffered  from  asthma,  and  on 
one  occasion  I  found  him  lying  on  the  floor  of  his  sitting- 
room  in  a  kind  of  fainting  fit.  When  he  had  been  a  short 
time  on  Wellington  Terrace,  his  two  bulldogs  got  out  in  the 
road,  and  began  fighting  with  another  dog.  William  went  to 
separate  them,  and  Blucher,  who  was  his  own  dog,  flew  at 
him  in  the  face.  I  carried  off  Powder,  and  shut  him  up  in  the 
stable.  William  went  to  my  uncle  and  asked  permission  to 
have  both  the  dogs  shot.  This  was  allowed  to  my  great  grief, 
and  my  mother  said  she  was  sure  my  uncle  must  be  feeling 
.much  worse  to  consent  to  this;  and  it  was  no  doubt  the 
strong  will  had  given  in,  and  the  end  came  very  soon  after 
this  event. 

One  night.  May  16, 1862,  he  woke  up  William  who  slept  in 
his  room,  with  the  words,  “William,  this  is  death.”  William 
woke  up  my  mother  and  myself.  We  hurried  to  the  room.  My 
uncle  held  my  hand  in  a  tight  clasp,  and  looked  in  my  face 
with  an  expression  that  I  shall  never  forget.  He  could  not 
speak.  When  Jerningham  entered  the  room  in  answer  to 
a  hasty  summons,  his  father  struggled  hard  to  speak,  but 
nothing  more  than  the  name  “Jerningham”  was  distinguished. 
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He  had  lived  in  such  retirement  that  it  is  possible  some 
people  in  Wellington  might  not  have  known  that  he  was 
alive.  I  do  not  recollect  who  came  to  the  funeral.  I  know  two 
Maoris  came  to  follow,  after  the  funeral  had  started.  He  was 
laid  by  the  side  of  two  brothers  who  had  been  devotedly 
attached  to  him,  Colonel  Wakefield  and  my  father;  also  my 
sister.  The  four  graves  are  close  together. 

On  one  occasion  my  uncle  spoke  before  me  with  bitterness 
of  the  quick  way  in  which  people  were  forgotten  after  death, 
and  I  burst  forth  with  the  assurance  that  I  should  never  forget 
him.  This  promise  I  have  certainly  kept,  and  I  think  that, 
child  though  I  was,  I  felt  the  power  of  his  mind,  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  his  manner,  tone,  and  general  bearing.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  I  remember  seeing  a  book  handsomely  bound,  a  present 
from  Lord  Durham,  in  which  was  written  words  to  the  effect 
that  everything  that  Lord  Durham  had  done  which  was 
approved  of  by  the  British  Government  had  been  done  by 
the  advice  of  E.  G.  Wakefield.  I  remember  my  uncle  de¬ 
scribing  his  presence  in  Italy  when  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Princess  Charlotte  came  to  the  embassy  he  was  attached  to 
there,  and  the  grief  of  the  men  being  so  great  that  they  burst 
into  tears.  Many  things  that  he  said  crowd  back  into  my  mind 
with  the  memory  of  the  impressive  way  in  which  he  said 
everything.  Once  when  my  mother  was  very  anxious  about 
something,  he  said,  “Throw  it  aside,  forget.  I  should  have 
been  in  a  lunatic  asylum  before  now,  if  I  had  not  been  able 
to  put  a  subject  out  of  my  mind,  change  the  current  of  my 
thoughts.” 

Then  he  would  say,  “It  is  a  blessing  that  women  love 
needlework.  It  has  the  same  soothing  effect  upon  their  minds 
that  a  pipe  has  to  man.”  He  told  us  once  that  years  ago  a 
doctor  had  told  him  that  he  ought  to  become  a  monk  of  La 
Trappe,  talking  was  so  very  bad  for  him.  The  last  years  of  his 
life,  he  might  almost  have  belonged  to  this  order.  During 
those  long  hours  he  sat  alone,  how  his  mind  must  have 
dwelt  upon  the  past.  There  was  no  present  or  future  life  to 
think  of  in  this  world.  His  mother  was,  I  am  sure,  often  in  his 
thoughts,  for  he  used  to  look  at  me,  and  say,  “Alice,  I  believe 
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that  you  are  growing  like  my  mother.”  And  when  I  wanted 
to  name  my  favourite  parrot,  he  said,  “Call  it  Susan,  it  was 
my  mother’s  name.”  I  never  heard  him  mention  his  wife  or 
Nina.  I  think  he  was  too  fond  of  them  to  talk  about  them. 

After  his  death,  Jerningham  gave  me  a  pair  of  hair  brace¬ 
lets,  made  out  of  Mrs.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield’s  hair, 
with  Edward  Gibbon’s  hair  in  one  locket  and  Nina’s  in 
another.  These  bracelets  had  originally  been  given  to  Priscilla 
Wakefield.  This  reminds  me  that  I  have  heard  my  uncle  speak 
of  going  to  the  Quaker  meetings  with  his  grandmother, 
Priscilla,  and  how  long  they  waited  in  silence  before  anyone 
spoke. 

All  his  precepts  were  good  and  likely  to  influence  youth  for 
good.  Nothing  that  I  have  been  able  to  write  does  justice  to 
his  memory. 

There  is  something  appropriate  in  the  fact  that  Edward 
Gibbon  Wakefield  lies  buried  in  the  city  which  he 
named — the  capital  city  of  the  colony  which  he  founded. 
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THE  MAN  AND  HIS  WORK 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  has 
been  neglected  for  nearly  half  a  century,  for  Edward  Gibbon 
Wakefield  was  a  prophet,  and  prophets  are  commonly  with¬ 
out  honour  not  only  in  their  own  but  in  every  other  country. 
Moreover  he  had  (so  to  say)  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
future;  he  knew  the  means  whereby  his  fancies  would  be 
turned  into  facts ;  and  when  the  event  proved  the  clearness  of 
his  vision,  envious  ones  were  not  wanting  to  resent  his 
accurate  judgment.  But  the  old  animosities  are  falling  into 
forgetfulness ;  the  opposition  evoked  by  Wakefield’s  sincerity 
perished  long  ago. 

This  passage  from  a  review  of  Dr.  Garnett’s  biography 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine  of  December  1898  1  suggests 
the  reason  why  Wakefield’s  wonderful  services  to  his 
country  were  for  so  long  unrecognized^" He  had  made  a 
'K  mistake  by  indulging  in  colonial  politics,  that  sphere 
in  which,  as  he  himself  remarked,  everybody  strikes  at 
his  opponent’s  heart.  If  he  had  stood  aloof  from  the 
actual  strife  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  and  had 
merely  proclaimed  from  outside  the  doctrine  of  respon¬ 
sible  government  and  the  principles  of  the  “sufficient” 
price,  his  reputation  might  have  stood  higher  in  his 
own  generation.  But  Wakefield  was  essentially  a  man  of 
action.  He  could  no  more  stand  aside  and  watch  the 
battle  raging  than  he  could  have  endured  without 
complaint  the  vacillations  of  the  Colonial  Office  when 
»  The  reviewer,  the  writer  believes,  was  Mr.  Charles  Whibley. 
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the  fate  of  New  Zealand  was  in  the  balance.  New 
countries  are  apt  to  be  small  in  their  ideas,  and  New 
Zealand  in  its  early  days  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Wakefield  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellows 
in  ability  and  experience  of  politics,  though  many  of 
them  were  men  of  great  capacity  who  served  their 
adopted  country  well.  Jealousy  had  much  to  do  with 
the  neglect  of  Wakefield,  and  the  alleged  consequences 
of  his  much  discussed  but  insufficiently  understood 
“System”  were  another  cause.') 

It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  recall  what  the  Nen>  Zealand 
Spectator  wrote  of  him  in  May  1 86z : 

The  announcement  of  his  death  will  attract  no  common 
interest,  and  awaken  many  regrets,  not  only  in  the  British 
Colonies,  but  also  in  England,  among  all  those  who  have 
devoted  their  time  and  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  British  Colonies.  Mr.  Wakefield  was  favourably 
known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  the  System  of  Colonisation 
which  bears  his  name.  .  .  .  This  is  not  the  time  nor  the 
place  to  revive  discussions  on  Mr.  Wakefield’s  system;  but  in 
offering  this  tribute  to  his  memory  we  may  affirm  that  it  will 
be  admitted  without  question  that  the  effect  of  it  has  been  to 
add  many  flourishing  dependencies  to  the  British  dominions ; 
that  it  has  greatly  increased  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  all 
the  colonies  in  which  it  has  been  applied,  and  assisted  in  their 
development  to  a  degree  which  otherwise  could  not  have  been 
hoped  for ;  and  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  diffusing  wealth 
and  prosperity  to  thousands  who  might  otherwise  have  pined 
in  obscurity  and  poverty  in  the  Mother  Country. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  one  of  Wakefield’s  bitterest 
opponents  was  among  the  very  first  to  describe  the 
extraordinary  influence  which  he  wielded.  Mr.  Samuel 
Sidney  wrote  in  The  Three  Colonies  of  Australia  in  1853  : 

N 
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Mr.  Wakefield  had  to  assist  him  in  propagating  his  tenets 
not  only  the  charm  of  “style,”  but  of  personal  fascination, 
with  a  more  than  Protean  adaptiveness,  which  rendered  him 
the  friend  and  bosom  adviser  of  Republicans  and  Radicals, 
Whig  and  Conservative  Peers,  Low  Church  and  High  Church 
Bishops.  Five  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies — Lords 
Glenelg  and  Stanley,  Monteagle,  Aberdeen  and  Grey — have 
been  more  or  less  his  pupils ;  the  influence  of  his  writings — 
even  quotations  from  them — are  to  be  found  in  their  dis¬ 
patches;  while  so  late  as  1850,  he  led,  or  rather  sent  captive, 
to  Canterbury,  a  crowd  of  educated  victims.  .  .  .  One  hard 
unvarying  undercurrent  of  fact  destroyed  the  edifice  of  fame 
and  fortune  which  seemed  rising  under  the  influence  of 
Gibbon  Wakefield,  with  his  troops  of  friends,  his  fiery 
orators,  his  city  bankers,  his  well-descended  nobles,  his 
bishops  of  all  hues — Whig,  Tory,  and  Trimmer — Hinds, 
Exeter,  and  Oxford.  The  results  of  his  theory,  his  best 
arranged  plans,  were  invariably  disastrous.  His  disciples  only 
continued  his  disciples  as  long  as  they  sat  at  the  desk  critical, 
speculated  within  reach  of  Threadneedle-street,  or  reclined 
on  the  soft  benches  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  No  sooner 
did  the  colonizers  become  colonists  than  they  renounced  him 
and  all  his  works. 

Sidney’s  book  is  more  remarkable  for  the  vigour  of 
its  expressions  than  the  accuracy  of  its  facts.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  remark  of  his  criticism  here  that  no  estimate  of 
the  success  of  a  colony  such  as  Canterbury  could  be 
formed  within  three  years  of  its  inception. 

\On  its  economic  side,  the  Wakefield  theory  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  evils  caused  in  a  new  colony 
by  the  lack  of  labour  could  be  remedied  only  by  some 
restriction  on  the  amount  of  land  made  available  for 
settlement.  Such  a  restriction  might  be  brought  about 
by  imposing  a  price  upon  land  sufficient  to  ensure  that 
labourers  entering  the  colony  would  not  immediately 
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become  landowners  and  further  impoverish  the  labour 
market^This  point  in  the  Wakefield  theory  has  been 
much  misrepresented.  It  led  Karl  Marx  to  write  in 
Capital : 

As  the  system  of  protection  at  its  origin  attempted  to 
manufacture  capitalists  artificially  in  the  Mother  Country,  so 
Wakefield’s  Colonization  Theory,  which  England  tried  for  a 
time  to  impose  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  attempted  to  effect  the 
manufacture  of  wage-earners  in  the  Colonies.  This  he  calls 
“Systematic  colonization.” 

Now  Wakefield,  as  Carlyle  remarked,  was  “a  demo¬ 
cratic  man  in  all  fibres  of  him.”  He  was  always  on  the 
side  of  the  poor  and  a  critic  of  the  idle  rich.  His  views 
may  be  illustrated  from  his  essay  on  The  Bold  Peasantry 
of  England ,  which  he  wrote  in  1831 : 

Speaking  generally,  since  all  rules  have  exceptions,  the 
privileged  classes  of  our  rural  districts  take  infinite  pains  to 
be  abhorred  by  their  poorest  neighbours.  They  inclose  com¬ 
mons.  They  stop  footpaths.  They  wall  in  their  parks.  They  set 
spring-guns  and  man-traps.  They  spend  on  the  keep  of  high¬ 
bred  dogs  what  would  support  half  as  many  children,  and 
yet  persecute  a  labouring  man  for  owning  one  friend  in  his 
cur.  They  make  rates  of  wages,  elaborately  calculating  the 
minimum  of  food  that  will  keep  together  the  soul  and  body 
of  a  clodhopper.  They  breed  game  in  profusion  for  their  own 
amusement,  and  having  thus  tempted  the  poor  man  to  knock 
down  a  hare  for  his  pot,  they  send  him  to  the  treadmill  or  the 
antipodes  for  that  inexpiable  offence.  They  build  jails  and  fill 
them.  They  make  new  crimes,  and  new  punishments  for  the 
poor.  They  interfere  with  the  marriages  of  the  poor,  com¬ 
pelling  some,  and  forbidding  others  to  come  together.  They 
shut  up  paupers  in  workhouses,  separating  husband  and  wife, 
in  pounds  by  day,  and  wards  by  night.  They  harness  poor 
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men  to  carts.  They  superintend  ale-houses,  decry  skittles, 
deprecate  beer-shops,  meddle  with  fairs,  and  otherwise  cur¬ 
tail  the  otherwise  narrow  amusements  of  the  poor. 

(  It  is  certain  that  Wakefield  never  intended  to  prevent 
labourers  from  ever  becoming  landowners,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  objected  just  as  strongly  to  the 
price  of  land  being  too  high  as  too  low,  largely  because 
it  would  compel  labourers  to  work  for  others  for  a 
longer  period  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  Not 
the  least  fruitful  part  of  the  Wakefield  System  was  the 
apprenticeship  to  colonial  conditions  which  the  incom¬ 
ing  labourer  was  expected  to  serve.  Even  now  it  is 
regarded  as  a  good  rule  that  settlers  from  England 
should  first  seek  work  on  a  farm  before  branching  out 
for  themselves. ) 

The  fact  that  Wakefield  admitted  his  inability  to  fix 
the  “sufficient”  price  for  land,  and  left  the  space  for  it 
blank  in  the  Tetter  from  Sydney ,  was  seized  upon  by  his 
critics  as  a  fundamental  objection  to  his  system,  but  it 
might  just  as  easily  have  been  proclaimed  by  his  sup¬ 
porters  as  a  proof  of  its  practical  importance^Obviously 
the  “sufficient”  price  would  vary  according  to  local 
conditions,  so  that  its  theoretical  determination  in 
England  would  be  quite  impossible.  Only  a  rough  idea 
could  be  formed,  and  Wakefield’s  view  was  that  fj.  an 
acre  would  be  a  minimum  for  the  “sufficient”  price. ) 

The  imposing  of  a  “sufficient”  price  meant  in  practice 
that  a  considerable  revenue  would  accrue  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  What  was  to  be  done  with  this  revenue  ^Wakefield 
decided  that  the  revenue,  which  was  a  purely  incidental 
result  and  not  an  object  of  the  imposition  of  the  price, 
should  be  devoted  to  the  introduction  of  suitable  settlers.) 
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This  decision  was  of  very  great  practical  importance, 
for  it  paved  the  way  for  the  provision  of^an  adequate 
flow  of  free  labour  into  the  colonies,  and  by  diminishing 
the  'necessity  of  convict  labour,  led  to  the  abolition  of 
transportation,  which  had  been  a  foul  blot  on  the  colonial 

system  of  Englandh  j 

It  was  perhaps  an  excy sable  assumption  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  land  sales  jvould  give  a  definite  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  demand  for  labour  and  at  the  same  time 
satisfy  that  demand  by  providing  funds  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  settlers.  Wakefield  at  first  adopted  this  view, 
but  he  refrains  from  mentioning  it  in  the  Art  of  Colonisa¬ 
tion.  The  principle  of  ^elf-regulation  was,  however, 
enthusiastically  claimed  for  the  system  by  many  of  its 
supporters,  and  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  criticism 
which  it  received.  It  seems  clear  now  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  land  sales  could  hardly  give  an  exact  measure  of 
the  number  of  labourers  to  be  introduced,  since  the  cost 
of  bringing  the  labourers  to  the  country  would  vary 
considerably  from  time  to  time. 

‘  On  one  important  point  Wakefield’s  theory  of  the 
“sufficient”  price  has  been  unfairly  criticized.  It  was 
intended  to  apply  to  agricultural  but  not  to  pastoral  ' 
lands.  Wakefield  was  fully  prepared  to  concede  absolute 
freedom  of  occupation  of  pastoral  lands  without  rent  or 
for  a  merely  nominal  rent.  Much  of  the  criticism  which 
his  ideas  received  in  Australia  was  therefore  beside  the 
mark/\ 

Wakefield,  in  his  views  on  the  promotion  of  emigra¬ 
tion,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  determined  opponent  of 
the  “shovelling  out  of  paupers.’^ To  him,  more  than  to 
any  other  man,  was  due  that  raising  of  the  standard  of  ' 
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colonists,]  which  was  to  be  fruitful  of  so  much  good  in 
South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and,  indeed,  in  every  part 
of  the  Empire.  (Wakefield  saw  very  clearly  that  failure 
in  the  old  world  was  no  very  valuable  indication  of 
probable  success  in  the  new.  He  realized,  of  course,  the 
difficulty  of  making  fairly  prosperous  people  see  the 
advantage  of  emigration,  but  he  maintained  that  it  was 
possible  to  induce  young  men  with  their  way  to  make 
in  the  world  that  their  prospects  of  success  were  greater 
in  the  colonies  than  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  or 
Ireland.^ 

When  it  came  to  the  administration  of  the  emigration 
fund,  Wakefield  was  just  as  wise. (He  knew  the  evils 
rampant  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
through  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes,  and  he  aimed  at 
sending  out  young  married,  couples  as  the  best  possible 
J  settlers  for  the  new  lands.)  He  expressed  the  view  in 
England  and  America  that  two  single  men  might  do  as 
much  work  as  one  married  man,  with  his  wife  to  perform 
the  household  tasks,  but  in  no  case  would  they  do  more. 
Again,  in  the  Art  of  Colonisation  he  wrote : 

An  equal  emigration  of  the  sexes  is  one  essential  condidon 
of  the  best  colonization.  In  colonizing,  the  woman’s  partici¬ 
pation  must  begin  with  the  man’s  first  thought  about  emi¬ 
grating,  and  must  extend  to  nearly  all  the  arrangements  he 
has  to  make,  and  the  things  he  has  to  do,  from  the  moment 
of  contemplating  a  departure  from  the  family  home  till 
the  domestic  party  shall  be  comfortably  housed  in  the  new 
country.  The  influence  of  women  in  this  matter  is  even 
greater,  one  may  say,  than  that  of  the  men.  You  may  make  a 
colony  agreeable  to  men,  but  not  to  women ;  you  cannot  make 
it  agreeable  to  women  without  being  agreeable  to  men.  You 
may  induce  some  men  of  the  higher  classes  to  emigrate  with- 
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out  inducing  the  women ;  but  if  you  succeed  with  the  women 
you  are  sure  not  to  fail  with  the  men. 

Wakefield’s  views  on  the  importance  of  women  in 
colonmtion  have  been  borne  out  by  experience,  and 
to-day  the  officials  who  arrange  for  the  migration  of 
families  to  the  Dominions  are  quite  as  careful  to  inquire 
about  the  suitability  of  the  wife  for  colonial  life  as  about 
that  of  the  husband.  (To  secure  the  presence  of  women 
in  large  numbers  in  the  colonies  was  one  of  the  objects 
of  Wakefield’s  insistence  on  the  necessity  of  adequate 
religious  provision.)ln  all  his  projects  Wakefield  placed 
this  necessity  in  the  forefront  of  his  plans. 

If  you  had  made  no  provision  for  religion  in  your  colony  v^\ 
(he  wrote)  and  if  people  here  only  cared  enough  about  you  to 
find  that  out,  your  scheme  would  be  vituperated  by  religious 
men,  who  are  numerous ;  by  religious  women,  who  are  very 
numerous  j  and  by  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  who  arc 
immensely  powerful.  You  would  have  to  take  what  you 
could  get  in  the  way  of  emigration. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  political  side  of  the 
Wakefield  System,  it  may  be  as  well  to  see^how  far  it 
was  successful  on  its  economic  side  in  South  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  where  alone  it  may  be  said  to  have 
had  anything  like  a  reasonable  trial,  though  many  of 
its  principles  were  ultimately  applied  throughout  the 
colonies.  In  South  Australia,  by  1841,  in  spite  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  surveys  and  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Commissioners,  settlement  had  extended  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  from  Adelaide,  the  population  was  12,000,  8,000. 
acres  were  actually  under  cultivation,  and  120,000  sheep 
were  shorn  annually.  Wakefield  was  able  to  claim  that 
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the  experiment  had  been  very  successful  “as  respects  the 
sale  of  land  and  the  promotion  of  emigration.’’) 

(  In  New  Zealand  some  measure  of  the  success  of  the 
Wakefield  System  may  be  gathered  from  the  history  of 
the  New  Zealand  Company  which,  despite  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  sent  95  ships  to  New 
Zealand,  with  nearly  12,000  settlers,  between  1839  and- 
18  jo,  and  sold  270,000  acres  of  land  to  private  individuals, 
apart  from  large  areas  reserved  for  the  Otago  and  Can¬ 
terbury  Associations.  In  Otago  and  Canterbury,  Wake¬ 
field’s  theory  had  its  best  test.  The  Canterbury  price 
of  £3  per  acre  was  criticized  as  too  high,  and  it  was 
reduced  to  £ 2 ,  which  curiously  enough  was  the  first 
figure  Wakefield  ever  fixed  for  his  “sufficient”  price. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  without  the  extra  £1  for 
the  formation  of  religious  and  educational  enterprises, 
there  would  have  been  no  Canterbury  Settlement  at  all, 
for  it  was  this  provision  which  secured  the  support  of 
the  Church  and  thus  ensured  the  success  of  the  project. 
The  fact  that  a  price  of  £z  per  acre  was  afterwards  found 
not  high  enough  to  prevent  speculation  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  large  estates  by  wealthy  men  is  no  argument 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  “sufficient  price,”  which  was 
not  a  rigid  price^  but  one  which  was  to  vary  according 
to  circumstances.  ) 

The  advantages  bestowed  on  Canterbury  and  Otago 
by  the  Wakefield  System  are  shown  by  the  fact  recorded 
in  Rusden’s  History  of  New  Zealand ',  that 

out  of  11,915,393  acres  sold  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Colony  till  October  31,  1876,  for  £8,101,859,  the  enormous 
proportion  of  £5,395,000  had  been  received  by  Canterbury 
and  Otago  for  less  than  4,500,000  acres.  For  about  the  same 
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land  as  that  sold  by  Auckland,  Canterbury  had  received 
thirteen  times  as  much  money. 

On  the  question  of  the  practical  importance  of  Wake¬ 
field’s  theory,  it  may  perhaps  be  advisable  to  quote 
independent  authorities,  biographers  having  been  long 
suspected  of  a  desire  to  overestimate  the  achievements 
of  their  subjects.  Mr.  S.  H.  Roberts,  in  his  History  of 
Australian  hand  Settlement  (1924),  writes : 

^The  obvious  philosophical  weakness  of  the  theory  did  not 
affect  the  situation.  The  fundamental  importance  of  Wakefield 
lay  in  the  power  he  exercised  in  practical  colonization,  while 
using  his  theory  as  a  kind  of  shield;  the  importance  of  the 
theory  lay  in  the  individual  rules  of  which  it  was  composed, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  these  rules  were  interpreted,  not 
by  their  framer,  but  by  ordinary  persons.  .  .  .  The  settlement 
of  South  Australia  was  due  to  the  theory,  despite  the  fact  that 
Wakefield  quarrelled  with  the  founders.  The  whole  land 
policy  of  Port  Philip  was  dominated  by  Wakefield’s  ideas,  the 
district  affording  a  virgin  field  in  which  to  test  Wakefield’s 
policy  regarding  the  squatters.  So,  too,  the  Australian  settle¬ 
ment  was  meant  to  set  up  in  Western  Australia  the  seeds  of 
a  movement  which  would,  in  time,  bring  “the  scarecrow 
of  civilization’’  into  line  with  South  Australia.  Again, 
New  Zealand  was  reduced  to  order  under  the  influence  of 
a  Company  established  by  Wakefield,  and  the  settlement 
at  Canterbury  in  the  early  fifties  was  a  pure  Wakefieldian 
experiment. 

From  Brazil  to  Algeria,  elements  of  the  theory  were  put 
into  practice  and  Wakefield’s  ideas  of  sale  and  concentra¬ 
tion,  fragmentary  and  misinterpreted,  dominated  colonial 
land  policies  in  the  thirties  and  forties.  His  new  colonies 
revived  the  interest  in  colonial  matters,  especially  regarding 
emigration,  and  directed  the  reaction  against  a  period  of 
pessimism.  } 
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(  That  is,  the  practical  results  of  some  of  the  mangled  parts 
of  Wakefield’s  theory — a  price  but  not  a  “sufficient”  price, 
emigration,  but  not  a  wholly  systematic  emigration,  con¬ 
centration  but  not  Wakefield’s  labour  concentration — far 
exceeded  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  as  a  whole. 
And  it  was  because  of  this  practical  trend,  due  more  to  the 
author  than  the  theory,  more  to  its  misconception  than  its 
understanding,  that  the  ideas  were  so  epoch-making  for 
Australia.'j 

Dr.  R.  C.  Mills  remarks  in  his  authoritative  work, 
The  Colonisation  of  Australia  {1829-42):  The  Wakefield 
Experiment  in  Empire  Building: 

l 

(.  Considering  that  the  theory  arose  in  the  brain  of  one  un¬ 
connected  with  the  colonies  and  without  experience  of  their 
local  conditions,  the  system  of  colonization  which  he  advo¬ 
cated  was  adopted  with  surprisingly  little  modification.  .  .  . 
If  the  Wakefield  system  is  taken  on  its  economic  side  to  be 
merely  a  practical  means  of  colonizing  by  selling  waste  land, 
and  using  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  proceeds  in  assisted  emi¬ 
gration,  it  had  been  well  established  in  all  the  Australasian 
colonies  by  1842.'; 


Dr.  Mills  also  describes  the  theory  of  Robert  Gourlay, 
the  eccentric  author  of  A  Statistical  Account  of  Upper 
Canada  (1822),  which  is  in  some  respects  similar  to 
Wakefield’s;  but  he  concludes  with  the  statement  that 
(“wherever  Wakefield  got  his  ideas,  he  was  sufficiently 
original  in  his  new  combination  of  them  into  a 
theory.”) 

j  Connected  with  the  economic  side  of  the  Wakefield 
System  was  the  burning  question  of  transportation. 
In  the  Letter  from  Sydney  Wakefield  had  drawn  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  abuses  of  convict  settlement,  and  it  was 
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he  who  provided  the  means  whereby  convict  labour 
could  be  replaced.  Nobody  realized  better  than  he  did 
how  much  convict  settlement  had  achieved  for  Australia 
in  the  opening  up  of  communications  and  in  other  ways, 
but  nobody  realized  better  what  a  price  the  country  would 
have  to  pay  for  this  economic  advantage.  “No  convicts”  ^ 
became  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  Wakefield  in 
all  his  colonial  enterprises,  and  it  attracted  to  him  the 
support  of  Archbishop  Whately,  whose  writings  were 
of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  cause.  In  Parliament  its 
great  protagonist  was  Sir  William  Molesworth,  who 
secured,  at  Wakefield’s  suggestion,  the  appointment  of 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1837 
to  consider  the  whole  question  of  the  transportation  of 
convicts.  The  Committee’s  report,  presented  in  the 
following  year,  was  so  scathing  an  indictment  of  the 
whole  system  that  many  colonists  protested  against  it 
as  giving  a  wrong  impression  of  the  state  of  society  in 
New  South  Wales. ) 

Wakefield,  who  had  much  to  do  with  the  collection 
of  the  material  for  the  Committee,  was  accused  by  his 
pertinacious  opponent,  Mr.  Samuel  Sidney,  of  “conking 
the  evidence,”  but,1,  even  if  some  evils  of  the  convict 
system  were  a  little  exaggerated,  there  was  a  sufficient 
remainder  of  incontrovertible  facts  in  the  Committee’s 
report  to  render  the  abolition  of  the  system  merely  a 
matter  of  time.  Degraded  as  was  the  whole  penal  code 
of  Eng  land,  vpubIIc  opinion  could  nevertheless  not  be 
expected  to  tolerate  for  long  such  a  state  of  afiairs 
as  existed  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land.j 

(in  preventing  New  Zealand  from  becoming  a  convict 
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settlement,  Wakefield  was  signally  successful.  The  first 
attempt,  by  the  French,  was  directly  frustrated  by  him, 
while  a  further  attempt,  by  Earl  Grey,  was  defeated  by 
public  opinion  in  New  Zealand,  long  since  educated  by 
Wakefield  concerning  the  moral  and  social  disadvantages 
of  convict  colonization.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said 
that  Wakefield  would  have  had  a  strong  claim  to  fame 
even  if  his  success  in  securing  the  abolition  of  trans¬ 
portation  had  been  his  only  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
posterity.") 

L  His  creation  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  is  another 
indisputable  title  to  fame  which  Wakefield  won  for  him¬ 
self.  The  Company  fell  into  many  errors.  It  sent  out 
settlers  before  land  and  provisions  were  ready  for  them, 
and  it  was  unduly  hasty  in  concluding  agreements  with 
the  Maoris,  whose  intricate  system  of  land  tenure  made 
the  evasion  of  any  contract  a  somewhat  easy  matter. 
But  these  were  matters  of  comparatively  slight  impor¬ 
tance.  The  Company  established  a  claim  to  the  everlasting 
gratitude  of  New  Zealand  by  its  careful  selection  of 
colonists  and  its  resolute  opposition  to  convict  coloniza¬ 
tion.  ^William  Fox,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the 
New  Zealand  Company  from  New  Zealand  in  1850, 
wrote : 

;r  The  highest  claim  to  public  gratitude  which  the  Company 
can  advance,  is  its  having  in  fact  created  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand,  rescuing  it  from  a  foreign  dominion  which  hovered 
over  it,  and  compelling  the  Home  Government  to  retake 
possession  of  one  of  its  most  important  dependencies,  which 
had  by  the  acts  of  that  Government  been  abandoned  on  a  plea 
of  philanthropy  to  a  small  body  of  savages,  from  whom  a 
more  sagacious  and  perhaps  less  scrupulous  European  power 
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stood  ready  to  wrest  it.  The  Company  has  thus  fulfilled  a 
great  mission  from  a  national  point  of  view,  on  which  it  may 
well  rest  its  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  two  nations,  the  old  and 
the  new.  The  privileges  of  self-government,  for  which  the 
Company  has  always  contended,  and  to  which  the  Home 
Government  is  reported  to  be  about  to  restore  the  colonists, 
will  enable  them  to  carry  forward  the  work  which  the 
Company  has  begun;  to  raise  (I  trust,  and  fully  believe) 
a  noble  superstructure  on  the  foundation  which  the  Company  ^ 
has  laid. 


On  its  political  side  the  Wakefield  System  was  sounder 
in  theory  than  on  its  economic  side,  and  equally  successful 
in  its  practical  results.  Wakefield  was  an  ardent  believer  . 
in  the  principle  of  responsible  government  for  the 
colonies  at  a  time  when  such  a  principle  was  almost 
revolutionary.  The  idea  that  colonies  could  be  given 
responsible  government  without  cutting  them  off  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  Mother  Country  was  not  even  considered 
as  a  practical  possibility  till  Wakefield  and  his  disciples  ^ 
showed  that  it  was  not  only  possible  but  imperative  if 
the  unity  of  the  Empire  was  to  be  maintained. 

^Wakefield’s  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  responsible 
government  for  the  colonies  in  the  'Letter  from  Sydney  as  ^ 
early  as  1829  and  his  share  in  the  Durham  Report  ten  ^ 
years  later  make  him  easily  the  most  important  member 
of  that  group  of  colonial  reformers  which  included  in 
its  number  Lord  Durham,  Charles  Buller,  and  Sir  William 
Molesworth.  The  fact  that  he  inspired  these  three  with 
many  of  their  progressive  views  is  certainly  another  of  ^ 
his  indisputable  claims  to  fame.  Without  exaggerating 
the  part  he  played  in  the  actual  framing  of  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Constitutions,  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  he  was  responsible  for  that  change  in  the  spirit  of 
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the  Colonial  Office  which  made  the  constitutions  possible. 
Is  there  any  statesman  of  the  nineteenth  century  who 
may  reasonably  be  said  to  have  performed  greater 
services  for  the  British  Empire  in  all  its  branches  than 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield? 


CHAPTER  XVII 
A  DEBT  TO  PAY 


It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  character 
of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield.  Some  writers  have 
attributed  to  him  only  base  motives,  but  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  the  more  recent  agree  that  he  was  actuated 
by  a  genuine  desire  to  do  good  in  his  generation  and  to 
put  into  practice  those  salutary  ideas  which  he  had 
evolved  after  close  study  of  the  subject  of  colonization. 

He  was,  of  course,  naturally  influenced  by  the  desire  to 
wipe  out  the  stain  on  his  reputation  left  by  the  Turner 
affair,  and  though  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  those 
who  opposed  him  would  let  the  past  be  buried,  men  of 
noble  character  like  Durham,  Molesworth,  Buller,  and 
Rintoul  were  ready  not  only  to  trust  but  to  follow  him. 

It  is  true  to  say  that  those  who  knew  him  best  trusted 
him  most. 

His  methods  have  sometimes  been  described  as 
unscrupulous.  It  may  have  been  unscrupulous  to  defy 
the  Government  and  dispatch  the  Tory  to  New 
Zealand  or  to  give  the  Durham  Report  to  The  Times , 
but  few  will  deny  that  in  these  cases  the  end  more  than 
justified  the  means.  It  may  have  been  unscrupulous  to 
work  behind  the  scenes  and  prepare  witnesses  for 
Parliamentary  committees  and  speeches  for  Members  of 
Parliament,  but  if  it  was  so,  Charles  Buller,  whom  t- 
nobody  could  call  unscrupulous,  did  not  think  it  wrong. 

Surely  a  better  word  than  “unscrupulous”  would  be 
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“unorthodox.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Wakefield 
would  have  won  more  confidence  if  he  had  been  more 
,  content  with  things  as  they  were.  If  he  had  kept  to  the 
1  ordinary  rules  of  business  with  the  Colonial  Office,  he  - 
would  have  had  more  friends,  but  England  would  have 
had  fewer  colonies.  If  he  had  been  content  with  writing 
about  the  evils  of  convict  colonization,  he  would  have 
provoked  less  irritation,  but  part  of  New  Zealand  might 
have  become  a  French  penal  settlement  and  a  plague 
spot  in  the  Pacific.  It  may  have  been  unscrupulous  for 
him  to  write  pamphlets  which  other  people  signed,  but 
if  it  was  unscrupulous  it  was  also  inevitable ;  if  he  had 
not  worked  anonymously,  the  causes  for  which  he  wrote 
might  have  suffered. 

That  Wakefield  was  a  difficult  man  to  work  with 
may  be  admitted  readily.  Few  men  of  genius  have 
been  regarded  as  comfortable  colleagues.  Wakefield  was 
masterful  in  temper  and  downright  in  the  expression  of 
opinions.  He  quarrelled  with  Gouger  and  later  with 
Godley,  though  his  difference  with  the  latter  would,  as 
he  said,  have  been  quickly  cleared  up  if  they  had  not 
been  at  opposite  ends  of  the  earth.  After  his  severe 
illness  in  1846,  Wakefield  lost  some  of  the  fire  and  energy 
which  had  characterized  his  earlier  campaigns.  He  was 
worn  out  by  constant  struggles  and  continual  pain.  But 
his  indomitable  spirit  refused  to  give  up,  and  he  never 
lost  that  wonderful  art  of  persuasion  which  he  brought 
to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection.  Although,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  his  grip  on  the  management  of  affairs  loosened 
a  little,  he  retained  to  the  last  that  faculty  of  constructive 
imagination  which  had  borne  such  noble  fruit  in  the  past. 

In  his  domestic  life  Wakefield  showed  himself  devoted 
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to  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  early  deaths  of  his  wife 
and  Nina  were  two  of  the  most  shattering  events  in  his 
life.  Mr.  A.  J.  Allom,  who  was  Wakefield’s  secretary  for 
a  time  and  who  retained  his  respect  and  affection  for  him 
to  his  dying  day,  has  recorded  that  Wakefield  was  a 
great  favourite  with  young  people,  whom  he  delighted 
to  entertain  and  instruct.  We  have  seen  something  of 
the  impression  he  made  on  his  niece,  Alice  Wakefield; 
while  Captain  Henslow,  who  went  out  to  New  Zealand 
with  him,  was  never  tired  of  expressing  his  admiration 
for  him.  These  facts  are  stated  to  refute  the  suggestion 
sometimes  made  that  Wakefield  alienated  all  his  friends. 
Such  a  statement  is  absurd.  Jealousy  robbed  him  of  many 
colonial  politicians  who  had  been  his  friends,  and  his 
policy  in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  robbed  him  of 
others,  but  he  was  never  deserted.  Among  those  who 
were  faithful  to  him  to  the  last  was  Robert  Stephen 
Rintoul,  the  able  Scotsman  who  had  founded  and  edited 
the  Spectator ,  than  whom  there  were  few  better  judges 
of  men.  His  daughter,  too,  was  always  a  warm  friend 
of  Wakefield.  That  veteran  organizer  of  colonization, 
the  late  Sir  Frederick  Young,  well  known  for  his 
activities  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  was 
another  of  the  many  who  knew  and  valued  the  friendship 
of  Wakefield. 

y  Personal  profit  was  never  Wakefield’s  object  in  his 
schemes  of  colonization.  He  declined  the  offer  of  £1,000 
from  the  New  Zealand  Company  in  payment  of  expenses 
which  he  had  incurred  on  its  behalf,  and  he  slaved  for 
years  in  the  interests  of  the  colonies  without  salary  of 
any  kind.  He  bought  land  in  New  Zealand,  it  is  true, 
but  he  did  so  because  it  was  the  most  practical  way  of 
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assisting  the  Company,  which  had  to  sell  a  definite 
quantity  of  land  in  a  given  period.  His  land  in  Canter¬ 
bury  had  a  considerable  potential  value,  which  possibly  led 
to  stories  of  his  great  wealth.  Wakefield  left  no  will,  but 
he  had  been  living  at  the  rate  of  about  £joo  a  year. 

Long  illness  had  kept  Wakefield  out  of  public  life  for 
some  years  before  his  death,  but  that  was  no  justification 
for  neglect  of  his  great  services  to  the  Empire.  It  was 
in  England  that  the  first  movement  to  perpetuate  his 
memory  arose.  Its  originator  was  Mr.  William  Purdy, 
who  was  connected  with  South  Australia,  the  first  Wake¬ 
field  colony.  On  December  20,  1875,  Lord  Carnarvon 
signified  his  consent  to  a  bust  of  Wakefield  being  placed 
in  the  Colonial  Office.  It  bore  the  inscription : 

EDWARD  GIBBON  WAKEFIELD 

Born  in  London  20th  March  1796 
Died  at  Wellington  (N.Z.)  16th  May  1862 

Author  of  “The  Art  of  Colonization” 

To  Commemorate 
His  Statesmanlike  Qualities 
And  Disinterested  Efforts 
For  the  Improvement 
Of  the  Empire, 

His  Friends  and  Admirers 
Have  Presented  this  Bust 
To 

The  Colonial  Office. 

In  1898  Dr.  Garnett  published  his  biography  of 
Wakefield,  in  which  he  remarked : 
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The  Colonial  Office  wars  no  longer  with  Edward  Gibbon 
Wakefield ;  his  bust  adorns  one  of  its  corridors,  and  his  spirit 
in  a  great  degree  animates  its  policy.  .  .  .  But  while  the 
department  of  State  which  he  combated  has  recognized  his 
desert,  the  colonies  which  he  created  have  done  nothing 
for  his  memory — absolutely  nothing  whatever.  It  cannot  be 
thought  that  this  will  long  continue. 

Unfortunately  it  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  in 
spite  of  the  determined  efforts  by  Sir  Frederick  Young  in 
England  and  Dr.  Hocken  and  Dr.  Hight  in  New  Zealand. 
They  had  the  support  of  early  colonists’  organizations, 
of  many  newspapers,  and  of  prominent  men  like  Sir 
Robert  Stout,  but  the  movement  failed  in  its  object, 
though  it  achieved  something  in  dispelling  some  of  the 
ignorance  concerning  Wakefield’s  work. 

The  Otago  Daily  Times,  on  March  24,  1908,  referring 
to  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Otago  Diamond  Jubilee 
Celebrations,  wrote : 

Dr.  Hocken  added  the  name  of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield 
as  that  of  a  colonist  of  conspicuous  discernment,  and  of 
dauntless  courage.  .  .  .  Dr.  Hocken  remarked  with  some 
bitterness,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  force,  that  while  for  a 
long  time  past  the  Government  has  been  supposed  to  have 
in  contemplation  the  suitable  perpetuation  of  Wakefield’s 
memory,  the  fulfilment  of  its  intentions  seems  to  the  average 
observer  as  distant  to-day  as  it  was  years  ago. 

The  Press ,  Christchurch,  remarked  on  July  8,  1910, 
at  the  time  of  the  Canterbury  Jubilee  celebrations : 

A  bust  of  Wakefield  stands  in  the  Colonial  Office.  If  an 
institution  at  which  he  used  to  shake  his  fist  in  his  anger  in 
the  old  days  when  it  discouraged  expansion,  can  thus  honour 
his  memory,  surely  we,  who  owe  him  so  much,  can  do  as 
much  or  a  little  more. 
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While  public  recognition  is  not  yet  forthcoming, 
Wakefield’s  work  has  received  due  credit  in  the  most 
authoritative  works  on  the  history  of  the  Empire.  No 
serious  historian  would  now  dream  of  writing  an  account 
of  the  history  of  the  Empire  without  assigning  a  promi¬ 


nent  place  in  it  to  Wakefield.  French,  Italian,  and  other 
foreign  writers  have  agreed  with  British  historians  in 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  change  which  he 
introduced  in  the  spirit  of  British  colonial  policy.  As 
the  old  jealousies  and  controversies  have  died  out,  it 
has  become  more  and  more  clear  that  Wakefield,  who 
shaped  his  methods  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  raised 
a  building  which  may  stand  for  all  time. 

It  will  be  a  hundred  years  in  1929  since  the  Letter  from 
Sydney  was  published,  and  this  notable  centenary  suggests 
itself  as  an  appropriate  date  for  the  tangible  recognition 
by  the  whole  Empire  of  the  debt  it  owes  to  Wakefield. 
This  biography  is  published  in  the  hope  that  it  will  lead 
to  a  better  realization  of  that  debt  and  the  removal  of 
I  what  at  present  amounts  to  a  national  disgrace. 

As  a  memorial  to  Wakefield  a  monument  in  marble 
would  not,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  be  as  appropriate  as 
something  in  the  realm  of  ideas.  A  scholarship  might  be 
endowed  for  the  study  in  England  by  students  from  the 
Dominions  of  the  history  of  colonial  policy  which 
Wakefield  did  so  much  to  mould,  and  for  the  study  in 
the  Dominions  by  students  from  Britain  of  the  present 
problems  that  face  the  Empire.  Such  a  form  of  memorial 
would,  in  the  writer’s  view,  have  met  with  the  approval 
of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield. 

The  life  of  that  great  man  has  many  lessons  for  those 
who  care  to  study  it.  His  courage  in  adversity,  his 
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determination  to  atone  for  his  youthful  folly,  and  the 
persistence  with  which  he  worked  for  the  realization 
of  the  ideas  he  had  evolved  after  patient  study  are  surely 
worthy  of  all  praise  from  a  generation  which  faces 
problems  of  Empire  almost  as  difficult  as  those  which 
Wakefield  solved  so  triumphantly.  That,  in  an  age  not 
distinguished  for  its  tolerance,  he  should  not  only  have 
won  the  recognition  of  so  many  great  men  but  also  have 
achieved  so  much  practical  work  in  so  many  spheres,  is 
surely  sufficient  justification  for  applying  the  adjective 
“amazing”  to  his  career.  r  i 
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(The  circumstances  in  which  A  Letter  from  Sydney  was 
written  are  described  in  Chapter  V.  A  settler  in  New  South 
Wales  is  supposed  to  be  writing  to  a  prospective  colonist  in 
England.) 


A  LETTER  FROM  SYDNEY 


.  .  .  Perhaps  you  have  resolved  to  come  here  at  all 
events ;  in  which  case  you  had  better  examine  only  the 
more  gaudy  pictures  of  these  settlements ;  and,  pursuing 
the  usual  course  of  self-delusion,  enjoy,  during  your 
passage  at  least,  the  comforts  of  anticipation.  The  facts 
upon  which  my  opinions  were  formed  have  turned  out 
to  be  true ;  but  my  conclusions  were  miserably  erroneous. 
For  example,  I  was  told  that  an  estate  of  10,000  acres 
might  be  obtained  for  a  mere  trifle.  This  was  true.  I  have 
got  20,000  acres,  and  they  did  not  cost  me  more  than 
2s.  per  acre.  But  I  imagined  that  a  domain  of  that  extent 
would  be  very  valuable.  In  this  I  was  wholly  mistaken. 
As  my  estate  cost  me  next  to  nothing,  so  it  is  worth 
next  to  nothing.  For  reasons  which  I  shall  mention 
presently,  I  tried  to  sell  it;  but  I  could  not  find  a  pur¬ 
chaser,  without  submitting  to  lose  great  part  of  what 
part  I  had  expended  in  improvements.  Yet  there  are 
persons  continually  reaching  the  colony  on  purpose  to 
invest  money  in  the  purchase  of  land ;  but  when  I  have 
made  overtures  to  them,  they  have  grumbled  at  my 
price,  saying  that  they  could  obtain  a  grant  from  the 
Crown  for  less  than  six-pence  per  acre ;  and  when  I  have 
talked  of  my  “improvements,”  they  have  answered 
that  they  preferred  improving,  themselves,  to  buying 
my  improvements.  In  short,  my  domain  has  no  market 
value.  It  is  a  noble  property  to  look  at;  and  “20,000  acres 
in  a  ring  fence”  sounds  very  well  in  England,  but  here 
such  property  possesses  no  exchangeable  value.  The 
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reason  is  plain :  there  are  millions  upon  millions  of  acres, 
as  fertile  as  mine,  to  be  had  for  nothing;  and,  what  is 
more,  there  are  not  people  to  take  them.  Of  my  20,000 
acres  I  reckon  about  5,000  to  be  woodland,  though,  in¬ 
deed,  there  are  trees  scattered  over  the  whole  property  as 
in  an  English  park.  For  my  amusement,  I  had  a  rough 
estimate  made  of  the  money  that  I  could  obtain  for  all 
this  timber,  were  it  growing  in  any  part  of  England. 
The  valuation  amounts  to  above  £150,000. 

Now  for  my  pecuniary  advantage,  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  me  would  be  the  annihilation  of  all 
this  natural  produce ;  provided,  I  mean,  that  it  could  be 
destroyed  without  cost.  The  cost  of  destroying  it,  out 
of  hand,  would  be  at  least  £15,000.  Thus,  in  point  of 
fact,  my  timber  injures  my  estate  to  that  amount,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  worth  ten  times  that  sum.  It  seems  droll, 
does  it  not,  that  an  English  hundred-and-fifty-thousand- 
pounds-worth  of  anything  should,  anywhere,  be  a  dead 
loss  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds?  It  is  true,  however; 
as  you  may  fully  convince  yourself  by  reading,  in  any 
of  the  accounts  of  these  settlements,  a  chapter  upon 
“Grubbing.”  Fortunately  some  other  things  that  I 
possess,  and  which,  if  I  had  them  in  England  would 
make  me  a  peer,  are  not,  like  the  timber,  a  positive 
injury.  These  are  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  in  which  my 
estate  is  supposed  to  abound.  Being  under  the  surface, 
they  can  do  me  no  harm ;  and  I  shall  take  good  care  that 
they  are  not  disturbed.  For  if  any  one,  out  of  enmity  to 
me,  should  bring  an  army  of  miners  from  Staffordshire, 
and  raised  to  the  surface  a  large  quantity  of  my  coal  and 
iron  ore,  the  cost  of  throwing  it  down  the  shafts  again 
would  quite  ruin  me,  if,  indeed,  I  could,  at  any  cost, 
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find  labourers  for  the  purpose.  As  for  disposing  of  it  in 
any  other  way,  that  would  be  impossible,  for  want  of 
roads.  Besides,  neither  the  Crown  nor  individuals 
would  let  me  injure  their  land  by  casting  my  rubbish 
on  to  it. 

As  regards  the  coal,  though,  I  am  mistaken ;  I  might 
consume  it  by  fire  without  much  trouble.  But  what 
could  I  do  with  the  iron  ore,  when,  even  though  there 
should  be  means  to  convey  it  to  Sydney  nobody  would 
give  me  one  Birmingham  frying-pan  for  the  whole  of  it. 
An  estate  of  20,000  acres,  containing  rich  mines  of  coal 
and  iron,  and  covered  with  magnificent  timber,  is,  no 
doubt,  a  very  good  thing  in  some  countries;  but  here 
you  will  lose  money  by  such  a  possession;  if,  that  is, 
you  have  any  money  to  lose,  and  unless  you  take  particular 
care  of  it. 

I  did  not,  you  know,  intend  to  become  a  Farmer. 
Having  fortune  enough  for  all  my  wants,  I  proposed  to 
get  a  large  domain,  to  build  a  good  house,  to  keep  enough 
land  in  my  own  hands  for  pleasure-grounds,  park,  and 
game  preserves ;  and  to  let  the  rest,  after  erecting  farm¬ 
houses  in  the  most  suitable  spots.  My  mansion,  park, 
preserves,  and  tenants,  were  all  a  mere  dream.  I  have 
not  one  of  them.  When,  upon  my  first  arrival,  I  talked 
of  these  things  to  some  sensible  men,  to  whom  I  was 
recommended,  they  laughed  in  my  face.  I  soon  found 
that  a  house  would,  though  the  stone  and  timber  were 
to  be  had  for  nothing,  cost  three  times  as  much  as  in 
England.  This  was  on  account  of  the  very  high  wages 
required  by  mechanics ;  but  this  was  not  all.  None  of  the 
materials  of  a  house,  except  stone  and  timber,  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  colony.  Every  pane  of  glass,  every  nail. 
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every  grain  of  paint,  and  every  piece  of  furniture,  from 
the  kitchen  copper  to  the  drawing-room  curtains  must 
have  come  from  England. 

My  property  is  at  a  distance  of  nearly  seventy  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  there  is  no  road,  but  a  track  through 
the  forest,  for  two-thirds  of  that  distance.  Every  thing, 
even  the  food  of  the  labourers,  must  have  been  trans¬ 
ported  from  afar.  Log-houses  must  have  been  built  for 
the  labourers;  and  the  cheapest  way  6f  providing  for 
them  would  have  been  by  the  establishment  of  a  farm, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  produce  enough  for  their  sub¬ 
sistence.  Lastly,  though  none  of  these  obstacles  had 
existed,  the  whole  colony  did  not  contain  as  many 
masons,  carpenters,  glaziers,  painters,  black  and  white¬ 
smiths,  and  other  mechanics,  as  I  should  have  required. 
You  may  believe  most  statements  of  fact  respecting  the 
colony ;  but  beware  how  you  draw  conclusions ! 

Of  course,  I  soon  abandoned  all  thought  of  building 
a  mansion.  As  for  a  park,  my  whole  property  was  a 
park,  and  a  preserve  for  kangaroos  and  emus.  The  grand 
object  was  to  dispark  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I  clung  for 
some  time  to  the  hope  of  having  tenants ;  but  you  will 
readily  see  that  what  deterred  me  from  building  a  mansion 
presented  numerous  obstacles  to  the  erection  of  farm¬ 
houses.  Besides,  even  though  I  had  forced  circumstances 
and  had,  at  an  enormous  cost,  placed  a  dozen  good 
homesteads  on  my  land,  where  was  I  to  find  tenants? 
There  is  no  such  class  as  a  tenantry  in  this  country, 
where  every  man,  who  has  capital  to  cultivate  a  farm, 
can  obtain  one  of  his  for  nothing.  I  soon  found  that 
what  little  my  twenty  thousand  acres  had  cost  me  would 
be  entirely  lost,  unless  I  turned  farmer  myself,  and 
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endeavoured,  by  my  own  exertions,  with  the  assistance 
of  convict  servants,  to  extract  something  from  the  soil. 
Believe  statements  of  fact — but  beware  how  you  draw 
conclusions  1 

(Wakefield  now  describes  how  he  decided  to  become 
a  farmer  himself.) 

I  bought  herds  and  flocks,  horses,  ploughs,  carts, 
carpenters’  tools,  and  all  sorts  of  implements  of  hus¬ 
bandry.  My  only  servants  were  convicts.  My  own  man, 
who  had  served  me  for  eight  years  in  England  and  had 
often  sworn  that  he  would  go  the  wide  world  over  with 
me,  seeing  that  I  was  the  best  of  masters,  never  reached 
my  new  abode.  He  had  saved  about  £150  in  my  service; 
and  I  had  advised  him  to  take  the  money  out  of  a  London 
Savings’  Bank,  under  an  idea  that  he  might  obtain  ten 
per  cent,  for  it  at  Sydney.  He  followed  my  advice. 
About  a  month  after  our  arrival  I  missed  him  one 
morning.  Before  night  I  received  a  letter,  by  which  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  taken  a  grant  of  land  near 
Hunter’s  River,  and  that  he  “hoped  we  parted  friends.” 
He  is  now  one  of  the  most  consequential  persons  in  the 
Colony,  has  grown  enormously  fat,  feeds  upon  greasy 
dainties,  drinks  oceans  of  bottled  porter  and  port  wine, 
damns  the  Governor,  and  swears  by  all  his  gods,  Jupiter, 
Jingo,  and  Old  Harry,  that  this  Colony  must  soon  be 
independent. 

But  to  return  to  my  convicts.  One  of  them  was  a 
London  pickpocket,  and  a  more  mischievous  animal 
I  never  had  to  contend  with.  The  others  were  country 
bumpkins,  transported  for  poaching,  whom  I  had  ob- 
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tained  with  much  trouble,  supposing  that  they  would 
serve  my  turn  much  better  than  Londoners  i  but  if  they 
were  better  able  to  work  than  the  cockney  they  were  not 
a  bit  more  willing.  Perhaps  he  corrupted  them;  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  they  altogether  led  me  the  life  of  a  dog. 
My  sheep  and  cows  were  continually  lost,  and  it  was 
nobody’s  fault;  my  effects  were  often  stolen,  though 
most  of  them  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  thieves.  I  grumbled 
and  threatened ;  but  these  men,  all  round,  declared  their 
innocence,  and  called  Heaven  to  witness  that  they  had 
not  wronged  me  of  a  “dump.”  I  stopped  some  of  their 
extra  allowance  until  the  goods  should  be  produced.  No 
more  work  was  done ;  one  was  ill  another  had  hurt 
his  hand — a  third  “would  see  me  damned  first” — and 
there  was  I,  planted,  as  the  French  say,  at  the  distance 
of  twelve  miles  from  any  sort  of  assistance.  It  seemed 
necessary,  however,  to  quell  this  rebellion.  I  rode, 
therefore,  to  the  magistrate,  got  a  constable,  and  sent 
the  whole  gang  to  prison ;  but  the  next  day  I  was  but 
too  glad  to  fetch  them  back;  for  harvest  had  just  begun, 
and  my  maize  would  have  rotted  on  the  ground,  had  I 
been  long  deprived  of  their  labour,  such  as  it  was.  I 
might  have  had  them  flogged,  or,  in  colonial  language, 
had  “their  backs  scarified,”  whereby  I  should  have 
punished  them  without  losing  their  labour.  This  is  the 
ordinary,  because  the  most  economical,  mode  of  cor¬ 
recting  our  slaves;  but,  thanks  to  Fortune,  I  was  not 
compelled  to  adopt  it,  being  rich  enough  to  indulge 
some  foolish  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  respect  for 
all  my  fellow-creatures,  not  to  mention  tenderness  and 
respect  for  myself.  A  necessary  consequence,  however,  of 
this  my  abstract  humanity  and  selfish  pride  was,  that  I 
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became  the  slave  of  my  slaves.  Can  you  imagine  a  more 
hateful  existence?  Meanwhile,  I  had  built  a  house — so 
called  here,  but,  properly  speaking,  a  shed.  It  is  well 
I  have  abstained  from  marriage.  What  should  I  have 
done  for  a  delicate  woman,  bound  to  me  by  sacred  ties? 
And  if  I  had  had  children,  and  those  children  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  daughters?  Why,  I  should  have  done  like 
others,  who  carry  women  and  children  out  of  civilized 
society  to  inhabit  the  wilderness.  I  should  have  made 
my  tender  wife  a  drudge,  and  my  children  little  savages. 
Could  20,000  acres  of  valueless  desert  have  compensated 
for  such  misery? 

Perhaps  you  think  this  a  too  highly  coloured  picture 
of  my  mishaps? — but  remember,  I  was  not  bred  to 
labour,  I  know  nothing  of  farming — I  have  not  been 
used  to  the  cabin  of  a  brig  of  war,  or  the  mess  of  a 
marching  regiment.  You,  too,  have  enjoyed  the  leisure 
which  fortune  bestows,  and  have  acquired  the  habits 
of  refinement  which  belong  to  a  numerous  class  in 
England.  Were  you  a  broken  farmer,  or  a  poor  lieutenant, 
I  should  say  “Come  here  by  all  means.  You  cannot  be 
placed  more  unhappily  than  at  present,  and  you  may 
gain  by  the  change.”  But  I  am  advising  a  man  of  in¬ 
dependent  fortune  who  prefers  his  library,  even  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  to  whom  intellectual  society  is 
necessary  for  his  peace  of  mind.  Intellectual  society  1  I 
/  shall  come  to  that  presently. 

Disgusted  with  my  convict  servants,  I  sent  to  England 
for  shepherds,  ploughmen,  carpenters,  a  blacksmith,  a 
bricklayer,  and  other  useful  labourers.  The  men  arrived 
in  high  spirits,  having  been  hired  from  a  part  of  the 
country  where  I  was  well  known,  and  having,  most  of 
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them,  worked  for  me  in  England.  They  knew  that  they 
could  depend  on  the  high  wages  that  my  English  agent 
had  promised  them;  their  passage  had  been  paid  for 
by  me ;  and  the  sailors  had  told  them  that  in  New  South 
Wales  they  would  live  like  fighting  cocks.  Being  in  the 
desert  when  I  received  notice  of  their  arrival,  I  hastened 
to  Sydney,  having  first  got  rid  of  my  convicts,  for  fear 
that  they  should  contaminate  the  new  comers.  The 
latter,  who,  my  Sydney  agent  informed  me,  had,  when 
they  were  put  ashore,  spoken  in  raptures  of  the  ’Squire, 
received  me  with  gloomy  looks.  They  were  already 
contaminated,  notwithstanding  my  precaution.  One  of 
them,  a  harness-maker  from  Salisbury,  acted  as  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  party,  and  told  me  flatly  that  they  had  been 
imposed  on.  I  stared,  and  asked  in  what  respect? — “They 
had  not  been  told,”  he  said,  “what  high  wages  a  man 
could  get  in  New  South  Wales — they  were  told  now 
they  could  not  live  on  the  wages  which  had  been  promised 
them,  and  they  hoped  I  should  take  their  case  into  my 
consideration.”  I  had  not  bound  them  by  indentures, 
for  I  was  weak  enough  to  think  that  free  agents  would 
prove  better  servants  than  bondsmen,  I  desired  them  to 
“take  into  their  consideration”  the  cost  of  their  passage ; 
but  in  the  long  discussion  that  ensued,  they  carefully 
avoided  that  point,  and  dwelt  with  dogged  pertinacity 
on  the  wages  which  honest  men  like  them  could  obtain 
at  or  near  Sydney.  I  was  completely  in  their  power.  By 
dint  of  flattery,  appeals  to  their  honour,  and  promises 
of  comfort,  I  induced  the  mere  peasants  to  observe 
their  agreement  and  follow  me  to  the  wilds;  but  the 
mechanics  were  impracticable.  They  had  already  engaged 
with  masters  at  Sydney  and  Parramatta,  at  double  the 
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high  wages  that  I  had  promised ;  and  I  could  make  no 
impression  on  them. 

I  retired  to  the  woods  with  my  clodhoppers,  whom 
I  found  very  serviceable  during  a  whole  year;  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  they  began  to  grumble  and  fidget. 
Other  persons  had  settled  in  my  neighbourhood.  Some 
of  these  had  been  convicts,  and  afterwards  emancipated 
servants.  They  persuaded  my  men  to  become  settlers 
also.  In  less  than  two  years  each  of  my  servants  saved 
wherewith  to  stock  a  small  farm,  and  one  by  one  they 
all  left  me.  At  last  I  was  glad  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of 
convicts. 

(Wakefield  goes  on  to  describe  his  departure  from 
the  farm  and  his  life  in  Sydney.  Here  he  found  the 
scarcity  of  labourers  an  insuperable  bar  to  any  mode  of 
cultivation  which  demanded  the  employment  of  many 
hands.  To  every  project  of  immigration  he  found  the 
cheapness  of  land  an  insuperable  obstacle.  He  began  to 
ask  himself  if  it  were  possible  to  devise  any  means  by 
which  to  establish  “such  a  proportion  between  people 
and  land  as  would  render  labour  plentiful  and  not 
extravagantly  dear.”  He  describes  the  state  of  society 
in  Sydney  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  Governor  who 
could  at  once  “put  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds 
into  my  pocket  by  making  a  road  through  my  estate,  and 
nailing  upon  one  of  my  trees,  a  board  inscribed  with, 

‘This  is  - Town’.”  He  describes,  too,  the  absolute 

dependence  of  the  colony  on  the  labour  of  convicts.) 

We  owe  everything,  over  and  above  mere  subsistence, 
to  the  wickedness  of  the  people  of  England.  Who  built 
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Sydney?  Convicts.  Who  made  the  excellent  roads  from 
Sydney  to  Parramatta,  Windsor,  and  Liverpool?  Convicts. 
By  whom  is  the  land  made  to  produce?  By  convicts. 
Why  do  not  all  our  labourers  exact  high  wages,  and, 
by  taking  a  large  share  of  the  produce  of  labour,  prevent 
their  employers  from  becoming  rich?  Because  most  of 
them  are  convicts.  What  has  enabled  the  landowner 
readily  to  dispose  of  his  surplus  produce?  The  demand 
of  the  keepers  of  convicts.  What  has  brought  so  many 
ships  to  Port  Jackson,  and  occasioned  a  further  demand 
for  agricultural  produce?  The  transportation  of  convicts. 
What  has  tempted  free  emigrants  to  bring  capital  into 
the  settlement?  The  true  stories  that  they  heard  of 
fortunes  made  by  employing  the  cheap  labour  of  convicts. 
But  here  are  questions  and  answers  enough.  The  case 
is  plain.  Nearly  all  that  we  possess  has  arisen  from  the 
happy  influence  of  penal  emigration  and  discipline,  on 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption.  Thanks  to 
the  system  of  transportation,  we  have  had  cheap  labour 
and  a  ready  market;  production,  consequently,  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  consumption;  and  the  degree  of  that  excess 
is  the  measure  of  our  accumulation — that  is,  of  our 
wealth.1 

But  will  transportation  continue  to  exert  the  same 
happy  influence  on  our  condition?  I  think  not.  If,  for 
every  acre  of  land  that  may  be  appropriated  here,  there 
should  be  a  conviction  for  felony  in  England,  our 
prosperity  would  rest  on  a  solid  basis;  but,  however 

«  “Place  us  on  an  equal  footing  with  New  South  Wales,  by  giving  us 
a  share  in  those  benefits  which  must,  more  or  less,  accrue  from  support¬ 
ing  convicts  and  from  convict  labour.” — Suggestions  on  tbe  Propriety  of 
re-introducing  British  Convict  Labour  into  British  North  America.  By  a 
Canadian.  London,  1824. 
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earnestly  we  may  desire  it,  we  cannot  expect  that  the 
increase  of  crime  will  keep  pace  with  the  spread  of 
colonization.  What,  then,  must  happen?  Every  day  sees 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  employers  of  labour, 
without  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of 
labourers.  As  convicts  are  fairly  distributed  amongst 
those  who  want  them,  the  general  increase  of  demand 
diminishes  the  supply  to  each  settler.  Twenty  thousand 
convicts,  divided  amongst  five  hundred  settlers,  would 
give  to  each  settler  forty  pair  of  hands,  wherewith  to 
obtain  for  his  wife  a  superb  landau  and  plenty  of  gun¬ 
powder;  but  divide  the  same  number  of  convicts 
amongst  ten  times  the  number  of  settlers,  and  poverty, 
in  respect  to  everything  above  mere  subsistence,  must 
be  the  lot  of  all.  During  forty  years  we  have  combined 
the  fire  and  water  of  political  economy — cheap  land  and 
cheap  labour.  The  result  is,  no  doubt,  astonishing :  but, 
as  that  strange  union  of  contradictions  is  almost  at  an 
end,  so  what  it  has  produced  will  vanish  like  a  steam- 
cloud  produced  by  the  fire  and  water  and  physics, 
which  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  constant  action  of 
its  cause. 

The  union  of  cheapness  of  labour  with  cheapness  of  j 
land  depended  on  the  proportion  which  labour  bore  to 
appropriated  land.  Alter  that  proportion,  either  by 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  labour,  or  increasing  the 
quantity  of  land,  and  you  dissolve  the  unnatural  union. 
Every  day,  I  must  repeat,  sees  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  land,  whilst  the  quantity  of  labour  remains  the  same. 
Ten  years  hence  land  will  be  as  cheap  as  ever,  and  we 
shall  talk  of  cheap  labour  as  a  thing  that  was.  Ten  years 
hence,  perhaps  sooner,  the  peculiar  cheapness  of  land. 
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which  is  a  natural  attribute  of  this  country,  must 
operate  without  a  check;  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
must  cease;  and  most  of  that  creation  from  nothing, 
which  astonishes  the  hasty  observer,  will  gradually 
perish. 

These  are  my  opinions.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  am 
not  wrong  in  supposing  that  we  shall  become  a  Tartar 
people.  “Perhaps  not,”  you  say;  “but  why  bore  me  by 
dwelling  so  wearisomely  on  cheap  land  and  dear  labour?” 
Because,  I  answer,  you  have  asked  for  information 
about  a  new  country. 

(Two  passages  may  be  quoted  as  striking  examples 
of  Wakefield’s  vivid  style.) 

Just  before  I  embarked  at  Plymouth,  I  visited  my 
grandmother,  in  order  to  take  leave  of  her  for  ever. 
Poor  old  soul  1  she  was  already  dead  to  the  concerns  of 
this  life;  my  departure  could  make  but  little  difference 
in  the  time  of  our  separation,  and  in  regard  to  her 
affection  for  me,  it  could  be  of  no  importance  to  her 
which  of  us  should  quit  the  other.  My  resolution, 
however,  revived  for  a  day  all  her  woman’s  feelings. 
She  shed  abundance  of  tears,  and  then  became  extremely 
curious  to  know  every  particular  about  the  place  to 
which  I  was  going.  I  rubbed  her  spectacles  whilst  she 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  having  placed  before  her  a  common 
English  chart  of  the  world,  pointed  out  the  situation  of 
New  Holland.  She  shook  her  head.  “What  displeases 
you,  my  dear  Madam?”  said  I.  “Why,”  she  answered, 
“it  is  terribly  out  of  the  way  — down  in  the  very  right 
hand  corner  of  the  world.”  The  chart  being  mine,  I 
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cut  it  in  two,  through  the  meridian  of  Iceland,  transposed 

the  parts  laterally,  and  turned  them  upside  down. 
“Now,”  asked  I,  “where  is  England?”  “Ah!  boy,”  she 
replied,  “you  may  do  what  you  like  with  the  map;  but 
you  can’t  twist  the  world  about  in  that  manner,  though 
they  are  making  sad  changes  in  it.” 

You  remember  that  Genoese  girl  before  whom  you 
trembled,  and  I  became  faint,  though  she  only  handed 
us  some  grapes.  Do  you  remember  that,  having  recovered 
ourselves,  we  measured  her  eyelashes?  Do  you  remember 
how  long  they  were,  and  how  she  laughed?  Do  you 
remember  that  bright  laugh,  and  how  I  patted  her  cheek, 
and  told  her  that  it  was  softer  than  her  country’s  velvet? 
And  how  she  blushed— do  you  remember  that?— to  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  and  the  roots  of  her  hair?  And  then 
how — do  you  remember  how,  peasant  as  she  was,  and 
but  just  fifteen,  she  tossed  her  head,  and  stamped  her 
little  foot,  with  the  air  of  a  Queen?  And  then  how,  on 
a  sudden,  her  large  eyes  were  filled  with  tears ;  and  the 
grace  with  which  she  folded  her  arms  across  that  charm¬ 
ing  bosom;  and  the  tone — I  hear  it  now  the  deep, 
grave,  penetrating  tone  in  which,  half  angry,  half  afraid, 
she  at  once  threatened  us  with  her  “Berto,”  and  implored 
her  respect?  We  did  not  care  much  for  Mr.  Berto, 
certainly ;  but  did  we  not  swear,  both  together,  that  not 
a  hair  of  her  head  should  be  hurt?  And  when,  flattered 
by  our  involuntary  devotion,  she  departed  with  a  healthy, 
lively  step,  shewing  her  small  smooth  ancles,  and  now 
and  then  turning  her  profile  to  us,  and  laughing  as 
before, — did  we  not,  dashing  blades  as  we  thought 
ourselves,  snuffle  and  blow  our  noses,  and  shake  hands 
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without  the  least  motive,  like  two  fools?  And  after¬ 
wards,  notwithstanding  that  gratuitous  fit  of  friendship, 
did  we  not  feel  jealous  of  each  other  for  three  days, 
though  neither  of  us  could  hope  to  see  that  little  angel 
again?— Yes,  you  remember  it  all.  Well,  just  such 
another  girl  as  that  brings  fruit  to  my  door  every 
morning. 

(Wakefield  proceeds  to  consider  possible  remedies  of 
the  state  of  affairs  created  by  the  superabundance  of  land 
at  a  low  price.) 

In  all  new  countries  the  government  alone  has  the 
power  to  dispose  of  waste  land.  Not  that  a  government 
*  would,  anywhere,  prevent  the  cultivation  of  mere 
waste;  but  nobody  would  cultivate  without  a  title; 
the  government  alone  can  give  a  secure  title ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  impossible  to  use  waste  land  without  the 
active  assistance  of  government.  Does  it  not  follow  that 
that  government  might,  by  restricting  the  amount  of 
grants,  establish  and  maintain  the  most  desirable  pro¬ 
portion  between  people  and  territory?  The  answer 
appears  to  me  so  clear  and  unquestionable,  that  I  will 
not  detain  you  by  any  argument  concerning  it.  The 
proportion  between  people  and  territory  does,  in  new 
countries,  depend  altogether  upon  the  will  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Every  new  government,  therefore,  possesses  the 
power  to  civilize  its  subjects. 

But  supposing  the  will  to  exist,  in  addition  to  the 
power,  what  would  be  the  proper  amount  of  restriction? 
An  insufficient  restriction  would  be  but  a  partial  good, 
and  an  excessive  restriction  would  produce,  more  or 
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less,  those  terrible  evils  which,  in  some  old  countries, 
arise  from  an  excess  of  people  in  proportion  to  territory . 
Where  are  we  to  find  the  just  medium?  The  answer 
appears  to  me  to  be  plain  and  satisfactory.  As  a  wise 
y-nan  eats  just  as  much  as  will  keep  him  in  the  best  health, 
but  no  more:  so  a  wise  government  would  grant  just 
enough  land  to  enable  the  people  to  exert  their  utmost 
capacity  for  doubling  themselves,  but  no  more.  It  is 
needless  to  enlarge  upon  this  mere  truism.  But  the 
wisest  government  must  have  to  invent  some  rule, 
by  which  to  measure  out  the  due  increase  of  land 
according  to  the  increase  of  people ;  for  it  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  the  land  ought  to  be  doubled  in  quantity,  as 
often  as  the  people  should  double  in  number.  As  the 
people  would  increase  gradually,  so  must  the  quantity 
of  land  be  augmented  by  degrees.  How,  then,  might  the 
gradual  increase  of  land  be  so  regulated  as  to  be  neither 
inadequate  nor  excessive?  By,  it  appears  to  me,  requiring 
a  payment  in  money  for  the  title  to  waste  land,  that  is, 
by  selling  grants  of  land,  instead  of  bestowing  them 
gratis — instead  of  persuading  people  to  accept  them. 
But  this  is  the  practice  of  the  American  Government, 
whose  subjects  are,  nevertheless,  as  “new”  as  possible. 
True,  and  what  is  the  inference,  but  that  the  price  which 
the  American  Government  requires  for  waste  land  is  too 
low  for  the  only  purpose  that  calls  for  any  price  at  all? 
Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  American  Government 
should  require  nine  pounds,  instead  of  only  nine  shillings, 
per  acre  for  waste  land.  There  would  be  no  buyers,  you 
think.  Of  course  not,  until  the  people  had  increased  so 
as  to  render  land,  already  appropriated,  worth  more 
than  nine  pounds  per  acre,  but  then,  as  surely,  there 
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-  would  be  buyers  at  the  lower  price.  What  would  happen 
in  the  meanwhile?  Why,  the  very  thing  of  which  we 
arc  20  search — a  desirable  proportion  between  territory 
and  people.  Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  the  object  in 
view  may  be  attained  by  fixing  some  considerable  price 
on  waste  land.  Still,  how  is  the  proper  price  to  be 
ascertained?  I  frankly  confess  that  I  do  not  know.  I 
believe  that  it  could  be  determined  only  by  experience ; 
but  this  I  do  know,  that  if  nine  farthings  per  acre  should 
check  the  natural  increase  of  people,  by  causing  a  scarcity 
of  well-paid  employment,  it  would  be  too  much;  and 
that,  if  ninety  pounds  per  acre  should  not  promote  the 
greatest  increase  of  wealth  and  civilization,  by  main¬ 
taining  a  constant  supply  of  the  demand  for  well-paid 
labour,  it  would  be  too  little. 

If  Johanna  Southcote  were  to  rise  again,  she  and  one 
Mr.  Sadler  (whose  Irish  rhapsody  is  more  amusing  to  me 
than  Win  Jenkins’s  letters  in  Humphrey  Clinker )  would 
exclaim:  “What,  ask  a  high  price  for  land  where  land 
is  worth  nothing  at  all!  How  unjust  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  and  false  in  the  name  of  God !”  In  answer  to 
these  profound  exclamations,  I  would  observe,  that  if 
your  government  should  discover  a  mine  of  pure  gold 
just  under  the  turf  of  Hyde  Park,  and  if  the  quantity  did 
not  exceed  a  million  of  ounces,  the  godsend  would  pay 
off  near  four  millions  of  the  national  debt;  but  that, 
if  the  quantity  of  gold  so  found  were  ten  thousand 
millions  of  pounds,  none  of  it  would  be  worth  lifting 
from  the  earth.  If,  in  short,  gold  were  as  plentiful 
and  as  easily  obtained  as  water,  no  one  would  buy 
gold,  and  no  one  would  invest  capital  in  the  working 
of  gold  mines. 
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(In  his  concluding  pages  Wakefield  makes  a  remark¬ 
able  prophecy  of  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
responsible  government  to  the  colonies — a  principle  to 
which  the  Durham  Report  was  later  to  give  more  definite 
expression.) 

There  exists  in  England  a  pretty  general  feeling  that 
colonies,  as  such,  are  of  no  value  to  the  mother  country, 
in  any  point  of  view;  and  that  they  are  injurious,  in  one 
respect,  by  the  great  expense  incurred  in  governing 
them  and  defending  them.  Allow  that  this  opinion  is 
justified  by  the  whole  history  of  modem  colonization, 
that  the  mere  possession  of  a  “new  country”  “scratched” 
by  a  scattered  population,  is  worth  nothing,  or  is  even 
injurious  to  the  possessor;  still,  may  we  not  conceive 
that  colonization,  which  is  pursued  now  just  as  it  was 
two  hundred  years  ago — that  is,  without  the  least  attempt 
at  system — is  as  open  to  improvement  as  was,  fifty  years 
ago,  the  carriage  of  letters?  Mr.  Palmer’s  suggestion  as 
to  the  post  was  adopted  at  once.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  same  number,  at  least,  of  plans  of  colonization 
had  been  suggested,  but  not  one  of  them  has  been 
adopted,  or  was  perhaps  worthy  of  adoption.  There  is 
all  the  more  room  for  improvement.  Now,  according  to 
this  last  project,  the  colonists  themselves  would  defray 
the  whole  cost  of  their  government  and  protection. 
Suppose  the  inhabitants  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  to  be 
j 00,000  instead  of  250,00^  their  labour,  their  produce, 
and  their  consumption,  would  be,  at  least,  as  20  to  1 
and  their  produce  of  their  taxes,  consequently,  would  be 
twenty  times  what  it  is  at  present.  We  may,  indeed, 
presume  that  the  produce  of  500,000  inhabitants  of  Van 
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Diemen’s  Land  would  much  exceed  twenty  times  the 
produce  of  25,000  inhabitants;  because  the  different 
proportion  of  people  to  territory  would  cause  a  greater 
division  of  labour ,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  production. 
We  may  presume,  therefore,  that  any  given  piece  of 
colony  might  be  as  productive  of  revenue  as  a  similar 
piece  of  mother  country,  and  that  it  would  pay  as  well 
for  its  own  government.  I  have  a  suspicion,  however, 
that  after  a  time  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government 
might  be  defrayed  out  of  the  proceeds  of  rent-tax  and 
sales  of  land,  without  any  great  departure  from  the 
main  principles  of  the  system.  That  is  to  say,  there 
might  be  a  constant  balance  in  hand  of  the  Free-migration 
Fund,  after  supplying  the  colonial  demand  for  labour; 
and  it  would  be  proper  to  employ  such  a  balance  in 
relief  of  other  taxes.  Ultimately,  as  soon  as  the  demand 
for  British  emigrants  should  cease,  the  proceeds  of 
rent-tax,  which  would,  by  then,  be  very  great,  might 
defray  the  whole  cost  of  colonial  government.  It  follows 
that,  as  between  the  colony  and  the  mother  country, 
there  might  be  scarcely  any  commercial  restrictions ;  and 
that,  as  to  the  colony  only,  there  might  be  none  at  all. 

Lastly,  though  some  of  the  above  speculations  may 
be  doubtful,  they  might  be  carried  much  farther  without 
extravagance.  This,  however,  admits  of  no  uncertainty 
either  way,  being  positive  and  self-evident — namely,  that 
the  system  in  question  would  tend  more  than  anything 
to  preserve  an  intimate  connection  between  the  colony 
and  the  mother  country.  In  fact,  the  mother  country 
and  the  colony  would  become  partners  in  a  new  trade 
— the  creation  of  happy  human  beings ;  one  country  fur¬ 
nishing  the  raw  material — that  is,  the  land,  the  dust  of 
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which  man  is  made ;  the  other  furnishing  the  machinery 
— that  is,  men  and  women,  to  convert  the  unpeopled 
soil  into  living  images  of  God.  In  this  honourable,  and, 
we  may  say,  even  glorious  co-partnership,  the  interest 
of  the  mother  country  would  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  colony;  and  a  rupture  of  their  connection  would, 
therefore,  be  most  injurious  to  the  former.  If  the  system 
of  free  migration  should  be  destroyed  by  a  war  of 
independence,  the  colony  might  still  pursue  the  system 
of  restriction,  and  so  preserve  all  the  desirable  attributes 
of  an  old  people ;  but  in  that  case,  the  mother  country 
would  lose  a  given  proportion  of  the  means  by  which 
she  had  enjoyed  the  one  great  good  that  belongs  to  new 
countries — the  power  of  supplying  a  constant  increase 
of  territory  according  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  The 
mother  country,  therefore,  in  governing  the  colony, 
would  consult  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  colonists, 
in  order  to  preserve  their  friendship;  and  the  colonists, 
having  much  to  lose,  and  being  incapable  of  dispersion, 
would  feel  a  wholesome  dread  of  war.  The  colonists, 
being  an  instructed  and  civili2ed  people,  would  be  as 
well  qualified  to  govern  themselves  as  the  people  of 
Britain ;  and,  being  a  wealthy  people,  they  would  be  *- 
able,  without  going  to  war,  to  assert  the  birthright  of 
all  British  subjects — to  enforce  in  the  British  Paliament, 
against  a  bad  British  ministry,  their  claim  to  equality 
before  the  law.  Qualified,  entitled,  and  powerful  to 
govern  themselves,  they  might  either  take  a  share  in 
framing  the  general  laws  of  the  empire,  by  means  of 
their  representatives  in  the  British  Parliament;  or,  if  a 
mean  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Englishmen  should  prevent 
such  an  arrangement,  they  might  frame  their  own  laws. 
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in  a  Colonial  Assembly,  under  the  eye  of  a  viceroy,  in¬ 
capable  of  wrong,  and  possessing  a  veto  like  the  king 
of  England,  but  whose  secretaries,  like  the  ministers  of 
England,  should  be  responsible  to  the  people  I  At  all 
events,  they  must  be  governed,  by  whatever  machinery, 
with  a  view  to  their  good  and  their  contentment,  which 
is  the  greatest  good,  instead  of  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
governors  or’y. 

This  would  render  them  happy  in  a  most  intimate 
connexion  with  their  mother  country ;  and  the  American 
War  of  Independence  would  no  longer  be  a  favourite 
theme  in  the  still  dependent  colonies  of  Britain.  Mutual 
dependence  would  prevent  oppression  on  the  one  part, 
and  on  the  other,  a  wish  for  independence;  reciprocity 
of  interest  would  occasion  mutual  good  will;  there 
would  no  longer  be  injurious  distinctions,  or  malignant 
jealousies,  or  vulgar  hatred  between  British  subjects, 
wherever  born;  and  Britain  would  become  the  centre 
of  the  most  extensive,  the  most  civilized,  and,  above  all, 
the  happiest  empire  in  the  world. 

Conclusion. — On  high  hopes  like  these  you  might 
exist  comfortably,  even  here.  Without  them  you  would 
be  miserable :  because  you  are  neither  a  poor  lieutenant ; 
nor  a  broken  farmer;  nor  a  mere  sensualist,  who  could 
delight  in  starving  his  mind  in  order  that  his  body  might 
enjoy  a  gross  plenty;  nor  a  “desperate  or  needy  man”; 
nor  a  “labourer” ;  nor  a  “mechanic” ;  nor  a  “convict.” 
If,  now  that  the  public  mind  of  England  is  fermenting 
with  colonial  projects,  you  think  it  probable  that  coloniza¬ 
tion  will  be  conducted  systematically,  with  a  view  to  the 
greatest  benefit  of  the  mother  country,  come  here  by 
all  means;  “for  the  land  is  not  able  to  bear  you  all, 
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that  you  may  dwell  together.”  But  if  you  see  no  such 
prospect,  go  anywhere  but  to  a  new  country,  unless  you 
want  to  be  miserable.  For  my  part,  the  Sun,  which  I 
learned  to  love  in  Italy,  and  Hope,  which,  if  you  know 
how  to  indulge  it,  is  more  grateful  than  reality,  tempt 
me  to  remain  for  the  present. 


APPENDIX 


Article  I. 

It  is  suggested, 

That  a  payment  in  money  of  per  acre,  be  required  for 
all  future  grants  of  land  without  exception. 

For  the  execution  of  this  provision,  the  mode  of  selling 
waste  land  in  North  America  would  furnish  a  useful  model. 

Article  II. 

That  all  land  now  granted,  and  to  be  granted,  throughout 
» the  colony,  be  declared  liable  to  a  tax  of  per  cent.,  upon  the 
actual  rent. 

As  this  is  not  a  land-tax,  but  a  tax  upon  rent ,  the  yearly 
amount  of  the  tax  would  be  determined,  either  by  the  actual 
receipt  of  rent,  or  by  the  estimated  letting  value  of  land  when 
occupied  by  the  landlord;  and  the  machinery  for  collecting 
the  tax  might  be  the  same  as  that  by  which  country  rates  are 
levied  in  England. 

Article  III. 

That  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  upon  rent,  and  of  sales,  form 
an  Emigration  Fund,  to  be  employed  in  the  conveyance  of 
Britjsh  Labourers  to  the  colony  free  of  cost. 

This  provision  explains  itself.  It  may  be  remarked,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  provisions,  it  would 
supply  the  desideratum,  so  anxiously  sought  by  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Emigration  Committee ;  namely,  a  means  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  emigration  of  paupers  from  Britain,  without  any 
expense  to  the  country.  The  principle  on  which  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  was  founded,  is,  that  the  labour  of 
paupers,  removed  from  an  old  to  a  new  country,  will  repay 
the  cost  of  their  removal.  No  doubt  it  will;  but  the  measure 
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proposed  by  the  Committee  offers  no  security  for  repayment. 
They  suggest  that  Government  shall  advance  to  the  Pauper 
Emigrant,  not  only  the  cost  of  his  passage  but  also  stock, 
implements,  and  food  for  a  year;  holding  as  security  for 
repayment,  the  bit  of  forest  or  swamp  in  which  he  shall  be 
located.  The  pauper,  necessarily  ignorant  and  imprudent,  is 
to  be  converted,  all  at  once,  into  a  landowner,  and  under 
circumstances,  which,  above  all  others,  require  much  intel¬ 
ligence  and  the  greatest  prudence.  He  is  not  to  be  planted  on 
a  small  grant,  in  the  midst  of  rich,  intelligent,  and  prudent 
emigrants,  whose  example  and  assistance  might  lead  him  to 
profit  by  the  great  change  in  his  condition;  but  thousands 
like  him  are  to  be  planted  in  masses,  and  left  entirely  to  their 
own  guidance.  His  land,  being  in  a  country  where  land  can 
be  obtained  for  next  to  nothing,  will  possess  no  value,  except 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  shall  be  improved.  The 
security  of  the  Government,  therefore,  for  the  repayment  of 
its  advance,  is  the  emigrant’s  good  fortune  and  good  conduct. 
He  will  be  subject  to  fever,  and  in  a  society  so  composed, 
to  idleness,  drunkenness,  blunders,  and  despair ;  any  one  of 
which  must  prevent  him  from  fulfilling  the  condition  of  his 
grant.  Here  then  is  an  end  of  security,  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  word.  Moreover,  the  settler  will  be  tempted,  by  the  high 
wages  of  labour  at  no  great  distance,  to  sell  his  stock,  quit  his 
embarrassing  estate,  and  return  to  his  proper  condition  of  a 
labourer  for  hire.  Many  attempts  have  been  made,  both  in 
America  and  in  New  South  Wales,  to  settle  paupers  in  masses, 
isolated  from  capital,  intelligence  and  prudence.  Such  attempts 
at  plantation  have  almost  universally  failed.  The  poor, 
ignorant,  imprudent  landowner  has  sunk  under  his  troubles ; 
his  land  has  passed  away  to  the  dealer  in  rum ;  and,  the  wages 
of  labour  near  him  being  very  high,  he  has  returned  to  his 
proper  condition  of  a  labourer  for  hite.  Unquestionably  the 
emigration  of  paupers,  according  to  the  system  proposed  by 
the  Committee,  would  greatly  benefit  the  condition  of  the 
persons  removed;  but  there  is  no  security  for  repayment  to 
Government  of  expense  incurred  by  their  removal;  and  this 
country  is  not  inclined  to  risk  further  taxation  for  any  purpose 
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bad  or  good.  These,  we  may  suppose,  are  the  reasons  why 
Mr.  Wilmot  Horton’s  benevolent  plan  has  been  received  by 
all  parties,  with  apathy,  if  not  with  dislike. 

Recurring  to  the  proposed  measure,  whatever  the  extent 
of  emigration  for  which  it  should  provide,  the  whole  would 
occur  without  any  expense  to  the  country.  Emigration  would 
be  carried  on  by  private  speculation,  not  to  the  loss  but  to  the 
advantage  of  those  who  should  defray  its  expense.  A  part  of 
that  expense  would  be  defrayed  beforehand  by  the  produce  of  ' 
rent-tax  and  sales ;  or,  if  that  produce  were  anticipated,  there 
would  be  ample  security  for  repayment  to  those  who  should 
make  the  advance. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Emigration  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  machinery  for  executing  all  that  part  of  the  proposed 
measure  which  concerns  the  mere  removal  of  the  emigrant 
from  Britain  to  the  colony. 

Article  IV. 

That  those  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  Fund  shall 
be  entrusted,  be  empowered  to  raise  money  on  that  security, 
as  money  is  raised  on  the  security  of  parish  and  county  rates 
in  England. 

Article  V. 

That  the  supply  of  Labourers  be  as  nearly  as  possible  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  demand  for  Labour  at  each  Settlement;  so 
that  Capitalists  shall  never  suffer  from  an  urgent  want  of 
Labourers  and  that  Labourers  shall  never  want  well-paid 
employment. 

The  execution  of  this  provision  would  require  considerable 
intelligence  and  judgment  in  the  persons  to  whom  it  might 
be  confided.  It  is  proposed,  that  there  should  be  an  agent  of 
Emigration  at  each  Settlement.  His  duties  would  be, 

First,  to  supply  the  Government  at  home  with  accurate 
information  as  to  the  state  of  demand  for  labourers  in  the  I 
Settlement;  and  according  to  his  reports,  the  supply  of 
emigrants  would  be  carefully  regulated. 
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Secondly,  to  receive  the  emigrants  on  their  arrival,  and  to 
facilitate  their  being  hired  by  capitalists. 

Thirdly,  to  furnish  them  with  a  very  moderate  provision 
until  hired. 

The  first  duty  is  the  most  important.  In  the  infancy  of  a 
Settlement,  the  Agent  might  very  accurately  learn  the  state  of 
demand  for  labour,  by  receiving  applications  from  capitalists, 
and  keeping  exact  registry  of  the  same.  Afterwards,  as  the 
Settlement  should  increase,  and  capitalists  should  be  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  scat  of  Colonial  Government,  he  must  take 
great  pains  to  collect  true  information,  and  to  judge  soundly. 

Article  VI. 

That,  in  the  selection  of  Emigrants,  an  absolute  preference 
be  given  to  young  persons,  and  that  no  excess  of  males  be 
conveyed  to  the  colony  free  of  cost. 

A  thousand  emigrants  of  all  ages  might  not,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  increase  the  colonial  population  by  more  than 
that  number.  As  many  might  die  as  would  be  born,  and,  if 
there  were  an  excess  of  males,  the  number  might,  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  be  much  less  than  a  thousand.  But  five  hun¬ 
dred  young  couples,  supposing  that  each  couple  rear  six 
children,  and  that  in  twenty  years  half  of  the  original  emigrants 
be  dead,  would,  in  that  short  period,  increase  the  Colonial 
population  by  three  thousand  five  hundred  souls.  Any  number 
of  emigrants,  in  short,  would,  if  selected  as  proposed,  treble 
themselves  in  the  first  twenty  years;  whereas,  a  number  of 
emigrants  of  all  ages  might  not,  and  probably  would  not, 
begin  to  increase  till  the  end  of  twenty  years. 

Supposing  the  cost  of  conveying  one  thousand  emigrants 
to  be  £20,000,  that  sum,  increasing  for  twenty  years  at  com¬ 
pound  interest  of  five  per  cent.,  would  be  £j  3,000.  Supposing 
one  thousand  emigrants  of  all  ages  to  be  conveyed  in  the  year 
1830,  the  cost  of  increasing  the  Colonial  population  by  a 
thousand  souls  in  the  year  x8jo,  would  be  £53,000;  whereas, 
if  young  couples  only  were  selected,  an  increase  of  a  thousand 
souls  would  be  obtained,  in  1850,  by  the  emigration,  in  1830, 
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of  five  hundred  persons,  at  a  cost  (allowing  compound  interest 
of  five  per  cent,  for  twenty  years)  of  £16,000. 

This  is  an  extreme  calculation;  but  it  is  offered  only  to 
illustrate  a  principle.  By  adopting  that  principle  in  the  conduct 
of  emigration,  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  proposed 
measure,  might  not  the  crown  eventually  sell  land  in  the 
Colonies  for  as  high  a  price  as  could  be  obtained  for  fertile 
land  rising  miraculously  out  of  the  sea,  close  to  Britain? 

Article  VII. 

That  Colonists,  providing  a  passage  for  emigrant  Labourers 
being  young  persons  and  equal  numbers  of  both  sexes,  be 
entitled  to  a  payment  in  money  from  the  Emigration  Fund, 
equal  to  the  actual  contract  price  of  a  passage  for  so  many 
labouring  persons. 

The  object  of  this  regulation  is  to  enable  capitalists  to 
obtain  labourers  accustomed  to  any  particular  kind  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  would  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  general  principles 
on  which  the  whole  measure  is  founded. 

Article  VIII. 

That  Grants  be  absolute  in  fee,  without  any  condition 
whatsoever,  and  obtainable  by  deputy. 

The  other  regulations  of  the  proposed  measure  would 
obviate  the  necessity  for  conditions.  All  the  conditions  at 
present  attached  to  grants  of  colonial  land,  are  intended  to 
prevent  the  misappropriation  and  neglect  of  land.  They  have 
entirely  failed  of  their  object;  but  that  object  would  be 
obtained,  in  the  most  simple  and  certain  manner,  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  measure.  As  the  supply  of  labourers  would  always  be 
in  proportion  to  the  land  granted,  the  grantee,  if  he  did  not 
let  his  land,  would  surely  cultivate  it.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  at  present,  grantees  of  waste  land  wish  to  fulfil  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  grants.  To  do  so  would  be  for  their  own 
advantage ;  but  the  dearness  of  labour — the  absolute  want  of 
labourers — prevents  them  from  doing  so.  In  the  proposed 
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case,  the  grantee  would  have  the  power  to  consult  his  own 
advantage,  by  cultivating  his  own  land.  It  is  for  this  he  would 
pay,  when  appearing  to  pay  for  his  title  to  the  land ;  and  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  he  would  not  neglect  that  which  he  had 
purchased  at  a  considerable  price.  It  seems,  therefore,  quite 
unnecessary  to  bind  him  to  do  what  every  man  in  his  situation 
would  be  sure  to  do  without  any  bond.  If  this  view  of  the 
subject  be  correct,  it  furnishes  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  whole  measure.  The  governments  of  all  new  colonies 
have  adopted  the  principle  of  checking  the  misappropriation 
of  land,  and  have  hitherto  universally  failed  in  their  attempts 
to  give  effect  to  that  principle.  The  proposed  measure,  it  is 
conceived,  would  at  once  give  complete  effect  to  that  excellent 
principle,  by  securing  what  alone  has  been  sought  by  the 
conditions  attached  to  grants. 

That  grants  should  be  obtainable  by  deputy,  that  is,  without 
emigration,  is  recommended  with  a  view  to  treat  colonial 
land  as  much  as  possible  like  land  that  should,  miraculously, 
rise  out  of  the  sea  close  to  Britain.  In  the  imagined  case,  the 
purchaser  would  not  be  compelled  to  reside  on  his  grant. 
Whether  or  not  he  should  reside  on  his  grant  would  be 
wholly  unimportant,  with  a  view  to  the  effect  of  an  increase 
of  territory  in  causing  a  decrease  of  pauperism.  So  in  the 
proposed  case,  the  grantee,  even  though  he  should  never  quit 
London,  could  not  misappropriate  land.  His  purchase-money 
would  be  employed  in  augmenting  the  colonial  population,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  grant.  His  land,  therefore, 
would  yield  rent ;  and  of  course  it  would  be  cultivated,  though 


not  by  him.  .  , 

If  this  conclusion  is  reasonable,  it  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  grants  should  be  obtainable  without  emigration.  The 
whole  object  of  the  proposed  measure  is  to  diminish  the  evils 
of  pauperism  in  Britain,  and  to  promote  colonization,  by 
rendering  the  purchase  of  waste  land  a  very  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  of  capital.  The  greater  quantity  of  land  purchased,  the 
more  gratifying  would  be  the  results  of  the  proposed  measure. 
Consequently  the  purchase  of  waste  land  should  be  encouraged 
as  much,  and  checked  as  little,  as  possible.  An  obligation  to 
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emigrate  would  be  a  serious  check.  If  there  were  no  such 
obligation,  much  British  capital  might  be  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  colonial  land.  Such  a  mode  of  investment  would 
be  peculiarly  eligible  for  properties  intended  to  accumulate, 
and  would,  perhaps,  be  preferable  to  any  investment  in  rever¬ 
sionary  property.  Every  argument,  at  least,  which  favours  the 
presumption  that  the  whole  measure  would  cause  a  rapid 
advance  in  the  rent  of  land,  is  an  argument  also  in  favour  of 
such  investments.  For  the  increase  of  rent  is  an  increase  of 
market  value ;  and  if  the  increase  were  rapid,  such  investments 
would  be  a  very  profitable  employment  of  money.  London 
capitalists  would  require  no  other  encouragement  to  assist  in 
giving  effect  to  the  proposed  system  of  colonial  policy. 

Article  IX. 

That  any  surplus  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  upon  rent  and 
of  sales,  over  what  is  required  for  emigration,  be  employed  in 
relief  of  other  taxes,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  Colonial 
Government. 

“If  a  body  of  people  were  to  migrate  into  a  new  country, 
and  land  had  not  yet  become  private  property,  there  would  be 
this  reason  for  considering  the  rent  of  land  as  a  source  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the  government: 
that  industry  would  not,  by  that  means,  sustain  the  smallest 
repression,  and  that  the  expense  of  the  government  would  be 
defrayed  without  imposing  any  burthen  upon  any  individual. 
The  owners  of  capital  would  enjoy  its  profits;  the  class  of 
labourers  would  enjoy  their  wages,  without  any  deduction 
whatsoever;  and  every  man  would  employ  his  capital  in  the 
way  which  was  really  most  advantageous,  without  any  induce¬ 
ment  from  the  mischievous  operation  of  a  tax,  to  remove  it 
from  a  channel,  in  which  it  was  more,  to  one  in  which  it 
would  be  less  productive  to  the  nation.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
peculiar  advantage  in  reserving  the  rent  of  land  as  a  fund  for 
supplying  the  exigencies  of  the  state.”  (Mill’s  Elements  of 
Political  Economj.) 

All  the  expense  of  the  measure  itself,  that  is,  the  whole  cost 
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of  surveys,  of  the  collection  of  rent-tax,  and  of  emigration 
would,  of  course,  be  at  once  defrayed  by  the  proceeds  of 
rent- tax  and  sales.  The  utmost  economy  of  administration 
would  be  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  measure;  and 
especially  the  economy  which  would  devote  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  mere  passage  of  emigrants,  and  as  little  as 
possible  to  the  salaries  of  officers.  Perhaps  the  surplus  of  the 
fund  produced  by  rent-tax  and  sales  over  what  would  be 
required  to  maintain  a  constant  supply  of  labour  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  demand,  would,  at  times,  be  very  considerable. 
Such  surplus  might  properly  be  employed  in  the  construction 
of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  docks,  or  other  public  works,  having 
a  tendency  to  increase  production  and  consumption,  that  is 
to  raise  the  rent  of  land.  Perhaps  also  that  surplus  might  be 
sufficiently  great  to  defray  a  part,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the 
expense  of  colonial  government. 
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“Dr.  Harrop  has  had  access  to  new  material,  he  has  made  excellent  use 
of  the  facilities  which  have  been  given  to  him,  and  his  judgments  upon 
men  and  things  are  greatly  to  be  commended  for  their  fairness  and 
impartiality.” — The  Times  Literary  Supplement. 

Mr.  Edward  Salmon  wrote:  “Whilst  good  history,  contains  all  the 
elements  of  first-rate  romance.” — Sunday  Times. 

“Dr.  Harrop  may  congratulate  himself  on  two  achievements :  he  has 
made  a  definite,  valuable,  and  polished  contribution  to  historical  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  he  has  avoided  dullness.  .  .  .  The  book  should  be  welcomed 
by  the  general  reader  as  well  as  by  the  student,  and  particularly  by  the 
schoolboy,  who  too  often  hates  his  ‘history  hour’  because  it  means  a  dry 
recapitulation  of  detached  facts  instead  01 — as  Dr.  Harrop  makes  it — a 
moving  drama  of  events.” — Bookman. 

“The  most  detailed  and  most  impartial  narrative  of  these  events  that 
has  yet  been  written.” — Spectator. 

“He  sheds  much  new  light  especially  on  the  policy  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  the  schemes  of  the  French  .  . .,  and  the  aims  of  Gibbon  Wakefield 
and  the  Company  to  whom  and  to  which  we  owe  the  inclusion  of  New 
Zealand  within  the  British  Empire.” — United  Empire. 

“Dr.  Harrop  has  re-created  a  romance  of  colonization.  .  .  .  This  book 
is  worthy  of  front  rank  among  modern  historical  studies.” — Time  and 
Tide. 

“Excellent.  ...  A  very  attractive  story.” — Westminster  Gazette. 

“It  gives  for  the  first  time  the  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  and  throws  fresh  light  on  the  extraordinary  career 
of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield.  ...  So  well  documented  and  so  tem¬ 
perately  reasoned  that  it  will  enjoy  a  special  authority  among  students  of 
Colonial  history.” — Scotsman. 

“As  a  history  Dr.  Harrop’s  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.” — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

“The  average  man  knows  too  little  about  Wakefield  or  too  much, 
thinking  of  him  cither  as  a  benevolent  bureaucrat  -or  a  rascally  adven¬ 
turer.  .  .  .  Dr.  Harrop  shows  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  strength  of 
Wakefield’s  mind  and  the  determination  of  his  character  the  Dominion’s 
history  would  have  been  vastly  different — almost  as  different  as  Wake¬ 
field  himself  was  from  the  impression  of  him  that  most  people  carry 
round  with  them.” — The  Press,  Christchurch. 

“Dr.  Harrop  has  an  attractive  style,  and  the  story  he  has  to  tell  reads 
like  a  romance.” — The  Otago  Daily  Times. 

“He  writes  illuminatingly  of  the  period.” — T/?c  Sun,  Christchurch. 

“A  welcome  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  printed  records  of  New 
Zealand’s  early  colonization.” — The  Taranaki  Herald. 

"Exceedingly  well  done.  .  .  .  Indispensable  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  birth  and  childhood  of  our  nation.” — The  Evening  Post,  Wellington, 
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